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ETWEEN the years 
1865 and 1883 not a 
single ship of any 
power was added to 
the United States na- 
vy. The five double- 
turretted monitors 
were begun in 1875, 
but were never com- 
pleted. The appro- 
priations made by Congress seldom per- 
mitted the building of new ships, compar- 
atively large sums being devoted each 
year to repairing and patching the old 
wooden ships that had survived the war. 
About $65,000,000 spent in repairs could 
not furnish us with an efficient navy dur- 
ing the period of greatest improvement 
in naval material of all kinds. Patching 
will not produce a new or formidable 
cruiser, and it is not at all strange that 
such a shortsighted policy should have 
resulted in the steady decline of our 
naval strength, the small sum of $5,000,- 
006 appropriated in eighteen years for 
new vessels only permitting us to add a 
few new wooden and two small iron 
ships to the list of obsolete war-veterans 
that comprised our cruising force, while 
their batteries were made up of old 
smooth-bore guns and a few converted 
rifles, 
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During all these years foreign nations 
pursued the opposite and truly economi- 
cal course of building new ships with 
improvements which practically placed 
us at the mercy of many third-rate 
powers. 

A new policy, however, was put in 
operation during the last administration 
by the passage of a bill forbidding 
repairs to old vessels when the expense 
of such repairs would exceed 20 per cent. 
of the original cost. The result of the 
application of this rule is, that in six 
years only four of the old cruisers will 
remain upon the navy list, while in nine 
years all will have been condemned to 
rotten row. 

The building of new vessels being, 
therefore, an imperative necessity and 
demanded by the people and the press, 
Congress has responded since 1883 with 
appropriations providing for the comple- 
tion of the five double-turretted moni- 
tors, and the building of two sea-going 
ironclads and fourteen unarmored steel 
ships of different sizes, all to be armed 
with new high-powered rifles and mod- 
ern weapons. 

While most of these ships are built 
after the models of the latest and most 
successful foreign cruisers, there is one 
small vessel among them, an American 
design, which embodies a principle as 
yet unheard of in naval warfare, a germ 
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which may make the advent of the dyn- 
amite cruiser ‘‘ Vesuvius” as important 
as was that of the monitor in 1862. 
Many conservative authorities are a little 
afraid to predict a great future for this 
cruiser and its gun; nevertheless it is 
probable that none of the wonderful in- 
ventions that have been developed dur- 
ing the present century gave better 
promise of success in the beginning. 
The ‘‘ Vesuvius” was launched at 
Cramp’s shipyard April 28th, and is in- 
tended to demonstrate the practicability 
of using Captain Zalinski’s dynamite 
gun afloat in naval warfare. She is a 
small, mastless vessel of 725 tons dis- 
placement, long and arrow-like, drawing 
only nine feet of water, and with power- 
ful twin-screw triple-expansion engines 
designed to give a speed of twenty knots. 
Her length is two hundred and fifty-two 
feet, and breadth twenty-six feet. A 
small central superstructure and a thinly- 
armored conning tower are built upon 
the upper deck, which is five feet above 
the water-line. The after part of the 
ship is devoted to the quarters for the 
captain and officers, the middle com- 
partments to the engines and _ boilers, 
and the forward compartments to the 
crew and to the three 15-inch dynamite 
guns, which are built into the ship at a 
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to rifle these guns, as it would cause addi- 
tional strain upon the gun and project- 
ile, and increase, by friction, the heat 
and consequent danger. To keep the 
shell steady in its flight there is a tail 
tube with spiral vanes attached, which 
act much on the principle of the feather 
on an arrow. The shell is made of thin- 
drawn brass tubing, and is 143 inches in 
diameter, and about seven feet long, ex- 
clusive of the tail tube. The operation 
of loading is very simple, as shown in 
the sketch. 

The breech-section B of the gun barrel 
is hinged at the lower end, and the upper 
end may be lowered into the loading 
position by the hydraulic ram C. A ram- 
mer then pushes ashell from the loading 
revolver case A into the breech-section 
B, which is then raised by the ram C and 
joined to the gun barrel ready for firing. 
The cases A and A’ work on the prin- 
ciple of the case in an ordinary revolver, 
turning on a central spindle which suc- 
cessively brings the shells in line with the 
breech of the gun. As fast as the load- 
ing case A is emptied it is filled from the 
reservoir case A’, Thirty shells are thus 
stowed and handled with ease. It is 
claimed that the gun may be fired twice 
a minute, and its range will be more 
than a mile. Compressed air is the firing 

medium. A storage 











reservoir near the 
keel contains air at 
a pressure of 1,000 
pounds a _ square 
inch. From the 
storage reservoir the 
air is admitted to 
the firing reservoir 
near the breech of 








DYNAMITE CRUISER ‘‘ VESUVIUS.” 


fixed elevation of 18°, projecting above 
the upper deck near the bow, and ex- 
tending down nearly to the keel. The 
angle of elevation has been recently in- 
creased from 16° to 18°, to diminish the 
chances of ricochet and thus ensure the 
torpedo action of the shell. The guns 
are side by side, and must be pointed by 
the helm, the steam steering-gear and 
twin screws contributing quick turning 
power. The guns are smooth-bores, fifty- 
four feet long, made in sections of thin 
cast-iron. It is as yet thought best not 


the gun. A valve 
V admits the air 
from the firing reservoir to the gun bar- 
rel in the rear of the shell, and starts the 
latter on its journey. The man at the 
firing lever controls the valve V, so that 
it may be opened to any extent he may 
desire, thus regulating the amount of air 
that is to be admitted to the gun barrel. 
The greater the amount admitted, the 
greater will be the range of the projec- 
tile. Experiments will readily determine 
the size of the opening for any desired 
range, thus bringing the gun under the 
complete control of the operator. 























TWO INTERSECTING STREETS. 


MOB TACTICS: FORMED IN SQUARE TO COMMAND 


(From Photograph by E. H. Hart.) 
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The shell will contain 600 pounds of 
explosive gelatine and dynamite, equiva- 
lent in power to 850 pounds of pure dyna- 
mite, or 940 pounds of gun cotton. This 
charge is about four times as powerful 
as that carried by the largest of the White- 
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get. They claimed that ‘‘ at a distance of 
one mile we will destroy any vessel now 
in the U. 8. Navy, and with larger guns 
which we can construct we will destroy 
any vessel that is or can be built.” It is 
by no means certain that this is an ex- 
aggerated claim. A 
distinguished officer 
of the Royal Engin- 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF DYNAMITE CRUISER ‘‘ VESUVIUS,"? SHOWING POSITION 


OF DYNAMITE GUN. 
m Loading Revolver Case containing Shell. 
Cita for operating B. 
head torpedoes, and eight times as heavy 
as the charges contained in any of the 
torpedoes now iu use in European navies, 
the idea being to produce an explosive 
effect sufficient to destroy several water- 
tight compartments and thus sink an iron- 
clad with a single shell notwithstanding 
the minute subdivision of the hulls of 
modern ships. 

The shell is provided with two fuses, 
one to explode on impact with the hull 
of a vessel above water, and the other to 
allow the shell to sink a few feet before 
exploding in case it strikes the water be- 
fore it hits the ship, thus causing it to act 
as an ordinary torpedo. This arrange- 
ment of the fuses constitutes an essential 
feature of the system since it gives the 
shell a double field 
of action—the un- 
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'=Reservoir Revolver Case containing She 


the matter of high 
explosives and sub- 
marine mines, has 
ll. recently declared to 

Captain Zalinski his 

belief that the im- 
mense charges carried by these dyna- 
mite shells will be effective against the 
underwater hulls of formidable ships at 
much greater distances than is now ex- 
pected. It is probable that 600 pounds of 
gelatine and dynamite—ten times the 
charge that destroyed the ‘‘ Silliman ”— 
will be fatal against any ship’s bottom at 
a horizontal distance of twenty feet. The 
gun is, therefore, more destructive than 
any of the present submarine torpedoes 
like the Whitehead, and much more re- 
liable in its action. The upward effect of 
the explosion on the ‘‘ Silliman” is shown 
by the fact that the large iron water-tank 
in the hold was lifted and forced through 
the decks above, as shown in the photo- 
graph taken after the explosion. 


-Breech Section of Barrel lowered to Loading Position. 








derwater hull as 
well as the part 
-above water. 

The destruction 
of the schooner 
‘“ Silliman ” at a distance of more than a 
mile by a charge of only 55 lbs. was suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the wonderful ac- 
curacy of the gun when fired at a fixed 
target from a fixed platform. The fact 
that the ‘‘Silliman” was a wooden craft 
should not be urged against the gun, 
since, being light and unballasted, she 
would rise like a cork from the applica- 
tion of foree from below. The manufac- 
turers were anxious to demonstrate the 
power of their weapon to the satisfaction 
of the most incredulous, and asked that 
one of the old monitors be braced and ren- 
dered as unsinkable as possible for a tar- 














SHELL USED IN DYNAMITE GUN, 


Against vertical armor the effect of 
such a charge has yet to be determined. 
Comparatively small charges of dynamite 
have been exploded in contact with ver- 
tical plates, by Commander Folger of the 
Navy, with no serious damage—only a 
bulging in of the plates; but it has been 
estimated that 600 pounds would break 
through 16 inches of armor. Should it 
break through half that thickness it is a 
powerful weapon, and it is held by officers 
of experience that men behind armor 
which is not broken through will be 
prostrated or stunned by the concus- 
sion of such an immense charge. The 
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moral effect cannot, therefore, be over- 
estimated. 

A twenty-five pound charge of gun 
cotton was found sufficient to break 
through a two-inch steel deck in the ex- 
periments by Commander Folger. It is 
certain, therefore, that 600 pounds will 
blow a hole through the heaviest armored 
deck afloat and produce great havoc be- 
low. Against unarmored ships there can 
be no doubt of the result—the sides will 
be blown in by one of these shells. Few 
of the most powerful ships in the world 
are completely armored; their ends are 
frequently unarmored, they have light 
unprotected superstructures, and many 












tributed to the failure of the attack. 
Admiral Porter says of this instance: 
‘* Being unable to pass the obstructions 
the monitors were obliged to turn, which 
threw the line into confusion.” The 
dynamite shell, with its water fuse, 
which delays the explosion until it sinks 
to the desired depth, would, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, destroy all such obstruc- 
tions, whether booms, sunken ships, or 
torpedoes, and thus clear a safe passage 
for ships. While doing this work the 
cruiser could, if necessary, lie behind a 
heavily armored ship for protection 
against the guns of the enemy. This 
use of the dynamite gun would alone 
render it valuable as a naval 
weapon. 

The high angle fire of the 
gun will also be useful in 
other ways. Many modern 
shore defences will consist 








of their me- 
dium and 
small  eali- 
bre guns 
with their 
crews are 
without the 











protection 
of armor, THE ‘‘ SILLIMAN.” 
All these 

parts will be quite vulnerable to the dyna- 
mite shell. which will blow down masts, 
smoke-pipes, destroy boats and super- 
structures, disable machine guns and 
place their crews hors de combat. 

The gun has still another important 
use in naval warfare. Farragut was 
compelled to remove at night a heavy 
chain and other obstructions across the 
Mississippi before he could pass the 
forts at New Orleans. At Mobile one of 
his monitors was sunk, and some delay 
resulted from sunken mines or torpedoes. 
In the attack of the monitors on Charles- 
ton, under Dupont, obstructions and tor- 
pedoes hampered their action and con- 





DURING AND AFTER THE EXPLOSION, 


of sunken emplacements, against which 
mortar fire will alone be effective, since 
rifled high-powered guns will throw 
their shel's horizontally over the top of 
such forts. Rifled mortars firing ordin- 
ary shells charged with powder and gun 
cotton will be used of course, but charges 
as heavy as 600 pounds of gelatine will 
not be fired except by the dynamite gun, 
and such projectiles landed inside a fort 
will produce great damage. 

It is by no means improbable that 
short dynamite guns may be built into 
the bows of iron-clads for use at close 
range when ramming, as proposed by 
Captain Zalinski. The idea merits 
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eareful consideration. The gun could 
be protected by heavy armor, and the 
shells stowed in cushioned magazines to 
avoid shock and consequent danger. A 
20-inch gun would throw 1,000 pounds 
of high explosive; and if two vessels 
seek to ram, one armed with this gun 
and the other without it, there can be 
no question as to which will have the 
advantage. By holding one shot in re- 
serve for close quarters, and firing others 
as we approach, the enemy’s nerves 
would be severely tested if his ship 
was not destroyed before the ram did 
its work. 

Quickly moving targets and the pitch- 
ing and rolling of a ship will increase 
the uncertainty of a successful shot, but 
the same conditions embarrass the. work- 
ing of other guns and torpedoes, and 
will by no means render the dynamite 
gun unserviceable. 

The light draught and great speed of 
the ‘‘ Vesuvius” will enable her to take 
advantage of all inner passages and 
shoal places, where she cannot be fol- 
lowed, and from which she can dart out 
to deliver her fire. We haven't a fort 
between Maine and Texas, nor a gun 
mounted, nor a ship afloat that can 
resist a modern iron-clad; but the ‘‘ Ve- 
suvius” may sink the most formidable 
ship with a single shell. However re- 
mote the chances of a successful shot, 
therefore, officers will be found ready to 
take all risks, and the obstacles to be 
overcome will be no greater than those 
encountered by Cushing when he sank 
the ‘‘ Albemarle.” If war were forced 
upon us now, unprepared as we are, 
our naval officers would be called upon 
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to attack an enemy’s ships with the 
crudest weapons—even with the spar 
torpedo. They should be quite willing, 
therefore, to make the most of a weapon 
that may accomplish, with less danger, 
the destruction of a vessel at the dis- 
tance of a mile. 

The vulnerability of the ‘‘ Vesuvius” 
is not a subject for adverse criticisin, 
since she has been built merely as a 
floating gun-carriage to demonstrate to 
the most conservative the possibility of 
using this weapon afloat. Nearly all 
foreign torpedo boats are unarmored and 
quite as vulnerable as the ‘‘ Vesuvius.” 
what is more to their disad- 
vantage, they must approach to within 
four hundred yards of an enemy to be 
efficient, while the ‘‘ Vesuvius” may re- 
main at four times that distance. 

Modifications will be made in future 
vessels. Guns will be placed to fire 
astern as well as ahead; armor protec- 
tion will be sought either by armoring 
the bow and stern, encasing the guns in 
a heavily-armored tube, or building the 
ship with nothing above water but a 
turtle back. One gun may be mounted 
nearly horizontal for use at close quar- 
ters or against other torpedo boats. 

Lieutenant Commander F. M. Barber, 
U. S. Navy, in a recent article, states 
that the preliminary designs have been 
already prepared for a large vessel of 
3300 tons displacement, with sufficient 
coal capacity for cruising purposes, and 
with a supply of 800 projectiles stowed 
well below the water line, which would 
be sufficient to clear a channel five miles 
long of mines or obstructions. Her 
dynamite guns may also be used for 
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MANNING YARDS ON BOARD THE ‘‘ ATLANTA’ IN HONOR OF QUEEN KAPIOQLANI. 
(From Photograph by E. H. Hart.) 


general purposes, and she will have a 
large battery of machine guns. This 
ship will be divided into water-tight 
compartments and have a double _bot- 
tom. A heavy turtle-back of steel 5 
inches thick constitutes the striking fea 
ture, extending entirely over the vessel 
in every part and down to 4 feet below 
the water line. Such a vessel will be 
formidable in offensive as well as in 
defensive operations, 


It is not claimed that the dynamite 
cruiser will revolutionize naval warfare, 
but that it will prove a most important 
auxiliary and perform a duty that no 
other weapon can perform. 

In 1874-75 the keels of five double-tur- 
retted monitors were laid, and although 
the ships were launched they were never 
completed. In 1886 Congress made an 
appropriation to finish these monitors and 
provide them with rifled guns and armor 
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protection as coast defence vessels. The 
work has begun and will be pushed as fast 
as armor can be supplied. The ‘‘ Puritan,” 
the largest of the monitors, has a displace- 
ment of 6,000 tons, while the ‘* Mianto- 
nomoh,” ‘‘ Monadnock,” ‘‘ Amphitrite ” 
and ‘‘ Terror,” sister-ships, have each a 
displacement of 3,815 tons. The turrets 
are plated with 114 inches of armor, and 
the armored decks are two inches thick. 
The ventilators and lower parts of smoke 
pipes are protected by ten inches of armor 
and the pilot houses are plated with from 
9 to 12 inches of steel. The ‘‘ Puritan ” is 
296 feet long with a breadth of 60 feet, 
while the ‘*‘ Miantonomoh ” and class are 
262 feet long with 55 feet beam. The 
‘* Puritan ” has 12-inch armor on her side 
and the other ships 7-inch, the former 
showing 30 inches of her side above water 
and the lat- 
ter only 25 
inches. 

The mon- 
itors will 
each carry 
four 10-inch 
breech- 
loading ri- 















STEEL CRUISER ‘* CHARLESTON.” 


fles throwing 500-pound shells, which 
will pierce 23 inches of wrought iron 
at close quarters and 175 inches at the 
distance of a mile. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that of the 
seventy ironclads in the English navy 
there are only eleven that have more 
than 173 inches of armor, and only 
one that has 23 inches. Since few mod- 
ern ships are completely armored, and 





the maximum thickness being restricted 
to the waterline, it follows that there 
are but few ships afloat that may not 
be pierced by the guns of our monitors. 
The armor of the ‘‘ Puritan” is thicker 
than that of two-thirds of the armored 
ships of France or England, from which 
it will be seen that she is by comparison 
a formidable ship. Another point is that 
the ‘‘ Puritan” presents such asmall tar- 
get for an enemy’s guns. Her side, only 
30 inches out of water, will be difficult to 
hit, and her turrets, circular in shape and 
Only 9 feet above the water line, present 
but little surface. Foreign ironclads, 
particularly those that have more armor 
than the ‘‘ Puritan,” have immense hulls 
from 20 to 30 feet out of water, thus pre- 
senting a target about ten times as large 
as the ‘‘ Puritan.” The latter will evi- 
dently have a great advantage in this 
respect, since most shot that strike short 
will ricochet harmlessly over her deck, 


whereas they would 
pierce the side of any 
other vessel. The 
monitors are com- 
_ paratively slow, the 
speed varying from 11 to 13 knots, but, 
being intended merely for coast de- 
fence, speed is not so important, since 
their light draught, 14 to 18 feet, en- 
ables them to take advantage of shoal 
water and thus choose their distance from 
more powerful opponents. No foreign 
ships of this armor and gun-power draw 
less than from 20 to 30 feet of water, and 
could not, therefore, follow them into 
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shoal places. For this reason the impor- 
tant role of the monitors is apparent. As 
floating batteries stationed along the 
shores of the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Bays, and in shoal water off our principal 
ports, they may har- 


fire.” Nor are the monitors unhealthful. 
During the war the medical reports dur- 
ing a period of thirty months showed that 
‘*so far from being unhealthful, there 
was less sickness on board the monitors 





ass an attacking or 
blockading fleet. 
Above each turret 
is a pilot-house, con- 
ical in shape, to de- 
flect striking shot, 
and above each pilot- 
house, supported by 
iron stanchions, is 














a circular wooden 
house, containing 
quarters for officers, 
chart-rooms, ete. In the old monitors 
the turrets rested on the upper deck, from 
which they were lifted and revolved by a 
central spindle. This method has been 
done away with, and the turrets now 
pass through the upper deck and rest 
and revolve upon conical rollers in a cir- 
cular track on the next deck below. 

Between the two turrets is a hurricane 
deck supported on iron stanchions. Upon 
this deck, boats and hammocks will be 
stowed and machine guns mounted. At 
sea in heavy weather the seas will sweep 
freely over the deck and under the hurri- 
cane deck. Under these circumstances 
all hatches will be closed and the blower 
engines will ventilate the ship, air being 
supplied by the ventilators which project 
above the hurricane deck. 

The seaworthiness of the monitors has 
been thoroughly tested. The old ‘‘ Monad- 
nock” rounded Cape Horn in 1866 and 
behaved admirably in the long seas of the 
Pacific Ocean. Soon after the Civil War 
the old ‘‘ Miantonomoh ” made a cruise to 
Europe, encountering heavy weather. The 
seas would come over bow and stern four 
feet deep at times but pass off quickly with- 
out even preventing the use of her guns. 
She rolled but 7°, while the two ships 
accompanying her rolled 20 to 30°. In 
the report of this cruise by Assistant- 
Secretary Fox we find: ‘*‘ A vessel which 
attacks a monitor in a seaway must ap- 
proach very close to have any chance of 
hitting such alow hull; and even then 
the monitor is half the time covered up 
with three or four feet of water, protect- 
ing herself and disturbing her opponent's 


ARMORED BATTLE SHIP ‘‘ TEXAS.” 


than on the same number of wooden ships 
with an equal number of men and in 
similarly exposed positions.” Even when 
sealed up in bad weather there have been 
somany improvements in ventilation that 
fresh air will be forced to all parts of the 
ship, while electric lights will add much 
to the comfort and healthfulness of the 
monitors. 

The monitor is in many respects the 
best possible type for a coast defence 
vessel. The present ships, however, while 
they will be efficient against the navies 
of weak powers, will, with the exception 
of the ‘‘ Puritan,” be too vulnerable to 
withstand the large-calibre high-powered 
rifles which will pierce their armor. Im- 
provements could be made in future ships. 
By giving the vessel a single turret its 
armor may be doubled, and the sides and 
deck should be much thicker to enable 
these monitors to come to close quarters 
and endure safely the heavy plunging 
fire from the guns of cruising ships. In- 
tended for coast defence, they need carry 
but little coal and provisions, thus saving 
space for powerful machinery and every 
appliance of modern warfare. A rendez- 
vous selected off each port in shoal water 
could supply coal, the vessels running in 
whenever necessary. All these improve- 
ments, with a more minutely subdivided 
hull, will render the monitor more 
invulnerable, and it is probable that 
the result may be accomplished without 
greatly increasing the draught of water, 
which should be as light as possible. 

The monitors have only one short 
mast for signaling purposes, with a mili- 
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tary top where a machine gun may be 
mounted. 

The plans are now being prepared for 
two single-turretted monitors of 3,500 
tons displacement, designed for a speed 
of 18 knots. Their armor will be very 
thick, and they will each carry a dyna- 


On the upper deck are two revolving 
turrets, with 10$ inch armor, one on 
each side of the ship en echelon to per- 
mit all turret guns to fire directly ahead 
and astern as well as on both sides. In 
the central line between these two tur- 
rets are superstructures within which 
are quarters for the admi 






























ral and captain and space 
for a portion of the crew. 
On the top of the super- 
structures the boats are 


























HOTCHKISS REVOLVING CANNON MOUNTED IN MILITARY TOP. 


mite gun and a 16-inch rifle throwing a 
shell weighing about a ton, which will 
pierce more than thirty inches of wrought 
iron. 

The only armored cruising ships as 
yet designed for the navy are the 
‘*Maine,” building at the New York 
Navy Yard, and the ‘‘Texas,” to be 
built at Norfolk. 

The ‘‘Maine” has a displacement of 
6,000 tons; length, 310 feet; breadth, 57 
feet, and average draught 214 feet. For 
a distance of 180 feet in the wake of 
the machinery, there is a belt of steel 
armor 11 inches thick extending from 3 
feet above to 4 feet below the water line. 
Built across the ship, joining the for- 
ward ends of this belt, is an armored 
bulkhead 6 inches thick for protection 
when fighting bows on. An armored 
steel deck, from 2 to 4 inches thick, is 
worked over the armor belt for addi- 
tional protection to the machinery, and 
slopes down from the ends of the belt 
to 2 feet below the water line at the 
bow and stern to protect the steering 
gear and support the ram bow. 


carried, there being two 60-foot torpedo 
boats. The superstructures are cut away 
abreast the turrets to allow the tur- 
ret guns to fire across the upper deck. 
There are 174 water-tight compartments 
in the ship, with all the facilities for 
ventilation and drainage. Four sets of 
dynamos run the electric lights through- 
out the ship, as well as three powerful 
search lights for use in battle at night. 
On the central superstructure is an ellip- 
tical conning tower composed of 10-inch 
steel plates, from which the captain will 
manoeuvre the ship in battle. The ship 
has three masts, bark rigged, spreading 
7,000 square feet of canvas, and she can 
carry 850 tons of coal, which will enable 
her to steam a distance of 5,000 miles. 
There are to be two 10-inch steel rifles 
in each turret, having an extreme range 
of about 9 miles, the charge of powder 
being 250 pounds and the shell weighing 
500 pounds. There are six 6-inch rifles, 
two mounted under the forward super- 
structure, firing directly ahead and on 
each side; two under the after super- 
structure, firing directly astern and on 
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each side, and the remaining two on the 
top of the central superstructure, one on 
each side. All these guns are protected 
from machine-gun fire by semi-circular 
steel shields. The secondary battery 
comprises twenty-five ma- 

chine guns and gatlings, 

mounted inside and on top 

of the superstructures, and 

two in each military top 
aloft, several firing ahead 

and several firing astern. 

One of the features of this 

ship is the heavy fire ahead 

and astern from all guns, —= 
one volley throwing 2,200 — 
Ibs. of metal in line with 
the keel, and 2,300 pounds 
at right angles to the keel. 
There are alsoseven torpedo- 
launching tubes, some being 
above and some below the 
water line. 

The ‘‘ Maine” is designed for a speed 
of seventeen knots, and will have good 
manceuvring power, the engines being 
of the twin-screw triple-expansion type, 
to develop 8,750 horse-power. 

The armored battle ship ‘‘ Texas” 
differs from the ‘‘ Maine” in several re- 
spects. Her displacement is 6,300 tons; 
length, 290 feet; breadth, 64 feet, and 
average draught of water 224 feet. She 
has no sail power, but two short military 
masts with platforms, each mounting 
two machine guns. The engines, boilers 
and magazines are protected by a belt of 
12-inch steel armor extending from 2 feet 


CROSS SECTION 
STEEL DECK, 








above to 4$ feet below the water line. 
Both the forward and after ends of this 
belt are connected by transverse steel 
breastworks six inches thick. An ar- 
mored deck three inches thick is worked 
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OF STEEL CRUISER “‘ NEWARK,’ SHOWING TURTLE-BACK 
AND COAL PROTECTION FOR MACHINERY AND VITALS. 


over the armored belt, and curves down 
below the water line at the bow and 
stern. There is a small central super- 
structure with bridges and a hurricane 
deck. On a level with the hurricane 
deck is the conning tower, protected by 
ten inches of steel. The two revolving 
turrets are placed en echelon, as in the 
‘* Maine,” but closer together, under the 
hurricane deck, at opposite ends of the 
superstructure. The turrets are of 12-inch 
steel plates, and each contains one 12- 
inch gun, each gun firing ahead, astern 
and on both sides across the deck. There 
are six 6-inch guns, two mounted on the 
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THE CRUISER * ATLANTA.” 


same deck as the turrets, one forward 
and the other aft, and the remaining 
four on the gun deck below the turrets, 
in projecting sponsons. There are twen- 
ty-one machine guns and_ gatlings, 
twelve mounted on the gun deck, five 
on the top of superstructure and four 
aloft in the tops. There are six tubes 
for launching torpedoes above and below 
water. The 6-inch guns are all pro- 
tected by steel shields. The engines are 
of the twin-screw triple-expansion type, 
designed to develop 8,600 horse-power 
and a speed of seventeen knots, and 
with 850 tons of coal the ship will be 
able to steam a distance of 7,000 miles. 
The ‘‘ Texas” will be fitted as a flagship. 

Although the ‘‘ Maine” and ‘‘ Texas” 
are by no means the equals in power 
and armament of many ships in foreign 
navies, some of which have displacements 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 tons, with twenty 
to twenty-six inches of armor and 100-ton 
guns, they belong to the class of cruising 
ironclads that are advocated by many as 
most useful and efficient. They will be 
superior to more than half the ironclads 
of France and England, while few of the 
less powerful nations have ships of greater 
offensive strength. 

II. 


Of the unarmored cruisers, the ‘‘ Chi- 
cago,” ‘‘ Baltimore” and ‘‘ Philadelphia’ 
are the largest, and are similar in some 
features of construction. 


’ 





The ‘*Chicago,” built by John Roach, 
now lies at the New York Navy Yard, 
and will soon be completed. Her dis- 
placement is 4,500 tons, length, 334 feet; 
breadth, 48 feet, and mean draught 19 
feet. Her engines are of the beam type, 
with twin screws, and although they 
were severely criticized by foreign au- 
thorities because of their novelty, they 
developed the required power and a 
maximum speed of 16 knots. The 
**Chicago ” will carry 900 tons of coal, 


and can keep the sea for twenty days, 
steaming a distance of 5,500 miles. She 


has considerable sail power also, spread- 
ing 15,000 feet of canvas, bark rigged. 
Her sail power will enable her to econo- 
mize coal somewhat in cruising. The 
coal is stowed around the machinery, 
and as an additional protection there is 
a 14-inch steel protective deck over the 
machinery. The steam steering-gear is 
well below the water line, and is also 
protected by a steel covering. There are 
many water-tight compartments, and a 
complete system of ventilation and drain- 
age. The ship is well lighted with elec- 
tric lights, there being two sets of dy- 
namos. 

There are four 8-inch rifles mounted 
on the spar deck, two on each side, in 
projecting sponsons that permit bow and 
stern fire. There are eight 6-inch guns 


on the gun deck, three on each side, and 
two mounted forward, firing directly 
On the same 


ahead and on each bow. 
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deck are two 5-inch guns mounted aft 


in the admiral’s cabin, 
There is also a secondary 
battery of six machine- 
guns. A conning tower 
on the forward bridge is 
protected by four inches 
of steel. On her trial 
the ** Chicago” was very 
steady, and manceuvred 
very well. She will be 
fitted as a flagship. 

The ‘* Baltimore,” 
building at Cramp’s, has 
about the same dimen- 
sions as the ‘* Chicago.” 
Her engines are more 
powerful, being of the 
twin-screw triple expan- 
sion type, designed for a 
speed of 19 knots with 
forced draft. She will 
have no sail power, there 
being two short masts 
for signalling purposes, 
with military tops or 
platforms where’ ma- 
chine guns will be 
mounted in battle. She 
has forecastle and poop 
decks with an uncovered 
gun-deck between. The 
protective deck, extend- 
ing from bow to stern, 
covering the machinery 
and steering gear, is 
much thicker than that 
of the ‘‘ Chicago,” being 
formed of steel plates 
from 23 to 4 inches thick, 
which will give ample 
protection for the vitals. 
Stowed around the ma- 
chinery she will carry 
850 tons of coal, which 
will enable her to steam 
for 33 days at a speed of 
10 knots, covering a dis- 
tance of 8,000 miles. The 
main battery consists of 
four 8-inch rifles, two 
mounted forward on the 
forecastle and two aft on 
the poop, for bow and 
stern fire, and six 6-inch 


rifles mounted in projecting sponsons on 
the main deck, the forward pair firing 
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firing astern. 
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ahead and the after pair firing astern. 
The ‘‘ Baltimore” will have five tubes for 











launching torpedoes, two firing ahead 
one firing astern, and one on each side 
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BOWS OF THE CRUISER *‘ BOSTON’’; OFFICERS AND CREW STATIONED TO MEET AN ATTACK BY TORPEDO+BOATS. 


(From Photograph by E. H. Hart.) 


The secondary battery will be powerful, 
comprising 16 machine guns. The con- 
ning tower on the forecastle deck will be 
3 inches thick. The ‘‘ Baltimore” will 
be fitted as a flagship, and if she makes 
the speed for which she is designed, she 
will be the equal of any unarmored ship 
of her tonnage afloat. 

The *‘ Philadelphia,” also building at 
Cramp’s, will have the same speed and 
very similar to the ‘ Baltimore.” 
Her battery, however, will consist of 
twelve 6-inch guns, mounted the same 
as the ‘‘ Baltimore’s,” except that there 
are two more in broadside. The rig of 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia” will be that of a 
three-masted schooner, spreading 5,500 
square feet of canvas. 

Next in size are the ‘‘ Newark” and 
San Francisco.” The ‘‘Newark” is 


} 
be 
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building at Cramp’s. She has a dis- 
placement of 4,100 tons; length, 328 
feet; breadth, 49 feet; draught, 19 feet, 
and with triple expansion twin-screw 
engines she is designed for a speed of 18 
knots. The ‘‘ Newark” has a stout pro- 
tective deck of steel plates, from 2 to 3 
inches thick, extending from bow to 
stern, forming a turtle-back over ma- 
chinery, steering gear and magazines, 
and supporting the ram bow. The ac- 
companying section of the ‘‘ Newark” 
will illustrate very well the system of 
coal protection and the protective deck 
in all unarmored ships. 

The ‘‘Newark” is like the “ Balti- 
more” in having a poop and forecastle 
with an uncovered gun-deck between. 
The rig will be that of a bark spreading 
11,900 square feet of canvas. With 856 

















tons of coal she can steam 34 days at 10 


knots and cover 9,000 miles. The main 
battery consists of 126-inch rifles mounted 
on the main deck in projecting spon- 
sons, the four forward and four after 
guns firing ahead and astern, respect- 
ively. These guns are all protected by 
semi-circular steel shields 2 inches thick, 
and the shot will pierce 13 inches of iron 
at close quarters. The secondary bat- 
tery will comprise eleven machine guns, 
two being mounted aloft in the military 
tops. There will be six tubes for launch- 
ing torpedoes. The ship is divided into 
147 watertight compartmenis, and like 
all the unarmored ships now building, 
the system of ventilation, drainage and 
electric lighting will be complete. The 
‘* Newark ” will be fitted as a flagship. 

The ‘‘San Francisco,” building at the 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, has the same displacement as the 
‘*Newark,” but is designed for a speed 
of 19 knots. The battery is the same as 
that of the ‘‘ Newark,” but the two for- 
ward guns are mounted on the forecastle 
and the two after guns on the poop, as 
in the case of the ‘* Philadelphia.” The 
rig will be that of a three-masted 
schooner, spreading 5,400 square feet of 
canvas. In all other respects she is the 
counterpart of the ‘‘ Newark.” 

The ‘‘Charleston,” building at San 
Francisco, and launched July 18th, dif- 
fers somewhat from all the ships previ- 
ously described. She is built after the 
plans of the Japanese cruiser ‘‘ Naniwa 
Kan,” bought from the firm of Arm- 
strong, in England. Her displacement 
is 3,700 tons; length, 320 feet; breadth, 
46 feet, and draught 18 feet. She has 
compound twin-screw engines in separ- 
ate watertight compartments, designed 
to give a speed of 19 knots. The 
‘*Charleston” has a steel turtle-back 
from 2 to 3 inches thick, extending from 
bow to stern over the engines, steering 
gear and vital parts, supporting the ram 
and giving strength and stiffness to the 
whole structure. 

There is a central uncovered super- 
structure, or breastwork, built on the 
upper deck, in which six 6-inch guns are 
mounted in projecting sponsons. At 
each end of this superstructure is a cir- 
cular barbette in which an 8-inch gun is 
mounted, firing ahead or astern, as the 
Vor. VIIL—34 
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case may be, and on both sides as well. 
The secondary battery will comprise 
fourteen machine guns mounted around 
on the rail of the superstructure, on the 
bridge and aloft in the military tops. 
There are two short masts for signaling 
purposes, with the platforms for machine 
guns. The conning tower of 2-inch 
steel plates is built on the bridge, near 
the forward part of the superstructure. 
There are four launching-tubes for tor- 
pedoes. All modern improvements are 
provided as to ventilation, drainage and 
electric lighting, with water-tight com- 
partments and steam steering-gear. 

The ‘‘ Boston ” and ‘‘Atlanta” are sis- 
ter ships, built by John Roach, the for- 
mer nearing completion at the New York 
Navy Yard, and the latter has been 
cruising with the home squadron. Their 
displacement is 3,200 tons; length, 283 
feet; breadth, 42 feet, and mean draught 
17 feet. They are brig-rigged, spreading 
10,400 square feet of canvas, which will 
enable them to economise coal in mak- 
ing long passages at sea. The ‘‘Atlanta” 
is reported to have made six knots under 
sail alone. 

The guns are mounted in a central 
curved superstructure, the ends of the 
ships being low and unobstructed to 
permit the fore and aft fire of the guns. 
Mounted in low barbettes en echelon, at 
the opposite ends of the superstructure, 
are the two 8-inch rifles, which can fire 
ahead or astern, as the case may be, 
and on both sides also. The forward 
and after 6-inch guns under the super- 
structure are shifting guns, that may 
fire in line with the keel and on one side 
as well. There are four more 6-inch 
guns under the superstructure, two fir- 
ing on each side, making in all six 
6-inch and two 8-inch guns—the same 
battery as the ‘‘ Charleston’s.” 

At the four corners of the superstruct- 
ure are circular towers in which 3- 
pounder Hotchkiss guns are mounted, 
while two 6-pounders are mounted amid- 
ships in broadside. On top of these 
towers are two 1-pounders and two elec- 
tric search-lights for use at night. In 
addition, two revolving cannon will be 
mounted in the military tops, and two 
gatlings on the rail, making a powerful 
secondary battery of twelve guns. These 
ships are steered by steam, lighted 
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throughout with electric lights, provided 
with complete systems of ventilation 
and drainage, with many water-tight 
compartments and a 13-inch steel pro- 
tective deck over the machinery. The 
coal is also stowed around the engines 
and boilers for protection. 

During the recent cruise of the ‘‘At- 
lanta” she was reported to be an excellent 
sea-boat and a steady gun platform. The 
defects developed in the trial of her 
guns were very much exaggerated by 
the press, and will be remedied without 
difficulty. The ‘‘Atlanta” made a maxi- 
mum speed of sixteen knots, and it is 
confidently reported that the ‘* Boston” 
will do as well, if not better. The cir- 
eular conning tower at the forward end 
of the superstructure is protected by 
four inches of steel, and from this tower 
the captain can manceuvre the ship and 
direct the fire of her guns. 

The ‘* Yorktown,” ‘‘ Bennington ” and 
“Concord” are smaller sister ships of 
1,700 tons displacement, built for gen- 
eral cruising purposes and for commerce 
destroyers in time of war. The ‘ York- 
town” was launched at Cramp’s ship- 
yard April 28th, and the ‘‘ Bennington ” 
and ‘‘Concord” are building at Roach’s 
shipyard. 

These ships are 226 feet long, 36 feet 
beam, and draw 14 feet of water. They 
have twin-screw triple-expansion engines 
of the latest type, designed to give a 
speed of seventeen knots. There is a 
#-inch water-tight steel deck extending 
from bow to stern below the water line, 
covering the machinery, magazines and 
steering-gear, and curving down to sup- 
port the ram bow, giving stiffness to the 
whole structure. Sufficient coal is stowed 
around the machinery to enable these 
ships to keep the sea for thirty-six days 
and steam 8,500 miles. Rigged as three- 
masted schooners, spreading 6,000 square 
feet of canvas, their sail power will as- 
sist greatly while cruising, and it is ap- 
parent that these ships may maintain 
themselves for many weeks at sea before 
being compelled to run into port for coal 
and thus betray their whereabouts in 
time of war. Great speed and coal en- 
durance are matters of importance, as 
we learned during the Civil War, in ves- 
sels designed to avoid battle and devote 
themselves to the destruction of an en- 
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emy’s commerce. It takes many ships 
to catch one fast rover skillfully com- 
manded, as was the ‘‘Alabama.” 

Few of the great nations whose navies 
are more powerful than ours have so 
little foreign commerce to protect in 
time of war,.and they would therefore 
suffer more from commerce destroyers. 
This being about our only point of ad- 
vantage in our present defenceless con- 
dition, it is evident that we should make 
the most of it, and with a large number 
of ships like the *‘ Yorktown” we may 
play havoc with an enemy’s commerce, 
and commercial interests are of vital 
importance to many nations. 

The light draught of these vessels makes 
them particularly serviceable, as they can 
navigate in comparatively shoal water 
and visit many ports that cannot 
reached by larger ships. 

The armament of these ships is very 
formidable, for their tonnage. There are 
two 6-inch guns mounted on the fore- 
castle, firing ahead and on each side; two 
6-inch guns on the poop, firing astern and 
on each quarter, and two mounted in 
broadside. All these guns are protected 
by steel shields. There are two machine 
guns firing ahead, two firing astern, and 
two mounted on the rail. In addition 
there are eight torpedo launching tubes: 
one fixed in the bow firing ahead, one 
fixed in the stern firing aft, and three 
movable tubes on each side of the ship. 
As the 6-inch gun will pierce 13 inches 
of wrought iron at close quarters, it is 
apparent that these cruisers, with their 
torpedoes, will prove no mean antago- 
nist for many larger ships. The heavy fire 
ahead and astern are strong points in 
vessels destined to chase fast merchant- 
men and to run away from more power- 
ful foes, keeping up a harassing fire at 
the same time. England has a number 
of these vessels called ‘‘ torpedo cruisers,” 
and their trials at sea have been very 
satisfactory. 

The ‘‘ Dolphin ” was built asa despatch 
boat by John Roach, and is now cruising 
in the Pacific. Her displacement is 1,500 
tons, length 265 feet, breadth 32 feet and 
draught 14 feet. The engines are com- 
pound with a single screw, and the maxi- 
mum speed is about 16 knots. The rig 
is that of athree-masted schooner. The 
rifle 
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mounted forward, firing on both sides and 
ahead; two 6-pounder and four 3-pounder 
Hotchkiss guns. These Hotchkiss guns, 
many of which are mounted on all the 
new ships, are very powerful weapons, 
as the 6-pounder will pierce 25 inches of 
armor and the 3-pounder 2 inches at a 
distance of 1,000 yards. 

The ‘* Petrel” is a small gunboat of 
870 tons displacement, length 175 feet, 
breadth 31 feet, and draught 12 feet, 
building at Baltimore. She is designed 
for a speed of 13 knots, with single-screw 
engines. A water-tight steel deck is 
worked over the machinery, and the coal 
is stowed for additional protection. The 
armament consists of four 6-inch rifles 
mounted in projecting sponsons ; 6-pound- 
er Hotchkiss guns mounted on the poop 
and forecastle, and 3-pounders mounted 
on the rail. The rig is that of a barken- 
tine spreading 4,800 square feet of can- 
vas. Ships of this class are very useful 
for cruising service, particularly for river 
navigation in China and other countries, 
owing to their light draught and handi- 
ness. 

It may be said that the fourteen un- 
armored ships are all excellent in design 
and the equals of any of their class in the 
world. The fact that they are only par- 
tially protected from shot, and that their 
crews will be somewhat exposed in battle 
is remarked by many of our people, but 
it must be remembered that such unar- 
mored ships form the bulk of all foreign 
navies. England and France each has 
about 70 ironclads, while they would 
equip in time of war at least two or three 
hundred unarmored ships and fast mail- 
steamers for cruis:ng purposes. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that 
all the heavy guns for our new ships are 
designed by the Bureau of Ordnance and 
built in this country at the Washington 
Navy Yard, the South Boston Iron Works 
and the West Point Foundry. Those 
thus far finished and tested have given 
excellent results, and are the equals of 
any guns of their calibre in the world. 

The matter of torpedoes is being con- 
sidered by the Bureau of Ordnance, at the 
Torpedo Station, and by officers specially 
interested in the subject, and we may rest 
assured that the result will be satisfac- 
tory. The ‘‘Stiletto,” a fast boat built 
by Herreshoff, has been purchased for 


the navy, and Cramp & Sons have taken 
the contract for a new submarine torpedo 
boat. 

Our sailors have been supplied with 
magazine rifles and all the accoutre- 
ments necessary in service on shore. 
There have been numerous instances in 
the history of this country, of important 
service rendered on shore by our sailors 
in all parts of the world, and the neces- 
sity for such service is likely to arise at 
any time. Our sailors are accordingly 
drilled in infantry and machine-gun tac- 
ties, and prepared for duty in dispersing 
mobs, in street fighting, and in camping 
for a limited time. 

The completion of all the ships now 
building will give us seven ironclads and 
fourteen unarmored cruisers of different 
sizes. This fleet will be about one-tenth 
the effective force of England and France 
and much inferior to the navies of Italy, 
Germany and Russia, and it is probable 
that each succeeding Congress will add 
to our fleet. In the appropriation bill 
this year the House provided for three 
fine steel cruisers and one large ironelad. 
The Senate, it is said, will strike out the 
provision for the ironclad and provide 
instead for three additional cruisers like 
the ‘* Yorktown.” 

Since unarmored ships are not equal 
to the duty of defending a coast against 
heavy ironclads it would seem manifest 
that seven armored ships, two of which 
will not be finished for years to come, 
will be insufficient for the protection of 
about 7,000 miles of coast—1,000 miles to 
ach ship. Spain, a country with which 
we may have complications, as in the 
affair of the ‘* Virginius,” owing to the 
proximity of the West Indies, is building 
up a powerful navy, five of her unar- 
mored ships being larger and therefore 
superior to ours, while one magnificent 
ironclad, the ‘‘ Pelayo,” of 9,000 tons, 
will be far more powerful than our 
‘* Maine ” or ‘‘ Texas.” These are cogent 
reasons for adding a few more armored 
vessels to our navy. 

A navy is a source of economy. A 
strong fleet in 1861 would have enabled 
us to seize the Southern seaports, control 
the Mississippi and the James, cut off 
supplies from abroad, prevent the expor- 
tation of cotton, and bring the war to a 
close in half the time with far less ex- 
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pense and with less loss of life. This 
fact is conceded by military men who 
appreciated the strategic advantage of the 
Southern coast during the Civil War, 
and who knew that its possession from 
the start greatly encouraged the South, 
protecting their communications and giv- 
ing them hope of foreign recognition. 
Without the coast defences they would 
have been hemmed in from the beginning 
—attacked in front and rear—and could 
not have held out as they did. 

Our strong navy in 1868 alone induced 
England to accede to the policy of 
arbitration. Nothing else will explain 
Justin McCarthy's admission in his ‘* His- 
tory of Our Own Times”: ‘* They [the 
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English] were somewhat in the position 
of a government who have to submit to 
rigorous and humiliating terms of peace.” 
Will an Englishman ever submit to 
‘*yigorous and humiliating terms” if he 
can help himself? 

We can never enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine without a strong navy. This fact 
must beapparent. No foreign power that 
may seek to violate its principles will pay 
any attention to our protests if we have 
no force to back our policy. <A lion will 
not arbitrate with a lamb when he may 
eat the latter. We must either abandon 
the Monroe Doctrine entirely, or provide 
ourselves with the navy necessary to its 
enforcement. 











INTO THE 


DARK. 


I GAZE into the dark, O love! 
I gaze into the dark. 
The creeping shadows chill me, and the night, 
With wide outreaching arms, holds thee afar. 


O yearning eyes! 


Your love midst wondrous light, 


More fair than falls from moon-ray or from star, 
Smiles out into the dark. 


I reach into the dark, O love! 
I reach into the dark. 
I cannot find thee, and my groping hands 
Touch only memories and phantom shapes. 
O empty arms! Be glad of those sweet lands 
Wherein your love all loneliness escapes, 
And smiles into the dark. 


I eall into the dark, O love! 
I eall into the dark. 


There 
No 


comes from out the hush below, above, 
answer but my own quick-fluttered breath. 


O doubting heart! dost thou not know thy love, 
Across the awful silentness of death, 
Smiles at thee through the dark? 


Jessie F. O'Donnell. 

















BY JAMES 


IN speaking of the effect produced by a 
Protective Tariff on the wages of Labor, 
President Cleveland makes some re- 
markable statements in his now historic 
message of December last. Among the 
most curious assertions are those con- 
tained in the two following paragraphs 
which are quoted without abridgment: 

By the last census it is made to appear that of the 
17,392,099 of our population engaged in all kinds of in- 
dustries, 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture, 4,074,- 
238 in professional and personal service (2,934,876 of 
whom are domestic servants and laborers), while 
1,810,256 are employed in trade and transportation, 
and 3,837,112 are classed as employed in manufactur- 
ing and mining. 

For present purposes, however, the last number 
given should be considerably reduced, Without at- 
tempting to enumerate all, it will be conceded that 
there should be deducted from those which it includes 
375,143 carpenters and joiners, 285,401 milliners, dress- 
makers and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 
tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 
41,309 bakers, 22,083 plasterers, and 4,891 engaged in 
manufacturing agricultural implements, amounting in 
the aggregate to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 persons 
employed in such manufacturing industries as are 
claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

The argument of the President, plainly, 
though indirectly, expressed, is that those 
not employed in what may be termed 
‘‘»yrotected industries” have no interest 
in maintaining a Protective Tariff. A 
very slight analysis will serve to show 
that in this deduction the President is in 
error. Take, for instance, the ‘'375,143 
carpenters and joiners.” Where does the 
President suppose that this large host of 
intelligent mechanics — with, perhaps, 
nearly two millions of persons dependent 
on their earnings—will find work if the 
destruction or serious impairment of the 
Protective system shall arrest the build- 
ing of great factories and storehouses, 
with the thousands of dwellings required 
for workmen and the enlarged and 
widening demand for all kinds of struct- 
ures for the inhabitants of the village 
which always springs up around the 
factory? 

The inquiry in regard to the ‘375,143 
carpenters and joiners” is equally perti- 
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nent and equally strong when applied to 
the ‘102,473 masons” and the ‘‘ 22,08: 
plasterers” who the President assumes 
have no interest in a Protective Tariff. 
If the whole number of masons and 
plasterers could be interrogated as to the 
amount of work which they have done 
in the last twenty years in connection 
with buildings for manufacturing vent- 
ures and investments directly and in- 
directly encouraged and sustained by 
Protective duties, their answer would 
probably surprise the President. Indeed 
the President might well be astounded 
by the proportion of total earnings which 
these masons—with half a million of 
people dependent on them—have derived 
from enterprises which would never have 
come into existence but for the beneficent 
influence of a Protective Tariff. 

According to the President’s theory 
the ‘‘ 285,401 milliners, dressmakers and 
seamstresses ’ and the ‘133,756 tailors 
and tailoresses” are not to be affected by 
reductions in the tariff. That statement is 
really equivalent to saying that the earn- 
ings of tailors and dressmakers are not 
at all dependent upon the ability of the 
communities wherein they reside to pay 
for good clothes; and the further deduc- 
tion is involved from the President's 
statement that even if the thrift and 
wealth of these communities are de- 
pendent upon protection the removal of 
the cause of the thrift and wealth will 
not affect the fortunes of the dress- 
makers and the tailors. 

Before the President concluded that 
‘172,726 blacksmiths” were not to be 
affected in their work and wages by the 
impairment of the Protective system, it 
might have been well to inquire how 
largely they were connected in their 
daily employment with the growth and 
spread of that system? The blacksmith is 
not employed merely in shoeing horses, 
but he is the most widely and various- 
ly engaged of all mechanics, and is as 
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largely paid as any other skilled worker. 
The arrest of manufacturing enterprises 
in the country by unwise reductions of 
the tariff would undoubtedly reduce the 
aggregate earnings of the 172,726 black- 
smiths by several millions of dollars an- 
nually, and to a great extent affect the 
comfort of the eight hundred thousand 
persons dependent upon them for support. 

Are the ‘‘ 76,241 butchers ” (whom the 
President adduces as not at all depend- 
ent upon the Protective Tariff) just as 
certain to find a good market for porter- 
house steaks and sirloin roasts if an in- 
jurious reduction in tariff duties shall 
cripple the resources and reduce the 
wages of many thousands of men engaged 
in the protected industries? A ranchman 
largely interested in the growth of cattle 
on the Western plains said to me last week 
that a serious and prolonged strike of the 
laboring men in but one large city affect- 
ed the selling price of cattle in Chicago, 
because the inability to buy and consume 
beef was one of the first effects of the 
strike. If, instead of a voluntary and 
temporary strike, laboring men should 
be struck and permanently crippled by 
Democratic hostility to the Protective 
system, the ‘‘76,241 butchers” who, the 
President thinks, are not to be affected 
by the tariff, would at least find a good 
deal of leisure on their hands, and the 
shipment of beef to unprofitable markets 
abroad would undoubtedly increase. 

Not to go into useless detail, it may be 
safely asserted that every class which the 
President has placed in the list of those 
unaffected by tariff reduction would in 
fact be immediately influenced thereby— 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, 
and often disastrously. The entire argu- 
ment of the President is based on the old 
and often refuted Democratic argument 
that the tariff helps only those engaged 
in the ‘‘ protected industries,” and that 
it is injurious to all outside that number. 
The opponents of Protection refuse to see 
the remarkable inter-dependence of in- 
dustries which constantly grows closer in 
every community and every State, and 
which may be now seen throughout the 
Union in harmonious adaptation and 
effective co-operation. 

Strangely enough, the President neg- 
lects, either from design or oversight, to 
notice what effect the serious reduction 
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of the tariff would have on the 1,810,256 
men employed in transportation, viz., on 
the railroads, coast-wise vessels, river 
steamers and barges, canal, wagon and 
stage lines. These varied modes of trans- 
portation represent an investment of 
thousands of millions of dollars of Amer- 
ican money and give employment to 
nearly two millions of men, whose earn- 
ings support nine millions of people. 
Whatever impairs American manufact- 
uring, strikes at the great transportation 
interests. Iron ore, admitted free from 
Spain, coal admitted free from Nova 
Scotia, wool admitted free from Australia, 
all favor British ships at the expense of 
American railroads. The further the Pres- 
ident goes in the direction of the doctrine 
laid down in his message, the more direct 
and the more deadly is the assault upon 
the whole organization of American in- 
dustries. 

It might have proved advantageous to 
the President, as it would assuredly have 
proved interesting to the people, if he 
had caused an accurate official inquiry 
to be made into the close connection of 
the transportation and manufacturing 
interests, and how both in turn are in- 
dissolubly linked with the agricultural 
interest, to the great profit of all three. 
The very figures which the President 
quotes prove the immense home mar- 
ket which the farmers have in the 
United States. In round numbers, over 
seven millions are engaged in agricul- 
ture, while nearly ten millions are en- 
gaged in other industrial pursuits, and 
constitute, with the families dependent 
on them, an enormous market for the 
products of the farm. Every enlarge- 
ment of that home market is a boon to 
the farmer, while its diminution would 
be his direct and irreparable loss. 

It might also have been interesting if 
the President had extended his inquiries 
into the number of “ carpenters,” and 
‘*masons,” and ‘‘ plasterers,” and ‘‘ dress- 
makers,” and “tailors,” and ‘‘black- 
smiths,” and ‘‘ butchers,” who have been 
called to their respective employments 
in consequence of the general prosperity 
of the country brought about by the in- 
fluence of the tariff, and whose earnings 
would be seriously reduced by the de- 
struction of Protection. At that point 


the President would perhaps have found 
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the scope of his inquiries so enlarged 
that he would have been compelled to 
take into consideration every class of 
laborers in the country, and might, per- 
haps, have received new impressions as 
to the unity of Labor's demands and 
Labor’s interests. He would certainly 
have found that the reduction of the 
tariff, which he recommended, strikes 
Labor a far more severe blow than it 
inflicts upon Capital, and that in the end 


its most baleful effect, if enacted into 
law, would be in giving Capital an ex- 
asperating control of Labor—a_ result 
already attained where Free Trade is 
complete. It is not asserted that the 
President consciously designed or antici- 
pated this result, but the voters of the 
country must hold him responsible for 
the obvious effects of his official recom- 
mendation. They have neither time nor 
inclination to question motives. 
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OUR heart is like a beautiful smooth pool, 
That mirrors clear whatever bends above— 
Warm with the sun, and with the evening cool— 

So, love it gives me, if I bring it love. 


My grief lies in your heart 


as in my own, 


My gladness flashes back from you to me; 
No passing cloud of thought is mine alone, 
Reflected in your mind each thought I see. 


Why is it, then, that I am not content ? 
What do I long for? Is there more than this— 
That you should know each unsaid thing I meant, 
And give me thought for thought, and kiss for kiss ? 


And yet, sometimes, I grow to hate the thing 
That, imaged in your heart, lies clear and fair; 

What is beneath the love or thought I bring ? 
What hidden in the depths or shallows there ? 


Bessie Chandler. 





SOME SANE WORDS ABOUT BROWNING. 


BY EMILY SHAW FORMAN, 





O clearly comprehend 
the work of any art- 
ist, whether painter, 
poet or musician, we 
must first put our- 
selves in sympathy 
with his motive or 
intention; and, if we 
would judge him fair- 
ly, make this the measure of his success. 
Nothing short of this attains to the dig- 
nity of criticism, though much that is 
wholly unworthy, lacking this essential, 

goes by that name. 

Perhaps Robert Browning has suffered 
more than most artists from the hands 
of shallow and superficial critics, because 
in motive and method he has departed 
from well-worn and obvious paths, and 
struck out a new way for himself. Noth- 
ing is more common than to hear him 
depreciated because he is not Tennyson, 
or decried because some of his admirers, 
led by brave, scholarly Landor, have 
dared to utter his name in nearness to 
Shakespeare’s. 

For the last three or four years the 
magazines and papers, both in England 
and America, have been flooded with silly 
talk and cheap wit about the ‘‘ Browning 
Craze.” Itis doubtful whether any such 
thing has existed except on paper. The 
phrase may have originated in the empty 
brain of some ‘‘ funny man” of the news- 
papers, who, seeing it stated that a society 
had been formed in London for the study 
of Browning, and, having never heard of 
Browning, concluded that the members 
must be crazy. The phrase was taking 
and catchy, and, once started, it has led 
a lively career; but the thing for which 
it stands is as hard to find as a genuine 
case of hydrophobia. 

It is true that there are in England and 
America many societies and clubs giving 
time and serious study to the works of 
Robert Browning; these include eminent 
scholars, well-known artists, learned pro- 
fessors and eager students; but there are 
similar societies and clubs for the study 


























of Shakespeare, Shelley, Goethe and 
Dante. Why should one be styled a craze 
and not the others? Partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the age has a greater reverence for 
the dead than for the living; and partly, 
no doubt, because the public is so ignor- 
ant of Browning’s poetry and his purpose. 
It is so easy to ridicule that of which we 
know nothing! 

It is not at all strange that the general 
public should be ignorant of a poet who 
demands so much. Browning has not 
written lightly, and is not to be lightly 
read. Into his work he has put the varied 
learning of a ripe scholar, the solid 
thought of a profound thinker, the vivid 
imagination of a great poet, and has in- 
fused it all with the vitality of a remark- 
ably vigorous nature. 

We are bound to give him in return 
careful study, an unprejudiced mind, 
and, as far as possible, a sympathetic 
comprehension. We have an excellent 
example of the opposite treatment in an 
article entitled ‘‘The Browning Craze,” 
which has recently appeared in magazine 
literature. The writer, who has acquired 
some reputation as the author of sketches 
of New York fashionable society, and 
who, in pursuit of this absorbing branch 
of literature, has, I think, not found time 
to do more than skim the surface of 
Browning’s books, seems to take it for 
granted that this method is quite suffi- 
cient, and all that the poet deserves. He 
quite ignores all earnest students of 
Browning, styles his admirers ‘‘ inflam- 
mable zealots ” and ‘* loyal maniacs,” and 
intimates that the admiration is chiefly 
a pretence and the result of anglomania 
or snobbishness.. He is much mixed at 
“the placing of Mr. Browning above 
Lord Tennyson,” and cannot understand 
how any artist should hesitate to decide 
that ‘‘In Memoriam” and ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess,” those ‘‘ two inestimable marvels,” 
must be retained even at the cost of all 
that Browning has written. He speaks 
of ‘‘the craze which Browning has suc- 
ceeded in raising,” as if that had been the 
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effort of Browning’s life, and Browning 
himself were wholiy responsible for it. 
In his despair over the hopelessness of the 
situation, he regrets that Browning was 
not born in France, as in that case he 
would have been taught “‘ healthy, rigid, 
uncompromising lessons in style.” After 
hurling many remarkable epithets at the 
English poet, such as ‘‘ conscious trick- 
ster,” ‘‘ eccentric attitudinizing,” ‘‘ delib- 
erated oddity,” ‘‘ rank affectation,” ‘‘ art- 
istic laziness,” ‘‘ insufferable vanity ” and 
‘‘ the frivolity inseparable from his tem- 
perament,” he calls him a ‘‘ poseur.” The 
French word flies airily forth from that 
dainty hand that flings it, but rebounds 
with a droll effect from the sturdy, sin- 
cere English poet, who has the misfortune 
not to have been born in France. Why 
‘*poseur” 2? Why not, in plain English, 
poser? That would express quite clearly 
the attitude of the poet to his.critic. 

The article is very amusing, but so 
far as it exerts any influence, uttterly 
misleading. 

May not a sincere word be said for 
Robert Browning? What, then, is his 
motive or intention? He _ stated it 
himself, with serious frankness, as long 
ago as when he dedicated ‘‘Sordello” to 
his friend, M. Milsaud, saying: ‘‘My 
stress lay on the incidents in the devel- 
opment of a soul; little else is worth 
study. I, at least, always thought so,— 
you, with many known and unknown 
to me, think so,—others may one day 
think so.” This is the key to all his 
work. He does not propose to build up 
ideal character, to carve a complete and 
rounded life, to paint lovely landscapes 
or sing melodious songs; he ‘‘ works in 
fresco;” he ‘‘blows through bronze.” 
His thought centres upon some ‘‘in- 
cident in the development of a soul;” 
some ‘‘ rebuff,” it may be, ‘that turns 
earth’s smoothness rough ;” some “‘ sting 
that bids not sit nor stand, but go!” 
some instant that flashes the truth out 
as by a lightning-stroke; some moment 
of revelation, 


‘‘When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong one;” 


some voice that sways and controls the 
deep under-currents of life, as the sordid 


voice that changed the whole purpose of 
‘*Pictor Ignotus;” some unconscious in- 
fluence that determines a destiny, as the 
look of Pompilia, which lifted Capon- 
sacchi to the level of her, and the 
‘‘passing by” of the trustful, singing 
little Pippa. Sometimes it is a crucial 
test, like the agony of the girl in ‘“‘ The 
Confessional,” or that of the Russian 
mother in ‘‘ Ivan Ivanovitch,” or of the 
‘“unhappy Martin Relph.” Sometimes 
it is an exalted experience, as that of 
the risen Lazarus, or of the Duchess 
in ‘‘The Flight,” when she meets the 
Gypsy Queen and ‘‘drinks life” from 
the eyes of the crone. But whether it 
happen on the heights or in the depths, 
this crisis, this turning point in a soul’s 
progress, this 


‘*Moment one and infinite, 
When a soul declares itself—to wit, 
By its fruit, the'thing it does:” 


this it is that centralizes all the best 
energies of our poet. 

.In Browning’s Essay on Shelley, a 
choice bit of writing, interesting both as 
the only piece of solid prose from his 
pen that has yet been put into print, 
and, still more, as his statement of the 
work of the subjective poet, he says: 

‘“The objective poet is one whose en- 
deavor has been to reproduce things ex- 
ternal (whether the phenomena of the 
scenic universe, or the manifested action 
of the human heart and brain) with an 
immediate reference, in every case, to 
the common eye and apprehension of 
his fellow-men, assumed capable of re- 
ceiving and profiting by this reproduc- 
tion. It has been obtained through the 
poet’s double faculty of seeing external 
objects more clearly, widely and deeply, 
than is possible to the average mind, at 
the same time that he is so acquainted 
and in sympathy with its narrow com- 
prehension, as to be careful to supply it 
with no other materials than it can com- 
bine into an intelligible whole. Sucha 
poet is properly the poietes, the fashion- 
er; and the thing fashioned, his poetry, 
will of necessity be substantive, projected 
from himself and distinct. 

‘* Gifted, like the objective poet, with the 
fuller perception of nature and man, the 
subjective poet is impelled to embody the 
thing he perceives, not so much with re- 
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ference to the many below as to the One 
above him, the Supreme Intelligence, 
which apprehends all things in their ab- 
solute truth—an ultimate view ever as- 
pired to, if but partially attained, by the 
poet’s own soul. Not what man sees, but 
what God sees—the Ideas of Plato, seeds 
of creation lying burningly on the Divine 
Hand—it is toward these that he strug- 
gles. Not with the combination of 
humanity in action, but with the per- 
sonal elements of humanity he has to 
do; and he digs where he stands—pre- 
ferring to seek them in his own soul as 
the nearest reflex of that absolute Mind, 
according to the intuitions of which he 
desires to perceive and speak. Such a 
poet does not habitually deal with the 
picturesque groupings and tempestuous 
twinings of the forest-trees, but with 
their roots and fibres naked to the chalk 
and stone. He does not paint pictures 
and hang them on the walls, but rather 
carries them on the retina of his own 
eyes. We must look deep into his 
human eyes, to see those pictures on 
them. He is rather a seer, accordingly, 
than a fashioner, and what he produces 
will be less a work than an effluence.” 

This statement of the work of the sub- 
jective poet, although referring imme- 
diately to Shelley, is certainly broad 
enough to be applied to all poets of 
the subjective school, and, therefore, to 
Browning himself, who is, without ques- 
tion, essentially a subjective poet. Vivid- 
ly as he can depict, and has depicted, the 
external and visible, this finds its chief 
value as a type or revelation of the 
inmost and invisible. The landscape 
interests him as a reflection or sugges- 
tion of the varying moods of mind and 
heart. 

Art is valuable to him as the result of 
the highest striving of the artist, and the 
effect of this endeavor upon other lives. 

The world is chiefly interesting to him 
as the environment of man. Life, the 
human soul and the relation of these to 
God are his constant theme, his absorb- 
ing problem, his profound study. 

So he looks not at the surface but at 
the centre of things; he seeks not effect 
but cause; he holds up for our considera- 
tion not a pictured ideal but a living 
reality. He deals with human beings— 


their motives, purposes and cross pur- 
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poses; their strength and weakness, fail- 
ure and success; as he says, with 


‘*Man’s thoughts, and loves and hates! 

Earth ismy vineyard, these grew there: 

From grape of the ground, I made or 
marred 

My vintage; easy the task or hard, 

Who set it—his praise be my reward!” 


More than half the misapprehension 
of Browning comes from ignorance or 
forgetfulness of his purpose and method. 
No objection is more frequently offered 
than this: ‘‘ Poetry should deal only 
with beautiful and inspiring themes; 
why does Browning choose the ugly and 
repulsive? These are out of the domain 
of poetry.” Certainly not out of the 
domain of poetry, if we define it as a 
criticism or transcript of life; not out of 
the domain of the poet of the human 
soul, so long as any distorted, cramped 
or crippled soul exists. To see beauty in 
these, to breathe our breath of love upon 
the divine spark that smoulders within, 
to lift them up and restore them to their 
place in the divine order, is not this 
worthy work for the poet as well as the 
philanthropist? And why not psychical 
poetry? Can poetry reach a_ higher 
height than the noblest mood of man? 
Can the poet sound a deeper depth than 
the mystery of the embodied soul? Does 
not art, in all its forms, find its best 
attainment when it serves as an environ- 
ment or reflection of humanity? As M. 
Taine has admirably shown in his work 
on English Literature, the leading litera- 
ture of any period reflects the character 
of that period—its tastes, attainment and 
<ndeavor. Our own time is, before every- 
thing else, humanitarian. Our inven- 
tions, our institutions, our charitable 
associations, are all based upon the pro- 
tection and progress of mankind. Our 
literature already shapes itself accord- 
ingly. We haye not only a large acces- 
sion of works purely ethical or psycho- 
logical, but our novels and romances 
begin to deal with life analytically and 
subjectively. It is said that the de- 
mand for George Eliot’s novels steadily 
increases. Also an interest springs up 
here, at last, in the works of George 
Meredith, for some years greatly admired 
by the best English critics;—a novelist 
of rare ability, who unites to a keen 
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penetrative power of analysis, a fine gift 
of imagination, and a delightful good 
humor; a not unworthy disciple of 
Robert Browning, whom he resembles 
somewhat in manner and purpose. All 
great poets are in part prophets, and 
forerun theirage. The poet of the future 
will sing not of arms, but of men. As 
Wagner has composed the music of the fu- 
ture, so has Browning written its poetry. 

A word about the form of Browning’s 
work. Speaking of the play of ‘‘Straf- 
ford,” he says: ‘‘It is a play of action in 
character rather than character in action.” 
This terse, epigrammatic phrase serves 
not only to mark the difference between 
Browning’s plays and plays which are 
written expressly for action upon the 
stage, but it also helps to explain why 
Browning gradually dropped the usual 
dramatic form and adopted that of the 
dramatic monologue, in the use of which 
he stands unequalled and almost alone. 
To vary Mr. Browning’s words a little: 
He outgrew 


‘*The simulation of the painted scene, 
Boards, actors, prompters, gaslight and 


costume, 
And [took] for a nobler stage the soul 
itself.” 


The dramatic monologue may almost 
be regarded as the resultant invention 
of Browning’s necessity. He found the 
‘trappings and the suits ” of the legiti- 
mate drama too cumbrovs for his purpose, 
and the ordinary soliloquy too monoton- 
ous and lifeless for his vivid imagination ; 
so he took the soliloquy, and, infusing 
it with dramatic fire, produced the dra- 
matic monologue, which blends the best 
elements of both. Some of these mono- 
logues are marvels of concentrated 
thought and feeling—a life-time in a 
page—a five-act tragedy in a single 
scene; witness ‘‘ Andrea del Sarto,” 
‘*Fra Lippo Lippi,” ‘‘ Count Gismond,” 
‘* Cristina,” and ‘‘ A Forgiveness.” 
These are sublimated plays, freed from 
act and scene, entrance and exit, cur- 
tain and prompter. With some human 
soul for stage, its tones, notes, hopes, 
fears for ‘‘ incidents,” and only words for 
actors, the master sets the living drama 
before our eyes. 

How they flock to do his bidding, these 
tried and trusty minions, ‘‘ one crowd but 


with many a crest,” as the keys at the 
touch of Abt Vogler ‘‘ pressed and im- 
portuned ” to build his ‘‘ structure brain,” 
his ‘‘ manifold music, as if 


‘* Zealous to hasten the work, 
Heighten their master his praise”! 


For the earnest student of Browning the 
dramatic monologues possess an absorb- 
ing fascination; in these the poet turns 
‘*seer,” and the poem seems not so much 
a work as ‘‘ an effluence.” 

It is noticeable that Browning’s critics 
invariably attack the form rather than 
the thought of his work. They are never 
weary of harping upon his obscurity, his 
involved sentences, his rugged rhymes, 
his clashing consonants and his monoton- 
ous blank verse. John Ruskin has said 
an apt word in regard to the comparative 
value of form and thought in poetry: 

‘“The strength of poetry is in its 
thought, not in its form; and with great 
lyrists their music is always secondary 
and their substance of saying primary; 
so much so that they will even daringly 
and wilfully leave a syllable or two 
rough, or even mean, and avoid a perfect 
rhythm, or sweetness, rather than let the 
reader’s mind be drawn away to lean too 
definitely on sound. On the other hand, 
the lower order of singers cast themselves 
primarily into their song, and are swept 
away with it (thinking themselves often 
finer folks for so losing their legs in the 
stream), and are in the end little con- 
cerned though there be an extremely 
minute dash and infusion of meaning in 
the jingle, so only that the words come 
tuneably.” 

It is to be said for Browning that he 
has not been neglectful of form. He has 
given us great variety of form, measure 
and rhythm, and a new revelation of the 
possibilities of rhyme. Often when the 
style seems uncouth, bizarre or grotesque, 
we find upon a close reading that this is 
a part of the poet’s purpose and that the 
style is admirably adapted to the thought. 
Take, for example, the rugged, rolling 
measure of ‘‘ Master Hugues,” the vivid 
picturesqueness of ‘‘ Childe Roland,” and 
the rough, unrhymed, savage method of 
‘* Caliban upon Setebos.” Browning 
somewhere speaks of ‘‘ The irremissible 
sin of poets who please themselves, not 
us.” He has chosen his own way, and 
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in so doing has invented a style emi- 
nently unique, as is his thought; truth- 
ful, vigorous, sympathetic, replete with 
knowledge, vivid with poetic fancy, man- 
ly, sincere, and aglow with humanity. 

Since Browning’s style is formed and 
cannot be changed to suit our caprices, 
is it not the part of wisdom to accept it 
as his, instead of wrangling over it be- 
cause it is not Tennyson’s orSwinburne’s? 

Are we not better helped by the poet 
who has something to say, though he 
may not say it to our liking, than by the 
poet (or rather versifier) who has nothing 
to say but says it prettily? 

There can be no doubt about the help- 
fulness of Robert Browning. 

He is first and before all a poet. It is 
a mistake to speak of him as a preacher 
in the guise of a poet; he is rather a poet 
with a message to deliver. Our own 
Lowell has named him “‘ by far the rich- 
est nature of our time.” 

Possessed of a vigorous mind in a 
vigorous body, gifted with keen percep- 
tion and penetrative insight, endowed 
with very rare qualities of fancy and 
imagination and a most genial humor, 
he has brought all his gifts and energies 
to bear upon the great problems of 
life and destiny. With a faith too broadly 
based and too universal to be crowded 
into the limits of any sect or creed, he 
has sought the truth wherever it may be 
found, and given us the essence of truth, 
hope, love, embodied in varied and at- 
tractive forms. He stands up bravely 
for the individual soul; he believes in 
its here and its hereafter, its affiliation 
to God and man. With all due rever- 
ence, and with a living faith that inspires 
faith he makes the spiritual world very 
near and very present to us. 

Browning is the most cheerful of 
optimists; there is no note of despair in 
his song; it is resonant with hope and 
cheer. At Paris he visits the Morgue, 
and, gazing upon the dead bodies of 


‘The three men who did most abhor 
Their life in Paris, yesterday, 
So killed themselves,” 


he can say: 


‘“My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That, after Last, return the First, 
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Though a wide compass round be fetched; 

That what began best, can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once, prove ac- 
curst.” 


He believes in doubt, mistake and fail- 
ure, as the steps by which we climb. 


‘“TImperfection means perfection hid, 
Reserved in part, to grace the after-time.” 


He ‘‘counts life just a stuff to try the 
soul’s strength on, educe the man.” The 
whole purpose of ‘‘Sordello” is ‘‘ to tell 
the story of a soul, and how it gained, 
out of all in which it seemed only to 
fail.” 

He sees always the soul of good in 
seeming evil, and teaches that only 
through contest with evil can we attain 
to wisdom and power. He has faith in 
the regeneration of the soul, that is, in 
the revelation of a soul unto itself, an 
awakening, a quickening of its power, 
which sets it gravitating towards the 
divine. This may come in an instant, in 
the twinkling of an eye, from a word or 
a look; it may come in this life or an- 
other. All that matters not at all; it 
must come. Caponsacchi feels it when 
Pompilia looks at him, and speaks of it 
as: ‘“‘This new thing that had _ been 
struck into me by the look of the lady.” 
We find it in that magnificent passage in 
‘*The Ring and the Book,” describing a 
thunder-storm at Naples, in the course 
of which the Pope says: 


‘*So may the truth be flashed out by one 
blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.” 


The admirers of Browning are often 
asked wherein lies his charm. Charm is 
a thing more easily felt than defined; but 
at least one great charm of Browning's 
poetry is, that if you read down into the 
core of it, you find yourself face to face 
and hand in hand with Browning him- 
self; a grand, noble, yet gracious an | 
loving presence, health-giving and up- 
lifting, who puts you into nearer and 
truer relations with yourself, with man- 
kind and with the universe. Another 
charm is that, having found him, we 
find in him that we ‘‘ would fain call 
master,” something real to rest upon, 
something strong to build upon, some- 
thing helpful to lean upon. To those 
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who are sick of the sensuous and fleshly 
school of verse-makers and would hear 
songs of noble love and pure passion, 
exalted and inspiring; to such as desire 
not so much to be sung to sleep as to be 
awakened and aroused to a new delight 
in life; to any who care to look into 


human hearts and souls, read their im- 
pulses and motives, and consider their 
relations to each other and to their 
creator; to all who do not yet know 
the master-poet of our century, let me 
commend the careful study of Robert 
Browning. 
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‘*T]JROM spinning at the threshold, 
From knitting at the stile,” 
The lover sang, ‘‘ Draw nearer, girl, 
Bring close to me that smile! 


‘*Let Moira weed the garden, 
Let Nora milk the cow; 

I hate to see thee bend and drop 
The seed behind the plough. 


‘Spring calls the wakening lily; 
The lilac calls the bee; 

The goldfinch calls her bright-eyed mate; 
And Love and I call thee. 


‘*Tt-is that wheel still droning 
That will not let thee hear, 

Though laughs the gold-weed from the lake, 
The blossom from the breer.” 


Aubrey De Vere. 
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PROTECTIVE tariff 
is based upon the idea 
that there is an in- 
equality of conditions 
to be overcome. If all 
nations had the same 
kind of government, 
the same character of population and the 
same sort of labor, and paid to these la- 
borers the same compensation, free trade 
might be insisted upon with very different 
force from what it can be with the situa- 
tion as itis. The trouble is that different 
nations have different governments, some 
good and some bad. They have different 
kinds of people, and they do especially 
have different standards of compensation 
forlabor. Insome countries labor is much 
better rewarded than in others, and the 
consequence is that those countries which 
most poorly pay their labor can prepare 
a product for market, other things being 
equal, more cheaply than others. It is 
with nations precisely as with individuals. 
If two rival manufacturers are situated 
opposite each other on the same street, 
in the same city, and one can command 
labor at fifty cents per day and the other 
at not less than $1 per day, it will be an 
easy matter, if they must sell in the same 
market, for the man who commands the 
cheaper labor to drive the other to the 
wall. It is the same when nations are 
situated on opposite sides of the ocean. 
It is the same, to be more specific, with 
the United States and England. Modern 
facilities for transportation are such that 
the markets of the world are practically 
as accessible to the one as to the other. 
England was a great manufacturing 
center when our government was organ- 
ized. Our fathers, who were brave enough 
to give us our independence, and wise 
enough to provide our free institutions, 
were also wise enough to see that it was 
possible to make this as great a manu- 
facturing country as any in the world. 
They saw here all the natural advantages 
necessary therefor. But they saw also, 
and understood that it was impossible to 
do so unless the inequalities of conditions 
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which then existed could be overcome. 
England was already an old country and 
a rich country. Her people had large 
accumulations of capital, and her great 
manufacturing industries were thorough- 
ly established. On the other hand, this 
country was new and weak. It was, con- 
sequently, within the power of England, 
by flooding the market here with cheap 
goods, sold temporarily.at a loss if need 
be, as her statesmen openly advised 
should be done, to destroy every manu- 
facturing enterprise that might be under- 
taken. Our fathers appreciated this in- 
equality of condition and they sought to 
and did overcome it in great part by the 
enactment of a protective tariff law, the 
second statute signed by George Wash- 
ington, which required the payment of 
such duties upon all products imported 
into this country, that came into compe- 
tition with products of our own, as made 
it impossible to destroy our enterprises. 
In that way Alexander Hamilton and 
Washington and their associates acted in 
the earliest days, and the consequence 
was the development of our resources, 
diversity of employment, and great pros- 
perity for the youthful American republic. 

This policy of protecting our indus- 
tries never became a party question until 
John C. Calhoun made it such after the 
election of Jackson, in 1828. It was 
then that the present Democratic party, 
under the leadership of Calhoun, was 
reorganized and based on three distin- 
guishing ideas or principles. 

They were Slavery, Free Trade and 
Secession, or Nullification, as it was 
then called. Slavery and secession are 
dead, and it would be well for us if free 
trade were dead also. But it is not. It 
has been revived and brought forth to 
be again battled for in the canvass now 
current. While it is a matter of regret 
that any considerable number of our 
fellow-citizens should believe in this 
doctrine, yet on the other hand, it is to 
Republicans a matter of congratulation 
that their Democratic friends have at 
last openly espoused their own cause, 
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and that as a consequence the lines have 
been definitely drawn, and the oppor- 
tunity fairly given to win a victory that 
will have some significance. In con- 
sidering this question, it should be re- 
membered that the primary idea of a pro- 
tective tariff is to-day just what it was 
when the government commenced. 

It is to overcome an inequality of con- 
ditions. The inequality that now chiefly 
occasions its necessity is in the matter of 
wages paid for labor. Much might be said 
to show the disparity between the wages 
paid here and in other countries. But it 
is sufficient to call attention in a general 
way tothe conceded fact that while labor 
is better paid in England than in any of 
the other countries with which we must 
compete, yet it is there paid less by from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. than here. 
The consequence is that we must either 
reduce wages to correspond, must make 
good the difference by protection, or as 
in the case of the individual mentioned, 
go to the wall. We are not willing to 
reduce wages, neither are we willing 
to go to the wall. Hence it is that the 
Republican party believes in a protective 
tariff policy. We are not responsible for 
the bad governments, surplus population 
and consequent cheap labor of Europe, 
and we are not willing to inflict upon 
our people the hardship of the conditions 
that obtain there, in order that we may 
compete with them on their footing; nor 
are we willing that the resources of our 
country shall remain undeveloped _be- 
cause we are unwilling to enter upon 
such competition. But we seek to over- 
come this unnatural advantage only as a 
necessary means to the accomplishment 
of important, but otherwise impossible, 
ends. The great purposes of a protective 
tariff lie beyond this first step to which I 
have referred. That but prepares the 
conditions. The further purposes are the 
development of our resources, the diver- 
sity of our employment, the development 
of the skill and ingenuity of our citizens 
and the making of ourselves independent, 
as a people, among the nations of the 
earth. So that the question, after all, is 
whether or not it is worth anything to 
the American people to have our own 
resources developed, to have manufactur- 
ing establishments on every hand 
throughout the country, to have the 


artisans and mechanics who supply our 
necessities drawn from our own ranks, 
and to have produced in our midst and 
by our own hands everything necessary 
to enable us as a nation to provide for 
our wants, both in peace and war. 

The time is gone by, it ever if} was, 
when it is necessary to deal in argument 
to show the advantages of such results. 
Therefore, it is enough to say, we favor 
a protective policy because we do not 
believe in bringing iron ore to this coun- 
try while our own hills are full of it. 
We do not believe in bringing coal from 
across three thousand miles of water 
when exhaustless quantities are buried 
in the ground beneath our feet; and as 
we do not believe in importing these 
products, neither do we believe in going 
to Australia, India or South America for 
our wool or wheat, or anything else that 
we can raise as well as they. Neither 
do we believe in going to England, 
France, Germany, or any other country 
for our machinery, cutlery, pottery, silks, 
carpets, or anything else which we can 
and may produce as well as not. On the 
contrary, we think iron and coal were 
intended to be used here. We do not 
think the coal and iron of Europe should 
supply the wants of America, or that 
America should surrender or ignore any 
of her natural advantages. We believe 
we should make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, and that it is wise statesman- 
ship to act accordingly. The advantages 
of a diversity of employment are mani- 
fest. If we were all farmers we would 
all be in competition with each other. 
We would have a far larger product and 
a greatly lessened demand for it. Our 
internal commerce would consist chiefly 
of a hurrying and jostling rivalry to get 
to the seaboard with the small portion, 
which foreign nations would take, of our 
greatly increased surplus. 

We believe it better for the whole 
people, and especially better for our farm- 
ing interests, to have all kinds of trades 
and occupations, and, therefore, we want 
furnaces, forges, foundries, factories, and 
workshops on every hand, and we want 
them full of busy, well-paid mechanics 
and artisans. In this way, competition 
of the farmers with eaeh other is less- 
ened, and they are given a greater market 
and a better one, because our own, for 
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all their products. The consequence is, 
not simply a better price for their lands 
and their crops, but also less cost to them, 
as experience has demonstrated, for prac- 
tically all they may have occasion to buy. 
And as it is with the farmers, so it is with 
everybody else. As individuals, all derive 
benefit, and prosperity is universal. But 
to us as a nation, there is still another 
gain. The result is the upbuilding of a 
great internal commerce that makes us 
acquainted with each other, depend upon 
each other, and profit by each other. 

But this is not all. By means of pro- 
tection, we are rapidly reaching a point, 
not otherwise attainable, where, as to 
many of our products, we can undersell 
the whole world, in spite of pauper labor, 
and ultimately have free trade without 
detriment to our labor, our country or its 
interests. Take any industry you may, 
and you will find that it has such home 
competition that there is a continual 
struggle to cheapen production. The con- 
sequence is, that we have so far cheapened 
the production of many of our leading 
manufactures that we not only can buy 
them at less cost than we could before the 
tariff duty was imposed, but we can also 
export them and sell them in successful 
competition in other countries. 

This is true of hardware, cutlery, 
clocks, watches, farm implements, glass- 
ware, crockery ware, axes, saws, machin- 
ery, fire-arms, nails, stoves, lamps, cot- 
ton goods and cloths, and various other 
things that might as appropriately be 
mentioned. The consequence is, that 
instead of only exporting raw cotton, 
grain, live stock and such commodities, 
we are sending abroad our manufactured 
products, and thus are selling our labor 
and skill, which have been expended 
upon them, as well as that which the 
Creator gave us, and as a result we have 
a far larger foreign commerce than ever 
before, and such a surplus of revenue 
that we have been able to put coffee, 
spices and other articles of food and 
necessity, with which we do not com- 
pete, on the free list. We want to con- 
tinue this policy, revising the duties 
from time to time, as changed conditions 
may require, until we have completely 
outgrown the necessity for it. By means 
of it the farmers have a home market 
that takes more than 90 per cent. of their 


entire product, and, as every farmer 
knows, it largely increases the prices 
for his products over and above those 
realized by him in free-trade times. 
Every farmer knows, too, that when he 
buys a farming implement, no matter 
what it may be, from a pitchfork toa 
reaper, he gets it of better quality and 
at less cost. Give the American people 
a chance, and they will outstrip all 
the world in manufactures, as in every- 
thing else. Universal education, the re- 
sponsibility of citizenship and civil and 
political equality, all alike combine to 
make our people intelligent, enterprising, 
inventive, self-reliant and progressive. 
The result is that we can devise better 
facilities and invent better machinery, 
produce the most skilled and ingenious 
workers, and ultimately successfully chal- 
lenge all the world to competition with 
us, even should the rest of the world con- 
tinue to stand where it is. But the rest 
of the world will not stand still. The 
battle we are fighting is not and has not 
been for us alone. It has been and is for 
all humanity. By refusing to let our 
labor down to the condition of labor in 
other countries we have not only donea 
good thing for our people, but for hu- 
manity all the world over. 

From every country the people are 
looking to us, and in every land they are 
struggling to lift themselves to our plane. 
As a result, they have a republic in 
France, universal manhood suffrage in 
Germany and by and by they will have 
home rule in Ireland, and great advance- 
ment for the masses in every civilized 
country of the globe. Let us continue 
to hold up the standard. We havetruly 
a great country. This wise policy has 
made it such. We have sixty millions 
of people now, and shall have hundreds 
of millions who are coming with the 
swift fleeting years of time. Let us do 
our duty with the same patriotism, zeal 
and fidelity that have been displayed in 
the past, and there will be for the coming 
generations, not only a union of States, 
with one flag and one Constitution, but 
a union of hearts, filled with gratitude 
for the work we have accomplished and 
a determined purpose that it shall abide 
through the centuries, to bestow its un- 
speakable blessings on all those who may 
come after us. 
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‘“Rock oF AGES cleft for me!” The 
words swept along on the air as though 
borne on wings. ‘‘ Let me—” A rush- 
ing of real wings from amongst the 
reeds along the river side-drowned for a 
moment the melody. Again it came to 
us with fuller force: ‘‘ Let me_ hide 
myself in—in Thee!” ‘‘ In Thee!” There 
seemed in those pleading words a deeper 
pathos than when I had heard them 
closed about by conventional walls. 
Here we were under the broad archway 
of the heavens, the grass stretching out 
around us for miles, like an ocean of 
emerald tints, and to our ears came the 
‘““winged words” of prayer. 

My companion turned towards me. 
‘“That’s powerful sweet!” he said. 

‘* Yes, it finds response in all hearts,” 
I replied. 

‘Yes, I say, too, it kinder lifts me up.” 

‘‘T like it for its simplicity, and that 
it is a Christian prayer not bound by 
human creeds.” 

‘Well, you say all that different to me, 
but, I tell you, I feel it all the same.” 

The man who rode beside me was 
about twenty-five years of age. His 
face was browned by the winds of the 
plains. His eyes were very bright. The 
large white hat was pushed up from his 
forehead, the breadth of which was one 
single span of beauty. I admired the 
roundness of his form and the breadth 
of his shoulders, clothed about as they 
were by that peculiar style of dress 
adopted by the handsome young cow- 
boy of the period. I say handsome and 
young, because the natural love of color, 
and a certain artistic arrangement and 
attention to detail, seem to belong to 
those young fellows, from whom I have 
received so many courtesies—so much, 
in fact, that gives pleasurable zest to 
remembrance. I liked to look of my 
companion seated in his Mexican saddle, 
yet I liked best the ringing laugh that 
came sometimes from his handsome 
mouth, or better, perhaps, was the curv- 
ing of his lips to a half smile, showing, 
as he did so, the glitter of well-shaped, 
white teeth. 

We were silent awhile after the hymn 
ceased coming to us; then I asked: 
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‘* Where did that hymn come from?” 

‘Not from no spirit, you bet! It 
come from Rob Ridwell. He'd sing the 
shoes off ’n Pat-?. You’ve heard that 
I-talian woman, I suppose? Yes? Well, 
Rob and me heard her oncet in San 
Francisco. We were there along in the 
winter time, a year or so ago, when she 
was there. She sung everything around 
pretty nigh to pieces; but, I tell you, Rob 
just got even with her when we come 
away. He’s made a good bit by it, too.” 

‘“How has he benefited by it?’ I 
asked, in surprise. 

‘Oh! he’s made himself a name. I 
think that’s the way the tender-foot lan- 
guage would give it;” and with that the 
merry laugh rang out clearlyon the breeze. 

‘*He’s sung me to sleep many atime.” 

‘*There it is again,” I said, as another 
air came floating along with such inde- 
scribable sweetness as can only be felt in 
a lonely, wild place. 

“This ‘ll be one of his sweep-stake 
nights.” 

‘“Where?” I asked. 

‘Down there at Bluff Point. We'll 
be there directly;* and as he spoke, a 
collection of shocks, in the midst of 
which extended a long log cabin, came 
to view. Many men moved here and 
there before us as we entered the narrow 
opening, which, like a street, ran length- 
wise of the smaller huts arrayed on either 
side. The longer cabin, formed of logs 
in their rough state, stood back of these, 
and this was surrounded by smaller 
sabins or shocks ranged at the back. 

‘This gentleman is a stranger,” said 
my companion to an elderly man who 
approached. ‘‘Let me make you ac- 
quainted with Captain Tinner, but I be 
blest if I know your name. West, did 
you say? All right. Captain West, Cap- 
tain Tinner.” 

‘‘T am pleased to meet you, Captain 
West.” 

‘*T’m not a captain,” I replied. 

‘* Well, it’s all one. You're a stranger 
anyways, and you’ve got a hearty wel- 
come.” 

‘* Here, boys! ” 

In response a half dozen young men 
approached, wearing large hats, long 
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boots, broad belts bound about their 
waists, each having for adornment what- 
ever suited best the particular taste of 
the wearer. 

‘* Boys,” continued Captain Tinner, 
‘this here gentleman is a stranger, and 
you jest do his wishin’ for ‘im. I don’t 
want no hack work. I trust ‘im to you.” 

‘* Ef you'd like to wash,” said a deli- 
cate looking boy, ‘‘ come this way.” I 
entered the shock near by, and was left 
alone. The room contained a cot bed 
which was clean; a tin basin upon a box 
in the corner, a bucket of water and a 
dipper. The hard earth floor had no coy- 
ering, but the small window was taste- 
fully draped with newspapers in imitation 
ofalambrequin. After refreshing myself 
with a wash, and arub of the dark crash 
towel, I stepped out and joined ‘the 
boys” once again. This was my first trip 
to the prairie-lands, and I enjoyed the 
‘*newness ” of old Nature as only a town- 
bred man may. ‘‘ Take aseat, stranger,” 
said a young man rising from a log near 
by. I seated myself beside him. He 
was small of stature, though well built. 
His features were regular and handsome. 
Dark eyes, dark hair and a dark complex- 
ion gave him a noticeably foreign look. 
‘* Are you an American?” Tasked. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes,” he replied gravely, for he never 
beat the ambient airs with his laughter 
as did most of his companions. ‘‘ Yes, I 
am an American. My father was an 
officer of the United States Navy. He's 
dead now. I've got Spanish blood. My 
grand-mother was a Spanish lady. I came 
out here just to try it, asso many do. We 
read of cowboy life and came out to try 
it. My people in the East are always 
writing to me to come back. Some day I 
will go.” 

‘* Here, Jimmy!” called my compan- 
ion of the afternoon and evening, with 
whom I had crossed the prairie. ‘‘ Jim- 
my, bring the captain to supper.” 

Entering the long log cabin we seated 
ourselves at a rough table extending the 
length of the room. Although the man- 
ner of arranging the table and serving 
the meal was novel to me, I was hungry 
and the food and dishes looked clean. 
Butter knives were not used, but I being 
a stranger was helped first. My travel- 
ing companion sat beside me. Jimmy 
sat facing me. 


ACROSS THE PRAIRIE. 


My neighbor remarked: ‘* Jimmy was 
an out an’ out tender-foot till he got broke 
in. He kicked a good bit, but we drawed 
him in, and now he’s as good as you'll 
find.” 

‘* There’s some things he aint come to 
yet,” remarked Captain Tinner; ‘he 
aint stuck on your cookin’.”’ 

‘*No!” shouted my happy-hearted 
companion. ‘‘ He’s too partickeler. He 
wants the dishes washed twicet-a-day.” 

Jimmy quietly remarked to me, after- 
wards, in his grave manner, that when 
his friend cooked he always turned his 
back towards him and looked out of the 
window. 

When we had finished our supper and 
discussed awhile the best traits of the 
cowboy and his steed, we crossed the 
plain about one hundred rods from that 
point to a tent which was surmounted by 
a flag. 
for about fifty people, were of boards 
which were supported by rough stones, 
or else they were formed of logs covered 
with the natural bark. The stage con- 
sisted of a broad wagon, turned bottom 
upwards. The seats were soon filled by 
the people living within a range of ten 
miles around the camp, the boys sitting 
along on the ground, there being a nar- 
row aisle on either side the tent. 

When the singer made his appearance 
through a small opening near the stage, 
the uproar in the way of applause was 


deafening. ‘‘Hurrah for  Ridwell!” 
‘Rob's the man to sing Pat-i hol- 
low!” ‘‘Three cheers for our pry-me- 


doner!” and other appeals to the vanity 
of their hero rent the air. He stood 
smiling and nodding in a cheerful way, 
until silence prevailed. Stepping to the 
centre of the stage he began in a minor 
key the national hymn of Italy. Gradu- 
ally his voice, as though responsive to 
the promptings of his spirit, rose, bear- 
ing the melody upwards with that spiritu- 
alistic fervor which takes its tone from 
the motherhood of Genius. The wild 
life of the prairie seemed for the time 
closed about by the atmosphere of some 
hallowed region, so rapt seemed the 
singer in the power of song, so silently 
uplifted were the hearts of his listeners. 
The faces of the audience were indicative 
of the passions aroused or soothed, ac- 
cording to the nature that received the 
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impression; yet to all, the melody had 
brought something tender, something 


good: Peace, Regret, or Tears. He 
ceased. The silence was for one mo- 


ment unbroken; then, as though by one 
impulse, the little crowd arose to its 
feet shouting its fullest approbation. 
The delicate boy who had invited me to 
‘“wash” on my arrival, stepped forth 
with a large bunch of wild flowers, in- 
terspersed with the shining leaves of 
water plants and the crisp curled buffalo 
grass. He placed it before the feet of 
the singer with that half timid, reveren- 
tial air that a boy shows when making 
an offering to the hero of his choice. 
Dropping upon one knee, Rob Ridwell 
took up the bouquet with a smile and 
pleasant bow, and with such grace of 
action and manner as would have done 
justice to a ‘‘ child of song” trained in 
the way of worldly training. 

Song followed song—some of them 
being those best known to the audience, 
others of a more cultivated style, which 
had struck his fancy whilst attending 
the operatic or theatrical performances 
in San Francisco, Denver, or Cheyenne. 
They were all ‘‘shows,” it mattered not 
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who stood as a star before the footlights. 
The whirligig on the stage, deluding 
with its tinsel and gauze, isa ‘‘show;” 
the minstrel troupe, be they ringers or 
singers, are combined into a ‘‘show;” 
and the opera, with its volume of song 
outpoured for the world before it, that 
listens and waits to applaud and caress 
with its praise (if the singers be success- 
ful), is to the cowboy only a ‘‘show.” 
Rob Ridwell sang as I have heard few 
untutored men sing, and the glory of 
that melody comes to me often amid the 
changeful scenes of my life. 

Though of a much more material 
character in its way, the presentations 
made after the concluding song, showed 
me the generosity of the honest fellows 
amongst whom I had fallen by chance. 
Purses holding from $2 to $10 were 
emptied into a gay silk kerchief, which 
my riding companion took from his 
neck. Ungrudgingly given and un- 
counted, the ‘‘ pile” was handed to 
Rob with the simple injunction of: 
‘Here, ole fellow, take what you have 
earned;” and he, with a pleasant laugh, 
merely took it, and that was all. 

Hamish West. 
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THE LEGEND OF DEAD MAN’S LAKE.* 


,LVER a gray haze waketh the morn, 
In a region that all forsake, 
And the noons they follow the desolate noons, 
On the shores of the Dead Man’s Lake. 


‘Tis a world of forest all withered and bleak, 
Where never a leaf doth grow; 

But a gray mist broods over water and woods, 
Twixt heaven and earth below; 

And never a sound in all the world round, 
But the desolate call of a crow. 


* Dead Man’s Lake, a lonely sheet of water that lies in a desolate region of the Indian Peninsula, between 
Lake Huron and Georgian Bay. It is situated in a forest of dead pines and hemlocks, blighted by bush fires 
long before the memory of any living man, and this adds materially to the desolation of an already dreary 


region of swamp and rock. 


The Indians have a legend that a chief was treacherously murdered on this lake, 


and that his body still lies with upturned face at the bottom. Hence its name and the dread curse they believe 


hangs over the vicinity, which they always shun. 
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And there in a mist, by clammy winds kissed, 
Where never a creature is seen, 

All fringed in with weeds and dank marsh reeds 
The lake it lieth between. 


The golden summers they go and they come; 
The seasons they wake and they sleep; 

The partridge drum, and the wild bees’ hum, 
Are heard over meadow and deep; 

But never the golden summers that come, 
Or the seasons that sleep and wake, 

Can waken the rest that broods on the breast 
Of the desolate Dead Man’s Lake. 


There is never a ray of the sun by day, 
But ever that horrible haze, 
That hangs like a shroud or the ghost of a cloud 
All about the dread hush of its days: 
And ever the moon at her midnight noon, 
Half a cloak doth her cloud-veil make, 
As she peers with a pallid and startled look 
In the bosom of Dead Man’s Lake. 


And ever, ‘tis said, that she seeth a dread 
White face of a long-dead man, 

That floateth down there, with the weeds in its hair, 
And a look so fixed and wan; 

Like the ghost of a hate, that lieth in wait, 
Through the years that it longeth to span. 


And ever at midnight, white and drear, 
When the dim moon sheddeth her light, 
Will the startled deer, as they speed by here, 
Slacken their phantom-like flight; 
And into the shade that the forest hath made, 
A wider circle they take; 
For they dread lest their tread wake the sleep of the dead 
In the bosom of Dead Man’s Lake. 


And as long as it lies with that prayer in its eyes, 
And that curse on its white sealed lips, 

Will the lake lie wan, and the years drift on, 
In their horrible, hushed eclipse, 

Will the lake lie under the strange mute wonder 
Of the moon as she pallidly dips; 


Will the song of bird there never be heard, 
Nor the music of wind-swept tree, 

But only the dread of the skies overhead, 
That the mists will never set free, 

From the terrible spell that there ever will dwell 
As long as the ages be. 
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And there it lies and holdeth the skies, 
In a trance they never can break, 

While the years, they follow the desolate years, 
On the shores of the Dead Man’s Lake. 


William Wilfred Campbell. 
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BY GUY 
HILE other Italian 
cities may surpass 


P) 


Naples in the wealth 
of their historic mon- 
uments, or their treas- 
ures of art, she has a 
peculiar attraction for 
the traveler in being 
the centre of a district combining a 
splendor of natural scenery with points 
of profound antiquarian and geologic 
interest. In every direction the tourist 
finds an embarrassment of riches. To 
the east and south is a region, in plain 
view from the town and quickly and 
easily reached, which the archeologist, 
the geologist and the lover of nature 
have found of inexhaustible interest; 
but immediately to the west, as though 
to force upon the attention the more 
renowned eastern outlook, the high pro- 
montory of Posilippo limits the view. 
Running south from the city’s southern 
water-front, it forms a fine background 
for the brilliant tones of the buildings 
that cover the plateau at its foot. Here, 
embowered in dark-green foliage, are 
many villas and buildings of historic 
note, dotting the eastern face of the hill 
and commanding as from a grand stand 
the panorama of the bay with its glories 
of color and mountain form. It is from 
this hill that the more famous views of the 
city and bay have been taken; and here, 
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one warm summer morning, after saun- 
tering through the pretty park of the 
‘Villa Nazionale” at the city’s western 
end, and along the gentle ascent of the 
coast road, I accepted the pressing in- 
vitation of a cabman who had patiently 
followed me, and chartered him and his 
trap for the day, for a sum which, to 
one of his calling in America, or to the 
fellow himself, should he ever emi- 
grate, would seem none too generous a 
pourboire. The guide-books admonish 
strangers in Italy to limit fees and pay- 
ments to the sums established by law, or 
by custom, but to one from northern 
nations these often seem pitiably small. 
The natives, however, do not always 
take this view, as in the case of one who 
accompanied me across the city and en- 
gaged a carriage for the two-mile trip 
and back for the sum of fifty centesimi, 
or ten cents. The regular fare would 
have been but four cents more. It does 
one good to read in the papers, as I did 
lately, that the Naples hackmen had 
struck for higher pay. 

The Posilippo road is bordered with the 
villas of the Neapolitans, and one may 
well be perplexed in the choice of loca- 
tion, whether to the left by the shores of 
that wonderfully translucent sea whose 
waves, of a luminous emerald hue in 
the shallows, bathe the very foundations 
of a villa and the walls of a garden 
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here and there; or above, on the right, 
where the view is more extended and 
the seclusion greater. The roadway is ex- 
cellent, being of hard whitish tufa soil, 
although in dry weather not lacking in 
dust. The entire peninsula is a forma- 
tion of tufa, which has the convenient 
property of being treated as rock if you 
want rock, or as dirt if you want that 
This light-yellow voleanic product varies 
in hardness in different places. One 
unfamiliar with it is puzzled by seeing 
rising from the sea great cliffs and head- 
lands composed of what appears to be 
loose, yellow sand, or clay, on which, in 
apparently reckless proximity to the 
edge, are solid buildings and beacons. 
It is the rock-like tufa, and it withstands 
the action of the sea moderately well. 
The humbler inhabitants of the Posilippo 
hill have taken advantage of its peculiar 
texture, and made for themselves by 
no means uncomfortable dwellings by 
excavating the perpendicular bank that 
borders the road, and boarding up the 
front of the habitations so formed. As 
their families increase and more room is 
needed, what is easier than to hew out 
another alcove or two? Some of the 
more enterprising keep trattorie in such 
places, and offer the way-farer refresh- 
ment at prices commensurate with the low 
scale of business expenses and ground 
rent. 

Slowly moving up the slope, we pass 
many a villa of note, or historic ruins, 
such as the uncompleted palace designed 


and erected two centuries ago for a 
duchess who never occupied it, and 
named after her, ‘‘ Donna Anna.” Its 


foundations stand in the water, and its 
high walls, pierced with staring black 
windows, are plainly visible from the 
city—a memento of the past, which at 
once excites the curiosity of the visitor 
to Naples. It gives no sign of the 
splendor of which it was designed to be 
the scene, but like many another home 
of the high and lordly, it has come to 
an humble use as the home of lazzarone 
and the site of a trattoria which, in the 
upper story, is on a level with the coast 
road. 

Compared to the superb outlook from 
this gradually ascending road, the view 
from the town below seems meagre. 
The widened sea, growing misty with 
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distance, forms a setting of the purest 
azure for the pink and yellow tints of 
the city, the graceful slopes of smoking 
Vesuvius, the gem-like mass of the Sor- 
rento peninsula, and the hazy Capri to 
the south. Not until it nears the south- 
ern point of the headland does the road 
leave this scene of unrivalled splendor. 
There we linger to trace in a final view 
the myriad points of interest spread be- 
fore us as in a map—from the grim old 
Castello dell’Ovo, projecting from the 
city’s sea wall in the left middle distance, 
along the shore crowded with light col- 
ored buildings that harmonize in tint so 
perfectly with the deeper tones of the 
purple slopes and heights, to the towns 
and villages that dot the coast line under 
the voleano’s symmetrical cone; south- 
ward, to where on the long, low incline 
of the ancient lava deposits, the site of 
Pompeii may be seen—a reminder in its 
terrible doom of the slumbering power 
of the near voleano which, on a day, 
mayhap, as peaceful and lovely as this, 
dealt death and destruction to the trust- 
ing people under its shadow; while to 
the south is beautiful Mount St. Angelo, 
the summit of the rugged Sorrento sierra, 
along which are seen groups of buildings, 
mere white specks on the dark mountain 
flanks and on the light cliffs of the 
shore—the towns of Castellamare, Meta, 
Sorrento and others, with many scat- 
tered villas between—a panorama of ex- 
quisite beauty, seen as it is through an 
air that establishes a tender harmony of 
tint among its myriad colors. 

Through deep cuts in the homogeneous 
tufa-rock which rises almost perpendi- 
cularly for scores of feet on either side, 
through clouds of white dust which would 
effectually obscure the view could one be 
had, at about three miles from the Villa 
Nazionale we emerge upon a plateau over- 
looking an entirely different scene. The 
Posilippo height is behind us, and the 
islands and headlands of the Phlegrzean 
coast are in plain view. Down this west- 
ern side of the verdure-clad ridge the 
smooth, white road, protected by a low 
wall, zig-zags to the level beach that leads 
westward to the Pozzuoli cliffs. Every 
foot of the plain below us, as well as the 
terraced slope below the road, is under 
cultivation—a seeming oiisis in contrast 
with the many evidences, on all sides, of 
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the tremendous seismic changes that this 
region has undergone in modern times. 
Directly in front and almosta part of the 
cape is the island of Nisida, a voleano 
sunk in the sea which now enters its 
circular crater. It rests on the sea like 
a sleeping lion, 
which its eastern 
end closely resem- 
bles; and a beauti- 
ful picture it forms 
with its densely 
wooded heights, its 
searred cliffs and 
the many govern- 
ment and _ other 
buildings along the 
shore that repeat 


CASTELLO DELL’OVO. 


themselves in clear reflections in the 
calm waters of the bay formed by the 
island and cape. Somehow it seems, 
with a peculiar fitness, that the Govern- 
ment has chosen the highest point of this 
long-slumbering old crater as a site for 
a prison. 

Farther to the west is a long, serrated 
pyramid of monochrome lavender, the 
voleanic island of Ischia, as treacherous 
an abode for man as the flanks of Vesu- 
vius itself. A few years ago the most ter- 
rific earthquake that the island has expe- 
rienced in modern times occurred, when 
in some of the towns not a building was 
left standing and many lives were lost. 
It gives no hint of the awful scenes of 
which it has been the theatre, as it rests 
like a cloud of pearly gray on the shim- 
mering ocean. Against it is clearly re- 
lieved the nearer pyramid of Cape Miseno 
—the ancient naval station of the Augus- 


tan fleets. A near view, as in the ap- 
proach to Naples by sea from the north, 
shows it to be a precipitous headland of 
the yellow tufa-rock in which this region 
abounds, with a symmetrical strip of turf 
falling like a queenly train down its long 
















A DISTANT VIEW OF NAPLES. 


northern slope. In the middle 
distance are high cliffs and hills 
on which the sun paints gleaming 
colors of opal and amethyst, re- 
lieved by the tender blues that 
fill their gorges and rocky re- 
cesses. At each turn of the broad, 
smooth road some new and charming 
effect of composition or color is presented. 

Near the end of the road’s seaward 
slope the driver stops at what appears to 
be a lofty cavern in the face of the Posi- 
lippo cliff, which is here very high and 
steep. A door opens in the wall that 
closes the end of the excavation, and a 
guide appears, eager to welcome the rara 
avis of a sightseer in midsummer, and to 
show him through this curious ‘* Grotto 
of Sejanus,” as this ancient highway be- 
tween the eastern and western sides of 
the cape is termed. It is supposed to 
have been excavated in the first century 
ofthis era. In the restoration of ancient 
monuments which the modern spirit of 
research has led to, this tunnel has re- 
ceived attention, and now, cleared of the 
earth and débris that had accumulated 
in it during the long centuries in which 
it remained neglected or forgotten, it 
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has again become a practicable avenue, 
though one of interest to the antiquary 
and the tourist rather than of use as a 
commercial highway. It is nearly one 
thousand yards in length by, originally, 
twenty to forty feet in width, and its 
height varies from sixty to one hundred 
feet. At frequent intervals the ancient 
walls have been buttressed with columns 
of square tufa blocks, between which the 
guide shows by the dim light of his lan- 
tern the lozenge-shaped blocks with which 
the builders of nearly two thousand years 
ago lined and strengthened the walls. 
The path gradually rises to the centre, 
though in the intense darkness of the 
place, which the glow-worm light of the 
lantern only seems to intensify, nochange 
of grade can be seen. One realizes in 
such a place what blackness is. The 
place is cool almost to the point of dis- 
comfort, although outside the air is ex- 
cessively warm. On we go in the black 
void, hoping no earthquake or other 
cataclysm has disturbed the level and 
opened a pitfall in the invisible path since 
last the guide wentthrough. Ata point 
some rods beyond the middle of the ‘‘ Grot- 
to,” the guide stops, and turning in the 
direction from which we had been com- 
ing, a star of dazzling brilliancy is seen. 
It is difficult to believe that it is the west- 
ern entrance of the tunnel, so small is it 
and so luminous in contrast with the pro- 
found blackness of the place. 

A gleam of light soon appears on the left 
wall as we resume our walk, and it is seen 
to enter from a short side-gallery to the 
right, entering which a few steps brings 
us into the dazzling light of day. We 
are on a little platform on the southern 
face of the promontory, overlooking the 
sea and the bay of Trentaremi, well below 
us. <A great wall of fantastically carved 
tufa forms the bay’s western shore, which 
from its resemblance—now very faint in- 
deed—to a horse, is called the Punta di 
Cavallo. 

The precipitous and savage shores en- 
close a bay a few acres in extent. Beau- 
tiful is the contrast of the purple shadows 
-ast on the water with the subdued-gold 
color of the opposite sunlit bank; the 
glorious blue of the shining sea fades 
away to the high horizon line, broken 
only by the beautiful pearly mass of dis- 
tant Capri, faint, yet well marked, against 


the southern sky. Lateen-sailed boats 
move slowly across the scene, their bright 
sails repeated in glimmering lines in the 
gently rippled sea. Over all is a cloud- 
less sky whose tender tint all these ob- 
jects seem designed to complement in a 
pictorial composition which art may vain- 
ly seek to portray. 

Down by the water at the end of the 
left-hand bank are seen steps leading from 
an opening in the rock to a path ending 
at the fragments of a tower. Here the 
trustful may believe that Virgil was 
wont to come from the villa above 
to meditate and to compose, mayhap, 
those works which millions of youthful 
students have wished he had chosen to 
write in some other language. If you 
doubt it, you are shown on the knoll 
above, his ‘‘ School,” as the Italian ‘* Seo- 
glio,” or rock, from its similarity to 
‘*Seuola,” is rather freely rendered. Cer- 
tain it is that the poet frequented this 
promontory, and that his tomb is to-day 
shown the traveler on the northern end 
of the Posilippo hill, near the city. 

The eastern outlet of the grotto brings 
us to an uneven plateau sheltered by the 
rugged, verdure-clad heights of the cape. 
Here in a small vineyard is the dwelling 
of another guide, to whom you are handed 
over for an inspection of the antiquities 
of the adjacent shore. From here it is 
but ashort walk to the crumbled remains 
of the Theatre of Lucullus. Although 
few of the stone benches remain, the 
amphitheatre’s outline is plainly seen in 
the tangle of brush and the débris that 
time has thrown over the place. Where 
once the players stood and amused or 
thrilled the crowded now 
enacted the prosaic drama of vegetable- 
raising, and the hut and outbuildings of 
the occupant of the place now furnish 
more realistic scenery and stage-setting 
than haply were ever mounted thereon 
by the stage carpenters and scene-shifters 
of a score of centuries ago. 

From this point we look back upon the 
Trentaremi cove and the high wall at its 
head, far up on which is the mouth of the 
grotto. Tothe right, rising directly from 
the water, is a tall, square column of tufa 
standing like a chimney afew yards from 
the steep shore, with which a ridge of the 
yellow earth-rock connects it at or about 
half way of its height. Some dare-devil 
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has mounted the crumbling column from 
this point and cut steps in its seaward 
side some yards down from the top. 

Returning through the grotto after a 
short rest made more grateful by a few 
bunches of the guide’s muscatels, at a 
point a short distance from the exit, the 
landscape of the Pozzuoli hills and cliffs, 
seen through the opening over the grotto 
door, has the effect of a brilliant painting 
framed in the intense black of the interior 
of the tunnel. 

The warmth of the sun is not unwel- 
come after the quarter-hour stay in the 
cool cavern. A few turns of the road 
bring us to the beach, which here trends 
to the north and west, with small hotels 
scattered along it where hot mineral 
springs have attracted the ailing from 
time immemorial, and formed nuclei for 
little settlements. The road is now ap- 
proaching a district which has been the 
scene of great seismic disturbances, and 
of successive subsidences and elevations 
in comparatively recent times. The pre- 
cipitous, rocky height round which the 
road curves shows to the geologist at a 
height of thirty feet above the present 
sea-level an ancient sea line in which 
marine organisms have been found. The 
ground we are driving over was, not 
many centuries ago, the bottom of the 
sea which washed the cliff many feet 
above us; while fragments of the works 
of man both above and below the stratum 
of marine forms attest the alteration of 
the coast line in historic times. 

We are approaching the site of the 
first Greek settlements in Italy, whence 
there emigrated nearly three thousand 
years ago to the eastern side of the Posi- 
lippo ridge the founders of Neapolis—the 
‘*new city,” or Naples of to-day. The 
entire district, including the town of Poz- 
zuoli and Baja and ancient Cum on the 
western shore north of cape Miseno, is 
known as the Phlegrzean plain—a place 
rich in classic lore, where the student 
of Virgil may see the fabled localities 
which his hero frequented, and the place 
of his descent to the infernal regions. It 
abounds in traces of the works of the 
ancient dwellers, but the traveler will 
seek vainly to identify the innumerable 
fragments of statues and of architectu- 
ral handiwork with which the soil fairly 
teems, and which excite so lively an 


interest regarding their original place 
and purpose. 

Up the slope, past an old decaying 
castle in the water on the left, we reach 
the arched entrance to the town of Poz- 
zuoli. Like thrifty pilots who make long 
trips to sea in search of incoming ves- 
sels, the importunate guides of these 
more famous Italian towns stand ready 
to seize the tourist all along the streets 
leading to the city’s entrances. Through 
long practice they are able to ‘‘spot” a 
stranger, and particularly a foreigner, 
at an incredible distance. A peculiar 
and, as it were, intermittent deafness 
seems to afflict them. Any question put 
to them as well as the affirmative *‘ Yes,” 
they readily comprehend; but the little 
word ‘‘ No!” however loudly shouted or 
however emphasized with desperate ges- 
ticulation they seem utterly unable to 
hear. I know not how many miles these 
fellows might have trotted beside the 
‘arriage with their glib repertoire of 
sights and antiquities, and of dangers 
and difficulties besetting the lone tourist, 
had I not in sheer weariness ceased 
declining their proffers, stopped the car- 
riage and taken refuge behind a news- 
paper. Then I had peace. 

The Pozzuoli of to-day is of interest 
o the stranger only by reason of its 
exhumed antiquities and its many evi- 
dences of seismic changes. Little indi- 
‘ation does it give of the prosperity it 
once enjoyed as one of the chief com- 
mercial cities of this part of the world. 
One of the first places the tourist visits 
is the Temple of Serapis, immediately 
upon the northern border of the town. 
Hidden from view and practically un- 
known for centuries, this fine example 
of the old dipteral temples was brought 
to light in the last century, and found to 
possess a double interest in being at once 
a monument of unusual archeological 
interest and an indisputable record for 
the geologist of the changes of level 
which this district has experienced in 
historic times. In a space a few score 
feet square to which the aged custodian 
admits you, is all that the sea and the 
voleano have left of this once beautiful 
temple. Of the original forty-six col- 
umns of marble and granite that formed 
its double colonnade, and whose frag- 
ments, together with broken capitals, 
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entablatures and other architectural rel- 
ics, are gathered in the level centre of 
the place, only three remain upright. 
These noble shafts, over forty feet in 
height and five in diameter, each carved 
from a single block, protrude a few 
feet from the deep accumulation of soil 
and voleanic ejection which for seventeen 
centuries had rested on and in a measure 
preserved this and other structures, while 
the daily life of the unheeding inhabi- 
tants went on above them. Until 1750 
they appear to have excited no interest, 
or at any rate led to no systematic at- 
tempt at restoration. Then the antiquary 
saw their meaning. Hx pede Herculem ; 
the work of excavation was undertaken, 
and the ruin which possesses such an in- 
terest for the student again saw the day. 

The floor was found to be below the 
sea-level, and the three columns still 
stand in the water, which percolates 
through the soil from the sea only a few 
yards distant. An artificial floor has 
been constructed around them, a few feet 
above the water level. 

The temple takes its name from the 
discovery among the ruins of an image 


of the god Serapis, which may now be 
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seen in the Naples Museum. Sir Edmund 
Heade, who studied the antiquities of 
this region early in the present century, 
remarked the similarity of this temple 
to the one at Alexandria, which was 
dedicated to this god. The form and 
arrangement of both were substantially 
identical, and this, taken with the wide- 
spread worship of Serapis, gives weight 
to the opinion—which has been vigor- 
ously disputed—that the Pozzuoli temple 
is rightly to be considered as one of the 
seats of worship of the Egyptian god. 

Lyell, who visited this place in 1828, 
thus states some of the considerations 
that have established the belief that 
this district has but recently—geologi 
‘ally speaking—undergone great seismic 
changes: 


The three pillars are slightly out of the perpendicu- 
lar, inclining somewhat to the south-west. heir sur 
face is smooth and uninjured to the height of about 
twelve feet above the pedestals. Above this is a zone 
about nine feet in height where the marble has been 
pierced by a species of a marine perforating bivalve. 
At the bottom of the cavities many shells are still 
found. _ 

The perforations are so considerable in depth and 
size that they manifest a long-continued abode of the 
lithodomi in the columns, for as the inhabitant grows 
older and increases in size it bores a larger cavity. 
We must consequently infer a long-continued immer- 
sion of the pillars in the sea water at a time when the 
lowest part was covered and protected by marine 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS, APRIL 26TH, 1872. 


(From a Photograph taken at the time.) 
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fresh water and volcanic strata and by the rub- 

bish of buildings, the highest part at the same 

time projecting above the waters, and being 
consequently weathered but not materially in- 
jured. On the pavement of the temple lie some 
columns of marble, which are also perforated in 
certain parts—one, for example to the length of 
eight feet, while for the length of four feet it is 
uninjured. Several of the broken columns are 
eaten into not only on the exterior but on the cross 
fracture, and on some of them other marine animals 
have fixed themselves. 


From these indications, as well as the 
change of level of the pavement, he 
concluded that the upper part of the 
perforation was at least twenty-three 
feet above high-water mark; that the 
columns had remained upright for years, 
immersed in the sea, and that the sub- 
merged portion must have been raised 
twenty-three feet above the sea-level. Be- 
sides this, the discovery of another pave- 
ment of mosaic at the depth of about 
five feet below that which is seen in the 
water at the base of the three columns, 
shows that convulsions of the earth took 
place after the temple was first con- 
structed, thus rendering necessary an- 
other higher pavement. He estimated 
the occurrence of the change of level at 
some time before the middle of the third 
century, as inscriptions found among 
the ruins indicate that Septimius Severus 
and Alexander Severus contributed to 
its adornment, from 194 to 235 a.p. It 
is supposed that the subsidence of the 
ground was due to a gradual movement 





rather than to a sudden cataclysm, and 
recent measurements indicate that this 


cause is still slowly at work. Long 
periods of rest in which limestone de- 
posits were formed alternated with up- 
heavals from the Solfatara, which lies a 
mile to the east, and which helped by its 
showers of ashes, scoriz and tufa to 
obliterate or to conceal every vestige of 
the structures that once were reared here. 
A few more feet of the deposit might 
have concealed for all time the columns 
of the temple which now forms one of 
the most interesting objects of this region ; 
and who knows what other treasures of 
archeology the soil all about may con- 
ceal? Those fearful showers of mill- 
ions of tons of earth and ashes which 
brought death in one of its most horrible 
forms to every living being overtaken 
by them, have yet been kinder to the 
works of man than the pure air which 
is his life. The absorbing interest of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum would dimin- 
ish to a passing curiosity were it not for 
the many details of the life and works 
of their inhabitants which the all-cover- 
ing ashes so faithfully preserved. 
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It is supposed that the date of the great- 
est depression of the Pozzuoli region was 
prior to the close of the fifteenth century. 
In 1530 Loffredo records that the sea 
reached the foot of the cliffs, along the 
base of which now runs the road to 
Naples, twenty feet above the water. In 
a region like this, one has ocular evi- 
dence, and is, as it were, a contemporary 
witness of the changes in the earth’s 
crust which we are wont to refer to an 
age too remote to give us assurance of 
their ierrible reality. 

Climbing the steep hill that runs north 
from the town, we reach the entrance to 
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wander long through these finely planned 
and constructed labyrinthine passages, 
impressed by the solid nature of the 
work and the skill the builders possessed 
in realizing their architectural concep- 
tions. But first to the top, over the many 
rows of crumbling benches: Here and 
there were slopes of turf or covered with 
their own débris. A precarious flight of 
steps leads to the northern rim of the 
immense oval. Standing here and look- 
ing down upon the focusing sweep of 
the long tiers of seats and upon the 
arena’s perfect ellipse far below, as the 
scenes these stones have witnessed throng 
in the imagination, the mind is con- 
fronted with the antithesis of the 
structure’s grand artistic conception 
and the horrible uses it was so often 











the Amphitheatre 
—in many respects 
a more interesting 
ruin than its larger 
counterpart in Rome. The volcanic 
eruptions that covered the temples 
and town by the water-side, also 









buried that magnificently built the- 

atre. Not until 1888 was its in- 

terior excavated, and, perhaps, no other 
ruin of the kind has served to convey so 
cléar an idea of the construction and ar- 
rangement of these colossal playhouses of 
the ancients. A guide is at hand, as at all 
of these ancient monuments that the gov- 
ernment has charge of, and with him for 
an exceedingly doubtful authority, plus 
a guide-book, which often traversed his 
testimony, I stepped under the crumbled 
arch at the northwestern entrance, which 
once supported a palace or villa of Nero, 
himself at times an actor here. The thin 
red tiles, of which so many of these 
ancient buildings were constructed, are 
still in excellent preservation in many 
places, and no great effort of the fancy 
is needed to people the dim galleries with 
the eager audiences that here sought 
their favorite entertainment. One may 
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put to—it is perplexed by the effort to con- 
ceive the constitution of a mind which 
could at once demand and delight in so 
perfect an esthetic expression, and dese- 
crate it by such acts of inhuman cruelty 
as history records of these old amphi 
theatres. 

One turns with relief to the smiling 
landscape which this elevated point com- 
mands. To the west is the symmetrical 
cone of Monte Nuovo, a mountain about 
half a mile in diameter at its base and 
four hundred and forty feet in height. 
In a single September night, in the year 
1538, this mountain rose from the plain 
like a mushroom. The cataclysm that 
produced it wrought other changes: the 
sea withdrew for some hundreds of feet, 
and the inhabitants, fleeing for their 
lives from the death that threatened 
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them both by fire and sea, yet found We carefully descend the flight of steps 
time to go fishing—rather hurriedly—on_ to the level arena. Through the three 
the exposed shore, where every kind of hundred and sixty-nine feet of its long 
‘sea fruit,’ as the Italians concisely diameter runs a deep trench several yards 
term the sea’s edible products, was ready wide. Here the arena was flooded for 
to their hand. Of the rival theories representations of naval combats, and 
that the mountain is a pile of stones, below isshown an outlet where the water 
scoriz#, mud and ashes emitted from a_ was allowed torun off tothesea. Around 
crater to the west of Lake Averno, and the oval’s edge are openings which ad- 
that it is a huge mass of the plain that mitted light to the passages and cells be- 
was bodily uplifted by the confined gases low. Descending, one finds himself ina 
in some vast subterranean chamber, the vast series of arched passages with heavy 
latter appears to be favored by geolo- wallsand supports; in galleries and cham- 
gists. There appears to be a connection bers the exact uses of which are matters 
between the channels through which of question; in dark cells where the 
the subterranean forces work on this torch is needed, and in which were con- 
side of the Posilippo ridge and the fined the ferocious four-footed actors that 
Vesuvian region—a rhythmical agitation played so prominent and essential a part 
with an amplitude of centuries, asthough in the Romans’ entertainments. Here 
the respective propagators of the disturb- you can see the slides in the mason-work 
ances took turns under a grim compact where the huge gates were lifted when it 
at upsetting the works of man after was desired to bring the animals forth. 
years of security have led him to re- Nodangernow in those dark, time-stained 
peat his labor of construction. Between holes wheretheimpatient, famished beasts 
times, Altna now and then takes a awaited the signal for their dreadful ban- 
hand in the disturbance. quet. In the stillness of the place the 
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imagination has free play; ghostly beasts 
seem to lurk in the corners; the spectral 
keepers enter; up go the mouldering gates 
and the cavernous arches are filled with 
the deafening roar of the brutes as they 
rush to the car that is to lift them to their 
work. Where are their victims? Come; 
there through the increasing gloom is 
seen an opening blacker than the black 
walls around us. We follow the torch 
of the guide, up dark, narrow steps worn 
by the tread of the hapless prisoners who 
went from here to their horrible fate; 
over the rubbish of centuries, into cell 
after cell where the light of day has never 
entered—a Cimmerian labyrinth where 
a would-be fugitive might ceaselessly 
wander without finding an exit. Can 
human beings ever have lived in these 
horrible pens? Yes; here man’s inhu- 
manity to man found the theatre for its 
worst exercise; here he imprisoned his 
fellow beings and kept them for his en- 
tertainment as his descendant of to-day 
keeps rats for the pit. Death in the arena 
could not have been altogether unwel- 
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come to those who passed days and weeks 
in these living sepulchres. 

We hasten above to the pure air and 
light of Heaven, and dream of worthier 
scenes enacted in this immense arena, 
when the vast slopes of benches rising 
above us were filled with a multitude 
gathered to witness a pageant in honor 
of some hero whose triumphs were com- 
memorated by festivities that involved 
suffering to-none; or to witness games 
and exploits that strengthened the cour- 
age without brutalizing the soul of the 
Roman youth. Now the entrances for 
the gladiators yawn upon the forsaken 
floor, and little lizards—the sole denizens 
of the place—dart about among the de- 
caying stones. Grass and weeds grow 
among the crumbling seats, and in the 
arches the maidenhair fern clings to the 
cool, damp walls. Time with patient 
hand is obliterating even this solid monu- 
ment of human grandeur, and slowly 
mingling it with the soil from which it 
was evolved to minister to the pleasures 
and passions of a race long dead. 
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F thy dear, searching eyes could to my heart 
Find but the subtle way, its truth to see, 
Thou wouldst not then in silence grieve apart 
That thy great love should unrequited be; 
For ‘tis but seeming, dear, that I am cold 
And irresponsive to thy yearning still. 


I need must 


seal my lips, lest they, o’erbold, 


Should open wide the barred gates of the will, 
And all that deep and restless prisoned tide 

Which hidden lies, in its impassioned sway 
Burst forth so swift and strong that else beside 

Might strive and strive in vain, its force to stay. 
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Dost thou not know with what persistent hold 

The smouldering fire burns its steadfast way, 
That of its might no warning tale is told 

The careless eye which seeks alone the ray, 
The light, to say if fire be or no, 

Until by chance some wandering breath of air 
Wakes with its touch to fiery crimson glow 

The unseen thing which all the while was there ? 
So, hidden love, a smouldering fire burns, 

Nor gives from out the breast a tell-tale gleam, 
Till some magnetic current swiftly turns 
Its unseen light to wondrous glowing beam. 












Nay then, dear love, think not that thou canst read 
My heart and soul by looking in my face; 
Or weigh their worth by every careless deed, 
That thou canst thus all depth of feeling trace. 
Nay ‘tis too sacred far for common eye, 
This love I hold for thy dear self alone; 
Alone for thee shall my heart open lie, 
To none but thee its tenderness be known; 
So if thou wait some outward sign to see, 
Ah, then, I need must wait because thou hast 
So willed, till fate—or chance—which’er it be 
Shall kindly bring us heart to heart at last. 
Annie C. McQueen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. They ate their dinner together; and 
A FLOWER-DE-LUCE. he left her at her school-room door in 
the afternoon. When she came out 








OCTOR MARTIN again at five o’clock, there he was, seated 
walked on clouds. He ona rock near by, whittling a stick. 
had to hold himself by ‘‘Tt is something in the air,” he said. 
the wrists, as it were, ‘‘ Whittling is to the woods what cigar- 
not to say more than smoking is to the city. See, I have 
he ought, or do some- made a whistle. I haven’t made one 
thing extravagant. for twenty years, and had almost for- 
Oh! the fresh, sweet gotten how.” 

air! the wild, grand woods! and, oh! He put the whistle to his mouth, and 

the woman at his side. The dear, in- blew it. 

trepid little bread-winner, venturing and ‘‘T hope that your sense of fitness 

persisting in spite of blushes and tremors. may not lead you to seat yourself on 
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the topmost rail of a cedar-fence,” Miss have given it to her class in grammar as 

Shepherd said. a model. And she was lecturing him, - 
He smiled slightly as he closed with teaching him decorum, the dear little 

care a wondrous knife that was in itself school-mistress! He found it charming. 


He imagined himself receiving 
punishment from her, an old- 
fashioned castigation with the ferule. 
She could give a ringing blow, he did 
not doubt, this future mother of stal- 
wart men. 
almost a set of tools, enclosed in one While thinking, he pocketed his poly- 
large ivory handle; and he went over glot knife, and threw away the guilty 
her little speech mentally. Whatacor- stick. 
rect little speech it was! She might “Are you inclined to take a little 
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walk ?” he asked. ‘*‘ Would n’t you like 
to go up and see Mrs. Winter? Poor old 
soul! She is very solitary; and she is 
going away soon.” 

The teacher consented brightly. It 
was easy to see when she was pleased. 
Her heavens were all in sight, with 
their clouds or sunshine, their storms 
and stars. 

They went slowly up the road, the 
Heath tribe following them. 

‘*Beau!” whispered Samuel; and he 
assumed such a languishing expression 
that the others tittered audibly. 

Miss Shepherd turned at the sound. 
‘*Children, you can go on before,” she 
said; and her glance rested severely for 
a moment on Samuel, whose innocent, 
appealing eyes stared wildly at her. 

‘*How does the place look to you ?” 
the doctor asked. 

‘It is beautiful!” she said with em- 


phasis. ‘‘I always thought it pictur- 
esque. A good log-house is prettier than 


a poor frame one. This reminds me of 
an old medal my father has, a gilt bronze 
medal, with the gilding almost worn off. 
See how the sunset flecks it over!” 

‘Tt is a perfect comparison!” the 
doctor said, delighted. ‘I should think 
that you have traveled.” 

‘*My thoughts and hopes have travy- 
eled,” said the school-mistress with a 
faint sigh. 

The house was picturesque, especially 
at that hour. Its bronzed walls rose 
from a mass of delicate flowers and 
fresh green. Light birch-groves beyond 
veiled the outhouses, and the woods were 
a noble background. There were many 
sereens made of vine-covered trellises; 
an oaken crown showed at one point; a 
curve of emerald grass at another; or a 
gray stone wall; or a fence of cedar- 
poles; or a curve of brown road. 

‘‘T like to live in a house like that,” 
the teacher said. ‘‘I would like it.” 

‘“ Would you 2?” exclaimed the doctor. 

‘Would you ?” 

‘* Very much!” replied Mary Shepherd 
with composure. 

‘‘Our house at home has an idea of 
this. It is brown, and covered with 
vines.” 

On their way back to Perry’s the doc- 
tor led Miss Shepherd to speak of her 
family. He had already prepared the 
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way by speaking of his own with great 
frankness; and had awakened her sym- 
pathy by the tearful tribute he paid to 
his aunt and benefactress. 

Mr. Shepherd had been Miss Martin's 
legal adviser, had visited her place more 
than once, and had drawn up her will; 
therefore her nephew and heir could 
searcely be quite a stranger to Mr. Shep- 
herd’s daughter. 

She described their household with 
the pleasure of an exile who finds at 
length a countryman of his own. 

Her father had a great deal of busi- 
ness; but he had a generous hand and 
eight children, and these did not permit 
him to become rich. She, Mary, was 
the fourth child. Anne, the eldest, had 
been married several years, and had two 
children. Anne had kept school a whole 
year in the town of Shepherdsville, and 
earned money enough to buy her own 
wedding things. Anne’s husband was a 
member of the State legislature. An 
drew, her eldest brother, was to be a 
lawyer, and was studying with his father. 
Andrew had a good deal of vim. Jane, 
two years older than herself, helped 
mother at home. 

‘‘T wanted to assist father a little 
by partly supporting myself,” she said. 
‘‘This is my fourth school. I began 
when I was fifteen years old. I buy 
and make all my own and Kitty’s 
clothes. Kitty is the baby. She is only 
five.” 

The doctor looked down at her cloth- 
ing as she spoke. He had often exam- 
ined machinery with interest, and studied 
the branches and boughs of trees; but it 
had never occurred to him to look and 
see how a woman’s garments are made. 
What a number of stitches in the white 
muslin sun-bonnet, with all its slender 
reeds, and the tiny ruffle at the edge: 
and what skill in cutting! And the 
brown and white gingham dress, with 
its hem, gathers, bands, all the seams 
that followed so well the noble lines of 
the wearer—her pretty hand had fash- 
ioned it, and traveled over it all, two mo- 
tions for every one of those tiny stitches! 
Why was the neck curved downward a 
half inch at the back? and why did the 
lines of the long waist, after sloping nearly 
their whole length, move straightly for 
an inch, then make a faint curve outward? 
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Why, it was grace! It was nigh art! 
It was the result of artistic study! It 
was wonderful! He found himself wish- 
ing that he could get one of Mary Shep- 
herd’s dresses to himself, and study it 
from the neck to the hem. 

‘‘The mother of Christ was 
stress,”’ he said. 

‘* Yes,” replied the teacher. 
He must have learned from her that one 
should not put new cloth into old gar- 
ments. I think He would like to let her 
teach Him all the little things she knew. 
He may have been sitting by her while 
she mended, seeing what poor humble 
things mortals have to do, and asking 
why and how. He would be a little 
boy sitting with his head on a level with 
her knee, a sober little boy with a low 
voice. I’ve often thought of it.” 

The doctor took his hat off, and stood 
uncovered. 

Presently they seated themselves on a 
mossy rock, in sight of Perry’s, and 
talked again of the Shepherd family, till 
the doctor seemed to see them all. He 
imagined their busy, industrious lives, 
their economies, their managements; the 
young heads about the table, the breezy 
girls chatting, singing, calling through 
the house; the pale mother, ‘‘not very 
well,” under all these cares; Andrew or- 
dering about, and having all his own 
way; and Henry, whom the doctor 
would have liked to shake, though his 
sister spoke of him pityingly. ‘‘ Poor 
Henry ” was dissatisfied, and did n't know 
what to do. Father could n’t afford to 
send him to college. 

‘* Why doesn’t he keep school, as you 
do?” the doctor asked. ‘‘ Men are paid 
twice as much as women. He could pay 
his own way through college so. I’ve 
known men to do it.” 

‘So have I,” the teacher replied, with 
a troubled look. ‘‘But poor Henry 
does n't seem to have a talent that way. 
Father helped himself so. Grandfather 
Shepherd had a great deal of land. 
Shepherdsville was named for him; but 
he had n’t much money. Almost every- 
body had land in those days, so there 
was n’t much of a market near. Mother 
came from another town, Castine on the 
sea. Her grandfather was English, and 
his grandfather was a duke. Mother's 
grandfather came over in colony times, 
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and had a township given him. He was 
a younger son. Well, I was going to 
say, father used to study his Latin at 
night, after all the family were a-bed, 
when he had-worked by day. He 
studied in the kitchen when it was 
winter, with a pitch-pine knot set up 
in the great chimney for a light; and 
he says that even now, when he reads 
Virgil and some other of his early 
books, he seems to smell pitch-pine and 
see a great glare of red light. By day 
he sometimes worked on the farm, and 
declined Latin nouns while mowing 
grass; and he says that he fixed himself 
with some in a bad accent, because the 
syllable at the end of the scythe-swing 
came out With a jerk.” 

‘“It seems to me that Henry lacks 
energy, and needs a little shaking up,” 
the doctor said. ‘* You must n’t coddle 
him too much. It often happens in 
large families, where the girls are in the 
majority, that they get the spirit away 
from the boys. You have got Henry’s 
portion in addition to your own.” 

‘‘T have no more than I need,” she 
said. ‘‘Sometimes I don’t seem to have 
enough—when the larger boys are un- 
ruly, or when—” She broke off the 
sentence. 

“Or when the school 
comes,” the doctor added. 

She smiled slightly, but said nothing. 
It did not become her to laugh at Dea- 
con Heath, except in the privacy of her 
own family, with the domestic audience 
well shut in; when, doubtless, the ex- 
amination scene would be made the sub- 
ject of much mirth. 

A bird, which had its nest in the tree 
over their heads, came flying home, 
paused in the air on whirring wing to 
view them, concluded that all was 
right, and, sinking to its wide-mouthed 
nestlings, gave them their supper. 

Doctor Martin was taking a new 
mental measure of his companion, in 
view of her noble ancestry, and saying 
to himself that noble blood and high 
character are two forces which may give 
an impetus for centuries to the descend- 
ants of him who possesses them. He had 
seen a few of these well-born Ameri- 
cans. Descended from a more chivalric 
England than the nineteenth century 
shows, they yet preserved, in some of 
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their members, at least, the idea of 
noblesse oblige and something of that 
adventurous eagle spirit which had first 
prompted their bold flight across the 
sea. 

The girl beside him was something 
more than beautiful to him, something 
more than a girl for whom he had 
conceived a sudden passionate affection. 
She was a typical New England woman, 
a product of culture set down alone with 
nature, refined and laborious, spirited 
and innocent. 

They went to the house, and the 
teacher disappeared into her room, com- 
ing out with her hair newly coiled 
up, and a spray of silken aspen-leaves 
in place of the discarded cedar spray. 


When supper was over, she retired 
again. But when the long twilight be- 


gan to lose its rose tints, all the family 
gathered about the door, inside and out, 
on the step, on the wood-pile, and in the 
entry. This was their summer-evening 
drawing-room. 

The doctor sat beside Miss Shepherd 
on the door-step. He had spread a shawl 
for her to sit on, and requested her to lay 
a handkerchief on her head. 

‘*He don’t seem to mind my catching 
cold,” Mrs. Perry whispered facetiously 
to her husband. ~ 

It was evident to them all that the 
schoolmistress had got a ‘‘ beau.” 

The large gibbous moon shone white- 
ly, the forest rustled with a sound of 
steps, perhaps, as well as foliage, and 
faintly from afar could be heard the 
long-drawn howl of a wolf. 

The doctor spoke of his travels, de- 
scribing the scenes which, to his fascin- 
ated hearers, seemed to belong to another 
planet. Mr. Perry and Isaac smoked 
long clay pipes, interrupting their audi- 
ble puffing now and then with a ‘‘Sho!” 
or ‘‘ You don’t say so!” The children 
leaned on their elbows, and listened with 
eyes, mouth and ears. Mrs. Perry knit 
rapidly on a stocking in the dim entry- 
way, her position defined by the snap- 
ping of her needles. 

‘*T don’t see how you can put up with 
us, after all that,” she remarked, some- 
what jealously, in one of the pauses. 

‘*I] value America all the more for 
what I have seen abroad,” the doctor 
said; ‘‘though I am sometimes afraid 


that we may not grow better as we grow 
older.” 

‘* Who knows what our children may 
do when we are dead and gone!” said 
Mr. Perry, mournfully, between two 
whiffs of his pipe. 

‘** They will probably do what we teach 
them to do while we are here and alive,” 
the doctor said. 

‘“Who knows what to teach ’em?” 
said Mrs. Perry, in an injured tone. 
‘*Here’s Amandy sot on goin’ to a cotton 
factory, because Nancy Winter's gone, 
and gets two dollars a week. I don’t 
know what to do about it. She’s sot on 
going.” 

‘‘T like to see a girl willing to help 
herself,” said their visitor; ‘‘ but I think 
that Amanda would be very foolish to 
go toa factory to work. The work is 
hard, the place unwholesome.” 

‘* Besides,” added the schoolmistress, 
‘‘it will spoil your complexion and make 
you look thin and old.” 

Under her freckles Amanda had a skin 
like an apple-blossom, as she well knew, 
and the warning of the schoolmistress 
was more terrible to her than any argu- 
ment the doctor could bring forward. 

‘““You do need something more than 
you have,” he added. ‘‘ You ought to 
have a singing-school, a band, and a de- 
bating society.” 

Mrs. Perry spoke in a depressed tone. 
‘“Who’s to start ’em ?” 

The doctor almost uttered aloud the 
answer that woke in his heart: ‘‘ Mary 
and I!” as he turned quickly toward the 
girl beside him. 

‘It’s a pity they have so few amuse- 
ments and opportunities of meeting,” she 
said, thinking that he wanted her opin- 
ion. ‘‘Of course it does need some one 
to make a start. I should think that the 
Haslems might do something. I find 
that all the young people want to go 
away.” 

‘*Yes; that’s the trouble,” said Mr. 
Perry. ‘‘They all want to go away. 
Here’s Isaac, now, has got a notion 
into his head that he might do better 
out West. They say that a good many 
folks are going out there.” 

‘“Why not try to improve the place 
where you were born ?” the doctor asked. 
‘‘Tt is likely that there may be a great 
tide of travel and prosperity westward; 
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but wait and you wili see fortune’s tide 
swashing back again. Keep what you ’ve 
got, and try to build up your native place. 
It would be a pity to cut down such 
trees as these, if a fine wholesome so- 
ciety is not to be planted in their stead.” 

“Tt 7s a pooty piece of woods,” Mr. 
Perry remarked, glancing about, and 
ceasing for a moment to puff smoke out 
of his mouth. 

They rose to go in, and the doctor 
ventured to offer his hand to the school- 
mistress in bidding her good-night. She 
had become very silent. Had his stories 
made her life seem too dull? Did she 
dream how one as beautiful as she might 
be adored in that society where beauty 
is & power! 

She gave him her hand with a serious 
‘*Good-night!” and went to her cham- 
ber. 

The next day again they walked to 
and from school together; and at even- 
ing there was another gathering about 
the door-step. But this time the doctor 
was not chief speaker. Mrs. Perry told 
ghost stories, and stories of signs and 
warnings; and Mr. Perry told of adven- 
tures with bears and wolves, and of a 
caged fox which went mad like a dog, 
and bit a man, who afterward died of 
hydrophobia. Then he related his ad- 
ventures as stage-driver, and entertained 
them with break-downs, snow-blocks and 
strange passengers. 

The doctor followed 
ghost-story. 

‘‘And now it is your turn,” he said to 
the teacher. 

Miss Shepherd deciared that she did 
not know a story worth telling. 

‘*She can sing,” Mrs. Perry said; and 
they all raised their voices emphatically : 
‘* Yes, the mistress can sing!” 

She had, in fact, a voice like a lark’s, 
full, strong and ringingly clear. She 
was the unsalaried prima donna of 
the Shepherdsville Congregational choir, 
which now mourned her absence; and 
only the Sunday before she had electri- 
fied the assembled worshipers of Four 
Corners by singing Mendelssohn's trio: 
‘Lift thine eyes,” with the Misses Has- 
lem. The congregation had heard it 
sung before, and thought it very pretty; 
but when Mary Shepherd sang it every 
heart was thrilled. ‘‘ It should be sung 
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firmly, not softly,” she insisted. ‘‘It is 
an assurance, not a_ lullaby. ‘Thy 
keeper will never slumber,’ is addressed 
to struggling men and women, not to a 
baby in its cradle;’ and she had sung 
accordingly. 

‘*Tt was like Miriam singing to the 
Israelites,” Deacon Heath said when they 
same out of the meeting-house, and as 
music plays upon each of us according 
to the instrument that we are, he had 
walked home through the lonely woods 
in a state of stern religious fervor, and 
sent his son Samuel into the house to 
study his Bible upside-down. 

‘*T will sing, though I am afraid that 
you will find my style rustic,” Mary 
Shepherd said in answer to the doctor’s 
request, and without more ado, 
Moore's ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters.” 

Her voice trembled a little; but there 
was an exquisite pathos in the slowly 
murmured song, of which every word 
seemed to be weighed like a jewel. 

As the last one died away, Mr. Perry 
drew the back of 
eyes; and an audible sniff replaced the 
sound of Mrs. Perry’s knitting-needles 
in the dim entry. Dr. Martin turned 
toward the singer as she ended, drew a 
quick breath as if to speak, and turned 
away again without having spoken. 

Mary wiped her own eyes, and smiled, 
well pleased with her audience. ‘‘And 
now you are going to sing us the ‘‘ Mar 
seillaise,” she said to the doctor. 

He roused himself and sang, but with 
less of spirit than he might have shown 
in a less softened mood. 

The young Perrys nudged each other 
and tittered; and at the end Mrs. Perry 
uttered a wondering ‘‘ Lor!” She had 
suspended her knitting, and _ listened 
throughout with scarcely less amuse- 
ment than her children displayed. Her 
secret thought was that she should be 
dreadfully ashamed to pronounce such 
gabbling words as those before folks. 

‘*Mighty cur’us language!” Mr. Perry 
remarked. 

‘*Now, mistress, sing us ‘The Break- 
ing Waves,’” he added. 

A swallow or a thrush darts away at 
a breath; but the eagle makes a pause 
before its lifted wings can strike the air. 

‘‘T cannot sing that hymn sitting,” 
the teacher said, and getting up, walked 


sang’ 


his hand across his 
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off to a little distance. ‘Talk! Don't 
mind me!” she called back. 

Her white dress glimmered and disap- 
peared under the trees; and the company 
she left began obediently to talk. Pres- 
ently she reappeared from another direc- 
tion, and standing under a broad oak- 
tree facing them, flung her first electric 
notes into the air. They flashed out 
with a sudden brightness that gave a 
shock to the listeners— 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast! 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

Her voice might well have gone back 
from the oak-tree above her to those 
Plymouth woods, leaping like the sacred 
fire from Ilium back to Ida; and ‘the 
sounding isles of the dim woods ” about 
her did, indeed, ring back to her wild, 
sweet singing. 

Ending, she disappeared again under 
the trees. 

Dr. Martin had heard all the great 
singers of his time, but he had never be- 
fore felt the full power of song. How 
trivial seemed their bird-like trills and 
mimicry of domestic sentiment and pas- 
sion compared with this story of heroic 
adventure with a sublime motive sung 
in the very voice of heroism! ‘‘She 
would have come out with the Puritans,” 
he thought. ‘‘She would have been the 
first to stir them up to such a pilgrim- 
age. 

Presently the teacher came and seated 
herself on the step again. She held a 
cluster of elder-flowers in her hand, and 
the sweet perfume of it was diffused 
around her as she came. ‘It looked 
like a moon gone to sleep there in the 
dark,” she said. ‘‘I was almost afraid 
that it might wake up and burn iny 
fingers.” 

The doctor looked steadily at the fair 
downeast face beside him. How lovely 
she was with that faint nimbus shining 
round her bronze hair where the moon 
lay! The bright line curved from ear to 
ear. What pretty ears! He would buy 
two pear-shaped pearls for them, though 
they should cost the half of his fortune, 
and they should be hung so as not to 
pierce through those rosy lobes. Every 
nerve of him was resolute to have this 
soft, white, fiery creature for his own. 


‘“You have never had your ears bored?” 
he asked abruptly, and touched the one 
next him. 

‘*No,” she replied, with a glance of 
surprise which was the gentlest of 
checks. 

‘*T fancy,” he went on, ‘‘that the ear 
and the voice may be in harmony, and that 
a well-shaped ear goes with a sensitive- 
ness to musical sounds. I must examine 
the subject.” 

While they talked a discussion had been 
going on in the family. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry wished their daughter Amanda to 
sing, and their two guests had already said 
all that politeness required. After a good 
deal of hanging -back, she yielded to pa- 
ternal authority. and brought forth her 
accordion. 

‘*Oh!” sighed the doctor. He had not 
expected an accordion. Amanda sang 
with a certain rustic skill, in a voice not 
naturally bad. She sang a lamentable 
ballad of a false voung woman who, hav- 
ing engaged to marry a good young man, 
basely deserted him for a richer suitor. 
This rich suitor won her by the promise 
of two gown-patterns (she pronounced 
the word patrons), one ‘‘in hand,” the 
other to be given on their wedding-day. 
The story was told by the deserted lover 
himself; and he ended by declaring his 
intention to dress himself ‘‘in some for- 
saken hue,” and go away where no one 
would ever hear of him more. It was, 
evidently, a story founded on fact. 

The doctor was one of those happy 
mortals who find a grain of gold in every 
sand-heap. ‘‘ You must go to singing- 
school,” he said. ‘‘ Your voice is high 
soprano,” 

Inebriated by the musical atmosphere 
about him, Mr. Perry intimated that he 
also could sing. He had been a sailor in 
a coasting-vessel in his youth, and he 
consented to favor the company with a 
sea-song. 

Doubtless he ran up the ropes in those 
days with more agility than he now dis- 
played in reaching the higher notes of 
his song, to which he hoisted himself 
with an effort; and sometimes the note 
cracked as he caught it, but his voice was 
heavy and solemn, and the air he sang 
had the changes of a storm-wind with 
that indefinable suggestion of the super- 
natural so often felt in sea-songs. 
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They separated late that night, and the 
doctor was going to Shepherdsville the 
next morning with Isaac. He had busi- 
ness there, he said, but did not explain 
that his chief errand was to make ac- 
quaintance with Mary Shepherd’s family. 

She sent letters and messages to them 
by him, and watched him go away with 
tears in her eyes. ‘‘I should so like to 
see them all!” she explained to Mrs. 
Perry, who saw her wipe the tears away. 

It still lacked an hour of school-time, 
for the stage had started as soon as their 
early breakfast was over; and the teacher 
shut herself into her bed-room again. 
As she entered, her eyes fell upon an 
object that she surely had not left there. 
It was asingle large white flower-de-luce 
in a tumbler of water. She had left the 
door open, having put her room in order 
at early dawn; so there was no great tres- 
pass on the part of him who had placed 
the flower on her little table. 

Doctor Martin had taken a rather long 
walk before the sun was up, in search of 
this flower. Isaac had said the day be- 
fore at table that the plant was to be found 
in a meadow nearly a mile away. She 
knew well who must have got it for her, 
and blushed with pleasure as she stood at 
a little distance admiring its proud pure 
beauty. 

Then she went near, and bent over it; 
and as she did so, her blush swept up 
again. For there was an inscription in 
rose-color on one of the shining white 
petals. 

The doctor had found her box of colors 

_and brushes on the parlor mantel-piece, 
and had painted these words with crimson 
on the flower he offered: 

“To the sweetest and 
women.” 

It was her first love-letter. 

‘* Heis very complimentary!” she said 
with dignity. ‘‘ He is very kind!” she 
added. And she trembled. 


noblest of 


CHAPTER XV. 
‘‘ CHAINS OF LOVE BINDING.” 


Doctor Martin knew enough about 
domestic affairs in modest households not 
to make that odious thing, a morning 
call, on the Shepherd family. But he 
passed by on the other side of the street, 


and made a brief reconnaissance of the 
premises, 

He saw a long brown cottage with 
picturesque additions, all draped in wood- 
bine and honeysuckle, and with plenty 
of garden room about it. 

Having got this pleasing glimpse of his 
lady’s home, he went to see the town. It 
was apretty, thriving white village which 
owed its prosperity entirely to the lumber 
trade, and where the whole river and 
river-street were given up to lumber. 
From a half-dozen saw-mills could be 
heard day and night the harsh d-z-z-z of 
the saws and the mellow crash of the 
wine-colored fall. Down the long, dusty 
road, a slow procession, came the great 
lumber-wagons, a blinding yellow-white 
in the sunshine. Below the town were 
wharfs piled high with planks and boards, 
and vessels going out laden to the water's 
edge; and all the river was whitened with 
saw-dust and lath-edgings. Above the 
mills the river was black with logs floated 
down from northern forests. When they 
came down with the ice in the spring, 
they would sometimes crowd and rear 
their heads like leviathans, threatening 
boom, mills and bridge. 

Torun across the river on the logs that 
bobbed under their feet was the darling 
pastime of venturesome boys; and to steal 
away to the saw-mills, and have a ride 
on the carriage beside the great log that 
was being sawn, hitching slowly down 
almost out over the river, and sliding 
quickly back almost into the jaws of the 
machine—this was the tremulous wild 
adventure of spirited girls, 

Dr. Martin saw all these things, and 
viewed the town from every point, and 
asked questions concerning its trade from 
the chief tradesmen, and sounded two or 
three of the wealthiest inhabitants on the 
subject of a railroad, and learned the price 
of land and produceand stock and many 
other things. Then he knocked at the 
door of the vine-covered cottage, and was 
shown into what seemed to him a Dorecas- 
society, gathered in a very pleasant sit- 
ting-room. 

Mrs. Shepherd was seated in a high- 
backed rocking-chair, basting some work, 
and Kitty sat on a stool at her feet sew- 
ing patch-work. Jane stood before a 
table cutting out some garment by a set 
of complicated patterns. Helen was sew- 
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ing by a window, and Julia had laid down 
her work to open the door. 

Their visitor saw where Mary had 
learned her deportment when Mrs. Shep- 
herd rose to meet him with a rather grand 
politeness. 

‘* She shall not grow old like that,” he 
thought, as he bowed before this grey 
and faded model of the beautiful teacher. 

He introduced himself, and presented 
Mary’s letter. 

Instantly all faces brightened. The 

sisters began to question him, while Mrs. 
Shepherd read. They had placed him an 
arm-chair opposite their mother, and the 
young ones all clustered around, They 
spoke of his aunt, whom they had seen, 
and she became another link to draw them 
together. ; 
‘ Jt was more than pleasant for him to 
sit in their midst; see how neat, and mo- 
dest, and intelligent they were; hear them 
call their sister Molly, and ‘‘ poor Mame,” 
and pity her for being off there in the 
woods. 

‘‘She is the flower of them all,” he 
thought. 

‘‘T hated to have her go,” the mother 
said, folding her letter. ‘‘ But our family 
is large, and Mary wanted to help her 
father.” 

‘‘Oh! she is getting along bravely!” 
the doctor declared with a cheerful face. 
Then he described Perry’s, the school, the 
deacon, his long walks with Mary, and 
Mary’s singing. He told them that he 
already knew their names, and who made 
Kitty’s dresses, and that he found them 
strange in only one respect. All had 
dark hair. Where had Mary got her 
beautiful auburn locks? 

‘‘From me,” said Mrs. Shepherd, 
touching her own grey hair, which had 
yet faint clouds of brown, but nota tinge 
of gold. The gold is first to go. 

He had to stay to supper with them, 
and Mrs. Shepherd sent out to invite her 
father to bear them company. 

The doctor was impressed by the face 
and manner of this gentleman, who was 
not the great-grandson of a duke for 
nothing. He was a grandfather calcu- 
lated to give a girl position in society, 
small, finely Roman-nosed, clear and 
somewhat sarcastic of speech, and cere- 
moniously courteous. Mr. Jenning had 
spent several years in Europe in his youth, 


Then came Mary’s father, a gentleman 
of another type, dark, unassuming, and 
with signs of quiet humor. 

Never had the doctor spent a more 
delightful evening; and when he went to 
his hotel, escorted by both Mr. Jennings 
and his son-in-law, he mentally declared 
that he had never known a more charm- 
ing family. ‘‘ Why, thereis n't their equal 
in Southport,” he thought. 

And then his thoughts flew off to their 
absent treasure. ‘‘Bless her beautiful 
head!” he said. ‘‘ May the trees wave 
lightly, the sunshine fall softly, and the 
wind touch her tenderly!” 

The doctor had said a good deal about 
his family and his own affairs that even- 
ing; and but fora suspicion which began 
to dawn on Mr. Shepherd’s mind, and 
which had already reached high noon in 
the minds of his wife and daughters, this 
frankness might have seemed a little odd. 
The lawyer listened to him with the strict 
attention which he was wont to give to 
a client stating his case; and the longer 
he listened, the more he became con- 
vinced that there was a case to try. 

Nor had he long to wait, for on saying 
good-night to him the doctor asked the 
favor of a personal interview the next 
day ‘‘on particular business.” 

‘*Molly has done pretty well,” the 
father thought as he went homeward. 

And so it happened that two days after, 
as Mary was in herschool-house, setting 
copies in the writing-books after the chil- 
dren were gone home, there was a step 
at the door, and Doctor Martin entered. 

‘*Oh! you have come back!” she said, 
and rose to meet him. 

He gave her a package of letters. 
‘* Don’t read them here,” he said. ‘‘ Come 
out.” 

He had come feeling almost sure of 
success. Mr. Shepherd had told him 
frankly that they could not hope for a 
better match for Mary, and the family 
had received him with enthusiasm. Mary 
was not engaged; and, so far from giving 
encouragement to any of the young men 
who approached her, she had ‘turned 
up her nose at them,” her father said. 
Then, he was accustomed to success; and 
Mary certainly liked him. On taking 
leave of the Shepherd family, he looked 
upon the matter as about settled, and 
Mary his promised bride. 
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But when he entered her presence 
again, and found her composed and 
ceremoniously polite, his heart sank. 
After all, what had he to build upon ? 
The change of feeling was so abrupt 
that a momentary faintness came over 
him; and as they came out of the school- 
house together, Mary, had she looked at 
him, would have been startled to see how 
pale he was. But her eyes turned per- 
sistently in some other direction. 

‘*Come down to the cascade,” he said. 
‘‘There you can read your letters, and I 
will tell you all about the family. I 
have seen a good deal of them.” 

There was, possibly, some flutter under 
the teacher’s calm exterior as she locked 
the schoolhouse door, and went a few 
steps down the road to where, in a green 
niche, a slender thread of water fell be- 
side a mossy stone. She had not for- 
gotten the message left on her lily-petal. 
And if she had not looked to see the 
change in Doctor Martin’s face, she 
could not be insensible to the emotion 
betrayed by his voice. 

The doctor brushed away some little 
twigs from the moss, and she seated her- 
self, and took first the letter he indica- 
ted. It was from her father. She read 
it through, folded it, and took up the 
rest without uttering a word, or raising 
her eyes. 

The doctor had stood before her, 
eagerly watching her face; but when 
he saw the first start and blush, which 
looked more like alarm than _bashful- 
ness, change to a look of determined 
reserve, he walked away a few steps, 
and wandered uneasily up and down. 
As she folded the letter he stopped again ; 
but when she took up the second, he 
resumed his walk. 

Her mother’s letter came next, then 
Jane’s, then Andrew’s. They had all 
written, even Kitty! And how they all 
praised him? He was manly and hon- 
orable. He was handsome, strong and 
healthy. He was frank and courageous, 
kind and true. He was everything that 
was most amiable and honorable. 

Her face softened while she read. 
Mary Shepherd was not one to find a 
lover more fascinating for being forbid- 
den. Doctor Martin could have had no 
greater claim to her affection than this— 
that he came to her borne, as it were, in 


the arms of her family. When she read 
Kitty’s pen-printed missive: ‘‘ I should 
like to have Dr. James Martin for a 
brother,” with the large O in which an 
invisible kiss was enclosed for her dear 
sister Molly, the sister’s eyes filled with 
tears; and those tears were in her eyes 
as she looked up with a faint smile. 

‘*They all like you so much,” she 
said, tremulously. 

‘Bless you!” he exclaimed. 
you, Mary?” 

She rose. 


‘And 


‘*T like you just as they 
do,” she answered, with a sweet reserve, 
casting her eyes down as she passed 
him by. 

He silently followed her to the open 
road. 

Presently she looked up again. ‘I 
thank you!” she said. ‘* You have done 
mean honor. But, of course, I am not 
prepared to answer now. We must be 
better acquainted. Now, tell me how 
you liked Shepherdsville, and whom you 
saw there? You came back with Mr. 
Haslem, did n’t you?” 

Five happy days went by, in which 
the lover watched his mistress bending 
over more and more toward him. They 
were constantly together; they talked of 
everything but love; they learned all 
there was to tell each other of their past 
lives; and Mary began to ask the doc 
tor’s advice, and he to direct her in 
those trifles which may be made to mean 
so much. 

Mrs. Perry thought then a_ very 
“cur'us” pair of lovers, and was of 
opinion that the mistress had become 
‘stuck up” since Dr. Martin had begun 
to ‘‘ pay attention ” to her. There was 
no giggling and blushing, and the jokes 
the family ventured at first were nipped 
in the bud by an untimely frost. The 
teacher was lofty and serious, the doctor 
serious and watchful; and neither of 
them spoke of the other. A_ very 
‘‘cur'us” pair of lovers! 

But between the two the bond grew 
gradually to be taken as a matter of 
course; and when, on the fifth evening, 
as they sat on the door-step, and the 
doctor wrapped her shawl about her, he 
did not at once withdraw his arm, the 
teacher made no motion to repel it, but 
after a while, leaned lightly against his 
shoulder. 


‘ 
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And then he knew that he had won 
her. 

The next evening, instead of joining 
the family on the door-step, they walked 
up and down the road together, in sight 
of the house, but out of hearing. 

‘‘That looks a little more like,” re- 
marked Mrs. Perry. ‘* But I never saw 
engaged folks so polite to each other. 
They are as polite as a basket of chips. 
I don’t believe he has kissed her yet.” 

He had not. But when, two days 
later, he took leave of them to go to 
Southport, and Mary Shepherd stood in 
the yard looking at him, and trying 
hard to swallow down the tears that 
would rise, he kissed her tenderly before 
them all, printing a red spot on each 
delicate white cheek, and she clung a 
moment to his hand. 

She was his promised wife then, and 
they were to be married in the spring. 
They had other plans, too, which as yet 
no one suspected. It was to these plans 
the doctor referred at the last moment. 

‘*Mary,” he said, ‘if you don’t be- 
lieve in it down to the soles of your 
shoes, don’t let us bind ourselves to it?” 

She smiled through her tears. ‘‘I 
believe in it down to the centre of the 
earth!” she answered. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WEDDING-CAKE. 


The doctor’s family did not believe in 
it. They disliked his engagement; for 
they had settled that he was to marry 
Edith Selwyn, and have Selwyn place. 
But still less could they endure, or even 
believe, the second part of his astonish- 
ing announcement. They were aghast 
at the idea of his going to live on Aunt 
Betsey’s township. Was it for that, all 
his advantages of study and travel! 

‘“Yes; just for that!” he answered. 

‘*Tt will be the last part of the Pied 
Piper’s story over again,” Mr. Francis 
Elder said. ‘‘A later generation will 
see a troop of people, half savage, and 
speaking a strange patois, issue from the 
eastern forests; and it will be said: 
‘These are the descendants of a Doctor 
Martin who was bewitched away from 
civilization a hundred yearsago.’ They 
will say ‘haow, naow and sho’!’ and 


they will call sauce ‘sass’: and they 
will wear blue home-spun, sit down to 
table in their shirt-sleeves, and will eat 
with their knives.” 

‘*T will bet a saddle-horse for your 
Frank against a white satin wedding- 
dress for my eldest girl, that my chil- 
dren will speak as good English and 
have as good manners as yours,” the 
doctor said, not without heat. “‘And you 
shall be the judge.” 

‘* But who are these people, this Shep- 
herd family ?” Mrs. Elder asked in what 
she meant for a very aristocratic man- 
ner. 

“Now, don’t! don’t!” her brother 
said, holding up his hands persuasively. 
“If you should fall from such a height 
you might hurt yourself!” 

‘*But, who are they ?” she repeated 
rather sharply. 

‘*They are people,” replied the doctor, 
‘‘who, Iam anxiously hoping, may find 
my family as well-bred as themselves.” 

‘* Well, really, James!” his mother 
said, reddening, ‘‘I think we may be al- 
lowed to make some inquiries, when you 
tell us that you are going to marry 
a country schoolmistress, who has, it 
seems, been glad to accept you after only 
a week’s acquaintance.” 

‘*She might have had me after twen- 
ty-four hours of acquaintance,” the doc- 
tor said, restraining his anger. ‘‘ Her 
father and family accepted me a week 
before she did. I was afraid she might 
refuse.” 

A chorus of derisive laughter answered 
him. 

‘‘Stop that!” he broke out. ‘I won't 
have her insulted,” and he turned his 
back upon them. 

‘‘Of course we have got to accept 
her,” Mrs. Martin said privately to her 
daughter. ‘‘And we may as well make 
the best of it. We might invite her to 
come up here for a month in the autumn 
or winter, and then talk her over. If 
she once sees Southport, she will never 
let James take her into the backwoods 
to live.” 

The result was that two letters were 
written to Miss Mary Shepherd; and very 
civil letters they turned out to be, to tbe 
doctor’s contentment. 

‘She writes a pretty letter, mother,” 
Mrs. Elder said, when the answers came 
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The letters were not only pretty. The 
sweet modesty of the writer touched the 
hearts that were angry with her. She 
thankfully accepted their vague invita- 
tion, and would be ready to come when 
they should send for her. 

A few days after New Year’s she 
came, accompanied by her grandfather. 
The doctor’s triumph was complete. If 
his mother and sister had not melted at 
once when his beautiful betrothed met 
them with a blushing, affectionate eager- 
ness, unsuspecting of their reluctance to 
receive her, and that tremulous, ‘‘ How 
I hope that you will not be disappointed 
in me!” they most certainly would not 
have dared to freeze in the presence of 
that very decided, ceremonious, Roman- 
nosed gentleman, Mr. Jennings, who 
could not help seeming to do them an 
honor in consenting tc the alliance. But 
they did melt. They had kind hearts be- 
neath their foolish affectations and am- 
bitions; and before she came they had 
heard the story of her ancestry. 

It amused the doctor to perceive how, 
in the light of this story, they, and 
everybody else, found his Mary stately 
and distinguished looking. He wondered 
if the same terms would have been em- 
ployed if she had been only a country 
school-mistress and nothing more. 

Mary had been invited for a month, 
and she stayed no longer, though urged 
to prolong her visit; but Mr. Jennings, 
who had come only to escort his grand- 
daughter, was persuaded to remain till 
she returned, being Mr. John Martin’s 
guest. 

‘The girl is fit for a king,” John 
said; ‘‘and I would n't object to having 
such a grandfather myself. I believe 
he isn’t rich; but some way he im- 
presses you as having a palace in town, 
and a castle in the country. As to 
James’ notion of living in that wild 
place, it is the plan of a visionary idiot. 
He will get sick of it in a year or two, 
and then come back here and find him- 
self entirely cut out in his profession. 
It is one thing to land from Europe, and 
another to land from Beechland down 
East. The women are already begin- 
ning to find Charles Selwyn a sweet 


doctor. I didn’t think James was such 
afool. But it is of no use to say any- 
thing. He is a stubborn fool.” 


‘**You think that you will be content 
to live in so solitary a place,” softly 
asked Edith Selwyn of the bride-elect. 
And she looked at her white, gold- 
crowned beauty with a melancholy 
smile. 

““O, yes!” said Mary. ‘I am sure 
that we shall be happy there! Some day 
when we have made it prettier, I hope 
that you will come and see us. You 
would like it for a summer visit.” 

She had conceived a tender friendship 
for this quiet girl, whose smile was so 
faint and sad. 

“If you would come and stay a month 
with me now!” said Edith eagerly. 

Mary shook her head. ‘‘ You are so 
kind! But I must go home now. I 
haveso much todo. I shall have only 
three months. You know we are to be 
married in May.” 

‘* We,” and always ‘‘ We”! Edith Sel- 
wyn sighed, and said no more. 

The visit was over, and Mary went 
home, escorted by her lover half way. 
In another month he would go to Shep- 
herdsville to see her; and a week before 
the wedding he would return with his 
mother and sister. 

His mother and sister were in very 
high feather about the engagement, and 
even began to talk of ‘‘ James’ estate,” 
which needed his presence for a while, 
as it was likely that a railroad would be 
run through it soon. And they missed 
no opportunity of making it known that 
James was to marry the great-grand- 
daughter of a duke. 

‘Oh! there are three greats, mother,” 
the doctor would say. ‘‘ For short, you 
might say the superlatively great grand- 
daughter.” 

‘‘She is the superlative great grand- 
daughter of a duke,” Mrs. Martin said 
with a most flattering emphasis. 

They were in family council; and their 
talk led to English titles, and from those 
to titles in other lands, and from thence 
to their foreign travels and impressions, 
and from thence to the impressions that 
foreigners have of America. 

‘‘T think that in geography we are 
the only intelligent nation on earth,” 
the doctor said: ‘‘ Why, our little boys 
and girls can tell you all the lakes and 
rivers and cities of every land; while 
the inhabitants of those lands,—why! 
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even the educated classes hardly seem to 
know that there is a Mississippi River, 
or a range of mountains called the 
Rocky, or a city that would make any 
show beside their little country towns. 
When our tourists stare and wander 
round their half-dead little hill-cities, 
they don’t know that we are wondering 
at the dinginess and rags; they think 
it ’s admiration. 

‘*There was that sindaco of Ombra, 
now. You remember him, Bessie. He 
was a very fine gentleman; but he gave 
me the impression of thinking that 
though the earth may be round, his side 
is always uppermost. He expressed the 
greatest interest in this country, and said 
that he believed the territory of the 
United States was somewhat larger than 
that of Italy. I answered hesitatingly 
that I thought it might be. I always 
meant to give him a lesson in some way, 
but hardly knew how. Last month 
Mary gave me an idea, and we carried 
it out between us. I could not wellsend 
the maps to the Signor Alinori himself; 
so I sent them to the little girl.” The 
doctor laughed. ‘‘It will be crushing. 
There are two maps of the world, giv- 
ing the two continents. Of course Italy 
shows like a wart on the edge of Europe. 
Then come the separate countries, with 
the square miles of them printed, the 
United States cutting all the bulk out of 
North America. Lastly, a map of the 
States alone, again with square miles. 
Those maps will create a sensation in 
the town of Ombra. I should like to 
see the Signor Alinori’s face when he 
reads those figures.” 

And the doctor laughed again. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A SMILE. 


The large roll of highly-colored maps 
did, indeed, make a sensation in Ombra. 
Not a notable person there but wished 
to see them; and as they had been sent 
to Beatrice in Signor Alinori’s care, that 
gentleman had ample leisure to examine 
them, and show them to his friends. 
They hung a full week in the sindaco’s 
town drawing-room before being sent to 
Palazzo Alinori. 

For the Signora Anna had carried out 


her threat; and Beatrice was now acting 
as companion to the old countess. 

The maps were brought there at 
length, and hung in one of the large 
ante-chambers; and for a day Beatrice 
was a sort of heroine as their possessor. 
The Signor Francesco came, and pointed 
out the countries with his cane, and told 
his mother that an Italian had discovered 
the under half of the world, which she 
already knew. 

But the old countess was scandalized 
to see Italy so small in comparison to 
the rest of the world, and thought there 
must be some mistake. 

‘‘Mamma,” said the sindaco, ‘‘ which is 
the larger, your ring, or the diamond 
that is set in it ?” 

This happy comparison restored the 
old lady’s complacency, and satisfied her 
sense of fitness. 

The Signor Mattei came to see the 
strange present that Beatrice had re- 
ceived from America, and gazed with 
admiration on the bright and shining 
pictures, without well understanding 
them. Her soul, proud science had never 
taught to stray beyond an only half- 
credited theory that the earth is round. 

Betta, who had accompanied her mis- 
tress, was much taken by the map of 
the United States, which she immedi- 
ately began to explain. The red-colored 
parts were, of course, the wine-growing 
districts; the yellow, the olive coun- 
tries; and the blue and green, the wheat. 
Did n’t everybody know the agricultural 
meaning of these colors? And didn’t 
everybody look at the first rainbow of the 
season to see what the crops were going 
to be? They had all known that the 
olives were going to turn out badly the 
year before, when they saw that rainbow 
with the narrow yellow streak; while 
the red of the same rainbow shone so 
deep a color, and spread out so wide, 
that it seemed to be on the point of 
overflowing the sky, just as the wine 
overflowed their botti in the autumn fol- 
lowing. 

‘‘Ah! the wine does n’t overflow our 
botti any more!” sighed the old countess, 
shaking her head. ‘‘Our best vigna is 
old; and the contadini steal half of the 
rest. I have seen the time when we had 
to throw away wine because we had n’t 
wood enough to put it in; and if a 
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passer-by asked a farmer’s wife for a 
glass of water, she would ask him if he 
would n’t just as lief take wine, as she 
had no fresh water in the house.” 

While speaking, she had been leading 
the Signora Mattei away for a private 
conversation in her own chamber. But 
on the threshold she paused and looked 
back with an uneasy expression. Only 
Beatrice and Betta remained in the room; 
and she did not like to leave them to- 
gether. There was no knowing what 
Betta might say to the girl. To be sure, 
she had sworn by all the saints that she 
never had, and never would tell her a 
word about her parents; but perhaps 
Betta lied. 

‘““Don’t you want to go down to the 
kitchen and see Giuseppina ?” the coun- 
tess asked. 

**Oh, yes!” said Betta with alacrity, 
and hastened to make her way toward 
the far-away kitchen. 

But when the old lady and her com- 
panion had disappeared, Beatrice heard 
her name whispered, and saw Betta’s 
head looking into the ante-room. ‘*Come 
up stairs!” she said, and made a sign of 
silence. 

The two stole out of the room, and 
up a narrow stair leading to an attic 
over the countess’ chamber and chapel. 
Here they were not likely to be sur- 
prised; for the family of Tommaso Ali- 
nori had their apartment in another part 
of the palace; and besides, they could 
hear when the conference in the room 
beneath broke up, and be ready to run 
down. 

The attic was large and rough, with 
dark beams above, and a brick floor. 
Through interstices in the boarding over 
the beams could be seen the heavy yel- 
low tiles that covered the roof. There 
was a small square window under the 
eaves. 

‘*She wants me to go into a convent!” 
whispered Beatrice the moment they 
were inside the place. 

‘“What did you say ?” 
anxiously. 

‘Just as you told me to do, in case 
she should propose it. I didn’t let her 
see that I was angry; and I said that I 
should want to think a long time before 
making up my mind. She talked a 
good while; but I made no other answer. 


asked Betta 


She said that I should not be hastened. 
I told her that I had no dota; and she 
said that they would see to that. I told 
her that Mrs. Nelson did n’t want me to 
enter a convent, and that my pension 
was paid on condition I should n’t. She 
said Mrs. Nelson was a heretic, and her 
wishes of no consequence; but that it 
was true the money might be stopped. 
I said: ‘Mrs. Nelson was, perhaps, a 
heretic; but she was my benefactress.’ 
Then the countess smiled and kissed me, 
and said that she was glad to see me 
grateful. Betta, do you really believe 
that she had nothing to do with it ?” 

‘‘Of course I do!” Betta said with 
emphasis. ‘But that makes no differ 
ence. Her children profit by it.” 

‘I should like to believe in her,” the 
girl said sadly. ‘‘She is kind—for a 
mistress! I said I would not eat with 
the servants; and she has me eat with 
her alone. She kisses me morning and 
night, as I remember Tessa did, and 
grandmother.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes, and her 
voice became choked. To her whom 
nobody owned, who was not sure of any 
foothold upon the earth, it was like a 
shield in time of battle to live with one 
who kissed her morning and evening. 
She had had no kisses at any hour of 
day at the Francesco Alinori’s. 

‘She ought to be good to you,” Betta 
said. ‘‘She is your father’s aunt; and 
she expects Checco Alinori to have your 
name and property.” 

Beatrice’s brows darkened, and the 
tears sank out of sight as if they had 
withdrawn to their fountain 
Betta smiled at the sight. 

‘*Don’t let yourself be flattered!” she 
whispered sharply. ‘‘Don’t let them 
make any plans for you. Keep free; 
but be secret. Let them think that per 
haps you will one day enter a convent. 
Pretend to be interested in convents; 
but don’t let the nuns flatter you. When 
they come round you playing the angel, 
remember it is for an object. By and by, 
some proper man will marry you, and 
get your inheritance back. It needs a 
strong man, some one who has friends; 
and if he hates the Alinori, all the bet- 
ter. It must never be suspected that 
you think of marrying. They would be 
afraid of your husband.” 


again. 
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‘‘Don Leonardo hates me,” the girl 
said dreamily. 

Betta lifted her head with a start, and 
sat staring at Beatrice. Her eyes snapped 
with the sudden entrance of a new train 
of thought into her mind. ‘‘ What does 
he do?” she asked. 

‘He never speaks first, and he looks 
at me in a queer way, and looks away 
quickly when he thinks that I notice 
him; and he doesn’t stay alone in the 
room with me.” She tried to recollect the 
items of that mountain of evidence which 
had been more than enough to convince 
herself. 

Betta’s hand wason herarm. ‘‘ Never 
let him know that you think so!” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Pretend to think that he 
likes you. Smile when you see him. 
Speak to him whenever you get a chance. 
Make much of him, but don’t give him 
a chance to say anything against you. 
There’s something I didn’t tell you. You 
know that he was in love with your 
mother, but never offered to marry her 
till just before you were born. Your 
mother refused him scornfully. I heard 
it all, and she told me besides. He came 
secretly in the evening, and appeared to 
worry her as soon as her child was born. 
It was after that, that he talked against 
her, and said that he knew nothing of 
the marriage, and did n't believe it.” 

‘* He talked against her!” exclaimed 
Beatrice with anger blazing out in her 
eyes. 

‘* Hush!” 

Betta glanced about, bent her neck to 
see that the outer door was securely shut, 
then whispered into Beatrice’s ear the last 
insult that her mother had had to bear, 
and that there were persons who believed, 
or pretended to believe, that Don Leo- 
nardo was her own father. 

There was not a word of reply. Her 
story was listened to in a perfect silence 
that was almost stupor. The girl’s slen- 
der shoulders seemed even to bend, as 
if she felt a physical weight from the 
heaped-up burdens that fell, one by one, 
on her heart. 

‘*Don’t mind it, dear!” said Betta 
soothingly. ‘‘Some day we'll pay him. 
Wait till you get a clever husband to 
right you. But now, pretend to know 
nothing. Be as sweet with him as you 
can. Never, for your life, let him know 


‘ 


that I have told you anything. If the 
subject should ever come up, let them 
believe that you think there is no proof 
of your mother’s marriage.” 

Beatrice nodded. She could not speak. 

Betta put her hand to the floor in front 
of them, and softly picked up two frayed 
ends of soiled tape that were tucked down, 
one at either side of one of the bricks. 
Till she pulled them up, showing an inch 
or two of tape at either side, they might 
have been passed over unnoticed, as bits 
of lint fallen into the interstices. Tak- 
ing them, then, firmly and carefully, she 
lifted the brick they surrounded, and laid 
it noiselessly by her side. 

These floors are usually made of two 
thicknesses of bricks, sustained on slen- 
der beams of wood between larger ones, 
the beam supporting the joining of the 
bricks; and a more treacherous floor and 
ceiling would be hard to invent. The 
bricks may be plastered or papered under- 
neath, but are often only whitewashed 
or painted. 

As Betta lifted the upper brick from its 
place, two small round holes were dis- 
closed in the lower one, and through 
those holes came the sound of voices. The 
countess had taken their visitor into the 
chapel for greater privacy. Betta bent 
her head to the perforated brick, and 
listened. 

‘*T want to do as wellas I can for the 
child,” the countess was saying, ‘‘and I 
can think of nothing else. Asa nun, she 
begins a new life, and takes a new name. 
Her past will be forgotten, and she might 
reach a high position. But in the world, 
what can she do? Her dota is not enough 
to get any but a poor man, and a poor 
man with any ambition wouldn’t want 
to marry a girl inher position. I should 
be sorry to see her the wife of a conta- 
dino, forced to labor all her life. But 
she is doomed to that, if she does not be- 
come a nun.” 

‘*Tt might be best,” the Signora Mattei 
said slowly, as if considering the matter, 
while she inwardly raged at the ‘‘con- 
tadino” and ‘‘ doomed.” ‘‘ As you say. 
she might rise to be a superior in some 
convent. Of course you would give her 
all your influence.” 

‘*Oh, yes!” the countess said eagerly. 
She was most anxious to secure the Si- 
gnora Mattei’s influence and to show her 
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own good-will. The existence of Beatrice 
was a thorn in her hopes and her con- 
science. In the depths of her soul she 
knew that she and her sons were robbing 
the girl. 

‘** You can speak to her about it when 
you have a chance,” she said, laying a 
hand on the visitor’s arm, and smiling 
affectionately. ‘‘ Beatrice thinks so much 
of you, and we all love her. Of course 
she isn’t to know that we have spoken 
together on the subject. I am sorry to 
find that she is a little suspicious in dis- 
position. It is almost the only fault she 
has. Though Checco’s wife tells me that 
she is coquettish.” 

‘* Checco’s wife is jealous of everything 
in the shape of a woman,” said the Si- 
gnora Matteiangrily. ‘‘IdeclareI hardly 
dare to be civil to her husband when she 
is by.” 

Thecountesssighed. ‘‘ Whatcould you 
expect from her birth?” she said, seeming 
to forget that the person she addressed 
had come from the same class. ‘‘ Poor 
Nanna was not brought up to be treated 
with courtesy by gentlemen. The court- 
esy that a lady receives, as a matter of 
course, from her gentleman acquaint- 
ances she had seen paid only in love- 
making.” 

Betta hastily and noiselessly replaced 
the brick, for the scraping ofa chair told 
that her mistress had risen to terminate 
a conversation which could scarcely be 
pleasing to her. 

‘*Mind what I tell you about Don 
Leonardo,” she whispered. ‘‘ Make much 
of him! Make much of him! But never 
stay alone with him one moment.” 

She tip-toed down the stair with a light 
foot, and reached the kitchen three min- 
utes before she was called to accompany 
her mistress. And when the two ladies 
came out into the ante-room where they 
had left’ Beatrice, she was still there, 
quietly sewing by a window. 

She rose respectfully when they ap- 
peared, and smiled at their approach; but 
when the Signora Mattei took her hand in 
saying good-bye, her own was grasped 
with a sudden force which almost drew 
a cry from her. ‘‘Oh! Oh! Signora!” 
murmured Beatrice, trembling. 

The countess had left them for a mo- 
ment. 

“‘Don’t be afraid, Bice!” the visitor 


whispered, kissing her. ‘‘ You shall never 
go into a convent.” 

The countess returned with Betta, and 
the visitor departed. 

‘*Bice, dear,” the countess said, ‘‘ would 
you go up into the garden and get me a 
half dozen of the best lemons you can 
find? I want them for Fra Antonio. Then 
we will go down and carry them.” 

Beatrice wondered at herself that the 
ready smile came dimpling to her lips as 
she rose toobey. She knew that, without 
having made an effort, her face expressed 
contentment and affection; yet her heart 
was as a stone to this woman, and all her 
household. 

She went upstairs to the garden, which 
was on a level with thesecond story, the 
palace being on the hill-side of the street. 
It was a long garden supported in the 
usual way by a stone wall and buttresses 
against the house on the lower side, 
and shut in by a high stone-wall that 
supported the street on the upper side. 
There were flowers, cultivated chiefly to 
please the daughters of Tommaso Alinori, 
whose family were all daughters; but 
nearly all the land was thriftily given 
over to the production of food. A fig- 
tree, two or three olive-trees, a peach and 
an apricot-tree, served for fruit. A grape- 
walk was jealously guarded for the barrel 
of vin santo the countess always made 
in the house, and the lemons from the 
half-dozen lemon-trees were nearly all 
sold to the one confectioner in the town. 

These lemon-trees were now under 
cover in a rough glass-house built 
against the upper wall of the garden, 
where they ripened in the south sun, 
which, even in winter, gave them a few 
tropical hours every clear day. 

Beatrice searched among the shining 
leaves, thick hung with hard, green 
balls, for some which should have begun 
to yellow; and looking so, now from 
one side, now from another, she glanced 
toward the house, and saw Don Leo- 
nardo sitting by a window, deeply en- 
gaged in some papers he was looking 
over. 

Palazzo Alinori was so apportioned 
that each of its independent inmates 
had an apartment; and that of Don 
Leonardo was across one end from 
street to garden. Beatrice had gone up 
by a stair at the other end of the palace; 
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but the lemons were opposite Don Leo- 
nardo’s windows. 

She looked at him steadfastly, grow- 
ing old as she gazed. He had slandered 
her mother vilely, and slandered her to 
death. Betta had said that the Signora 
Beatrice went into convulsions and died 
on hearing what he had said. He had 
robbed her own life of all honor and all 
ease. Every pain she had ever suffcred 
was because of him. What else had he 
done ? What else did he know ? 

‘Who killed my father?” she whis- 
pered through her teeth, gazing fiercely 
at him. 

He bent lower over his papers. 

‘“Who killed my father?” she re- 
peated; her eyes fixed upon his face. 

He looked up quickly from the papers 
in his hand, and glanced about, as if he 
had been called. His eyes roved over 
the garden, but did not see the figure 
motionlessly watching him from behind 
the lemon-trees. He looked up at the 
sky, and, rising, down into the dark 
court below; but no one was in sight. 

He returned to his papers. 

‘*Could he have heard me?” Beatrice 
thought, trembling with fear. ‘‘ No; 
that was impossible. But why did he 
look about so? I must try to please 
him, as Betta told me.” 

She gathered the lemons into her 
apron, and went out into the garden. 
“Tf he looks at me, I will smile,” she 
thought. ‘Then he will know that I 
said nothing ugly to him. I will try to 
find a rose.” 

She looked at him once more, to be 
sure that he did not see her, then ran 
back the length of the garden, and slowly 
returned. 

Don Leonardo perceived her after a 
while, and frowned as he drew back a 
little out of sight, and sat looking at 
her. And as he looked, the frown pres- 
ently relented, and an expression of sur- 
prise and interest took its place. 

Beatrice was not beautiful, but had 
the promise of a fine, spirited beauty. 
She was tall, and though beautifully 
shaped and proportioned, was too slen- 
der as yet. Her waist was round, but 
absurdly small; her arms round, but 
fleshless. Her complexion was not clear, 
and she had no color in her cheeks. But 
beautiful waves of dark chestnut hair 


covered her head, and curled low on an 
exquisite forehead ; fine white teeth filled 
her red-lipped, sweetly sensuous mouth; 
and extraordinarily brilliant dark eyes 
looked warily out from under a stern, 
straight pair of brows, that seemed to 
change their shape and arch themselves 
when she smiled. 

But it was not so much a perception 
of her dawning beauty which kept Don 
Leonardo’s eyes fixed on the girl, as 
the fact that she was lingering there 
for some hidden motive. Of course, the 
motive was a man or a boy, according 
to his mind. He was incapable of imag- 
ining any other. And for once he was 
partly in the right, though grossly in 
error as to the nature of her seeming 
coquetry. 

‘* Who is she flirting with ?” he mut- 
tered, calling her an evil name, not 
from anger, but from the habit of a bad 
tongue. 

He watched her eyes, but they looked 
only at the trees. He glanced along the 
house-fronts high above the garden, and 
saw no one; and he could recollect no 
young man living there who seemed 
likely to attract her interest. The build- 
ings were chiefly convents. The cham- 
bers over his own were store-rooms and 
servants’ bed-rooms only. The cook was 
a rather handsome young fellow, and 
the kitchen looked out on the garden. 
Could she be displaying herself for him? 
No; she was too proud for that. The 
tacit firmness with which she had al- 
ways held herself aloof from the serv- 
ant class, preferring solitude to their 
company, had been remarked in the 
family, and, though seldom commented 
on verbally, had caused many a signifi- 
cant glance among them. 

Suddenly Beatrice seemed to remem- 
ber that she was neglecting some duty. 
The smile changed to seriousness, and 
she hastened to the house. 

Her nearest way was by a stair in 
front of Don Leonardo’s window. She 
skipped lightly along toward it, her 
short dress suffering a pair of very neat 
feet to be seen, and her quick motion 
tossing thick waves and rings of dark 
hair about her forehead. As she reached 
the stair, she glanced upward at the same 
moment that he stepped nearer to watch 
her. 
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Instantly a bright smile lit up her 
face. With a quick, graceful gesture, 
she held out the corners of her apron to 
display its contents; then ran lightly 
down-stairs, and disappeared into the 
house. 

He stood confounded. Never before 
had she smiled in looking at him, or 
volunteered a remark or salutation. 

Don Leonardo was now fifty years of 
age, and a fine-looking man, though his 
face bore evident marks of dissipation. 
He was tall, well made and blonde, and 
could assume an agreeable, even fasci- 
nating, manner. It was by no means 
difficult for him to believe that he had 
made a conquest. 

But, of this girl! It was outrageous 
to think of! The possibility did not at 
first please even his unscrupulous vanity. 
He sat down and stared blankly out 
of his window again, his thoughts busy 
with the past. 

‘‘ What a fool Paulo was to marry a 
girl of that class!’ he muttered. ‘‘It 
was all his own fault!” 

He threw his papers aside. 
of Nessus was upon him. 

“T had nothing to do with it!’ he 
whispered, shaking his fist at an invisi- 
ble adversary. ‘‘The fellow wanted to 
buy a little piece of garden-land next to 
his house, and I lent him the money, 
thirty scudi. He never paid it. The 
other hated Paulo. Paulo got him five 
years in the galleys, and he had just 
come out.” 

He became aware that he was talking 
aloud, and cast a fearful glance around; 
then seated himself, and took up his 
papers again. But instead of reading 
and writing, as before, he began to make 
certain letters and flourishes with a slow, 
painstaking hand. R, and again R, and 
at last the whole name—Randini. When 
he had finished a certain flourish at the 
last letter, even a person well acquainted 
with the Advocate Randini’s signature 
would have believed it his autograph. 

Again the papers were flung aside. 
Don Leonardo dressed himself to go out. 
But instead of going by the nearest way, 
he passed through a corridor leading to 
his mother’s apartment and the grand 
stairway. He had got a new package 
of snuff as strong as pepper, just the 
sort that his mother liked; and he 


The shirt 


wanted to fill her box, so he told him- 
self. 

The truth was that he wanted to see 
Beatrice again. 

Ventura was passing the corridor. 

‘* Where is mamma?” asked Don Leo- 
nardo, arrogantly. He was beginning to 
dislike this fellow. He was too hand- 
some a servant to have in a house where 
there were young girls. And what was 
he hanging about the corridors for? 

‘“‘The Signora is in the chapel with 
her confessor,” the cook said, obsequi- 
ously. ‘‘Fra Luigi came just as she 
was going out.” 

‘Very well!” Don Leonardo looked 
with a scowling brow at the young 
man, who smilingly retired kitchenward. 
Then he bethought himself of the maps. 

‘*Let us improve our minds!” he mut- 
tered with a laugh, and went to the ante- 
room where they hung. 

Beatrice sat there by a window with 
her sewing. The room led to the apart- 
ment of the old countess, and she was 
waiting for Fra Luigi to come out. 

Don Leonardo paused on the threshold 
and looked at the child. She rose im- 
mediately, and smiled; but it was not 
the bright, almost familiar, smile he had 
received an hour before. She wore an 
air of respectful reserve. ‘‘The Si- 
gnora is at confession, Don Leonardo,” 
she said. 

He nodded, and went toward the 
maps. ‘I want to find something here,” 
he said, half over his shoulder. He felt 
a certain embarrassment, and knew not 
how to treat this girl, whom he had 
heretofore passed without notice. 

Beatrice resumed her seat, and bent 
her head over her work again. The 
furtive glance he cast her now and then 
showed her apparently unconscious of 
his presence. Two or three times he 
opened his mouth to address her, but 
shut it without having uttered a word. 
And so after a few minutes his mother 
and her confessor, coming out, found 
him. 

‘“‘T am searching for the western 
boundary-line of Turkey,” he said, with 
a very studious look. 

‘‘The western boundary-line of Tur- 
key!” repeated the countess, glancing 
rapidly from her son to Beatrice, and 
from her back to him again. 
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‘‘The western boundary-line of Tur- 
key!” said Fra Luigi, glancing in his 
turn from the man to the girl, and back 
again, as he slowly inhaled a pinch of 
snuff. ‘‘It is a very movable line, I be- 
lieve!” And he went to assist Don Leo- 
nardo in his search. 

‘“Do you find it so, reverendissimo 
padre 2?” asked Don Leonardo, still study- 
ing the map. ‘‘ Perhaps, then, I had 
better not waste any more time in 
searching. Mam- 
ma, I have brought 


Bice ?” the countess asked her the mo- 
ment they were alone. 

‘No, Signora. He only said that 
he wanted to look at the maps.” 

“You had better not sit here when 
you are alone,” the old lady went on. 
‘*Everybody who comes passes through 
this room.” 

‘Don’t you want me to see people ?” 
Beatrice asked in a quiet tone, her face 
closely bent over her work. 





you some tobacco.” 

The old lady 
smilingly produced 
her box; and Fra 
Luigi, looking on 
while it was being 
filled, repented him 
of his significant 
speech. It was 
beautiful snuff, and 
his box was almost 
empty. 

The countess of- 
fered him a pinch. 

‘* Oh ! I will fill 
your box, too,” 
Don Leonardo 
said to the monk. 
He had been think- 
ing that it might be 
just as well to con- 
ciliate him. He was 
aware that he was 
not in very good 
odor with the fratz, 
though he scrupu- 
lously performed 
his Easter duties, telling some one of 
them all the sins which they knew that 
he had committed, with as many ex- 
tenuating circumstances as he could in- 
vent. As for the sins which he had been 
able to conceal—‘‘ Let them find them out 
for themselves, if they will!” he said. 

Fra Luigi took his snuff with a satis- 
fied face; and the two went out to- 
gether. Don Leonardo, bowing to his 
mother from the threshold, glanced at 
the silent figure in the window. Her 
work suspended in her hand, she stood 
looking after them; and as she met his 
glance, a smile full of innocent sweet- 
ness greeted him. 

‘*Has Leonardo been talking to you, 

Vou, VIII.—37 








‘* FATHER USED TO STUDY HIS LATIN AT NIGHT.” 


The countess glanced at her sharply. 
Was it possible that the girl was making 
a cutting observation ? 

‘It isn’t proper that a young girl 
should remain alone with gentlemen,” 
she said coldly. 

‘*T am never alone with gentlemen by 
my own fault!” the girl exclaimed with 
a sudden passion that dyed her face 
crimson. ‘‘ You will all lie about me, 
as you lied about my mother! I will 
not stay here any longer. I will ask the 
Signora Chiara to take me.” 
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A burst of wild sobs put a stop to her 
speech. 

The countess was astonished, no less 
at the flash of truth through the girl’s 
words, than at her violence and daring. 
‘*“Who says that your mother was ever 
slandered ?” she asked. 

Beatrice remained silent, terrified at 
what she had been surprised into say- 
ing. 

‘“Who has told you such a thing ?” 
persisted the countess. 

Beatrice wiped her eyes, and shut her 
lips close. 

‘Will you answer me, Beatrice ?” said 
the countess. 
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The girl looked her firmly in the face. 
‘‘The Signora Nanna said that I was a 
civetta, just like my mother,” she said. 
‘‘And I hate her for it!” 

The recollection of this 
Francesco’s wife was fortunate. 
allayed the suspicions she had roused. 

**The Signora Nanna is a very coarse, 
rude woman,” said the old countess. ‘‘I 
am sorry she should have spoken so of 
your mother. It was wrong. And now, 
let us not think of it any more.” 

Beatrice drew a long breath. She had 
had an escape. 

But Don Leonardo, who had listened, 
went out with a troubled face. 


of 
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speech 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis, 


SAUNCE chanted the 
melodious lines as we 
stood on one of the 
mighty crags over- 
looking the pretty 
wilderness city of 
Marquette, metropo- 
lis of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 
‘*Weareon thethreshold of Hiawatha’s 
country, do you know?” observed the 
Antiquary, as Launce concluded. ‘‘ Yon- 
der, forty miles south, near the pictur- 
esque little village of Munising, Indian 
tradition places the site of old Nokomis 
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cottage. Easily reached, too, by railroad 
to New Munising, thence by stage to Old 
Munising, four miles to eastward on the 
shore of the lake.” The propinquity so 
wrought on us that one August afternoon 
we found ourselves alighting at the little 
station of New Munising, on the borders 
of that enchanted land where the exploits 
of ‘‘the god-man” had been performed. 
There were, perhaps, adozen frame struc- 
tures in the hamlet, all built since the 
railroad ‘‘ went through;” theirshingled 
roofs and pine clap-boards gleaming in 
the sunlight—a typical Western village, 
with none of the mosses and neutral tints 
of age about it. Antiquity was there, 
however, in the solemn pine forest that 
extended for hundreds of miles in every 
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direction, save on the east. <A road, a 
thread of white, uncoiled itself through 
the forest to the eastward. We asked for 
the mail carrier, and a barefooted, hir- 
sute fellow in hunting shirt and buckskin 
breeches was pointed out, plodding into 
the forest with a leather mail-bag over 
his shoulder. He had come on foot that 
day, not expecting passengers. What 
should we do? for there was neither horse 
nor vehicle in the hamlet. ‘‘ Foot it,” 
said the bluff station-master. ‘‘ Here is 
Mr. Nah-be-nay-ask going over to show 
you the way.” A tall, straight Ojibway 
Indian in suit of clerical black, even to 
the stiff hat, who had been pacing the 
platform, came up at the words and shook 
hands; great, indeed, was our pleasure to 
find in him the Rey. Thomas Nah-be- 
nay-ask, the Indian preacher of Muni- 
sing, to whom we bore a letter of 
introduction from a friend in Marquette, 
and of whom we had heard much as the 
friend and spiritual guide of the various 
Indian remnants gathered in missions and 
reservations along the western shore of 
Lake Superior; a man as much famed for 
eloquence, tact and shrewdness as for his 
skill in the Ojibway language and tradi- 
tions. He aspired, our friend thought, 
to become a second Tecumseh or Pontiac 
to his people, though in a more peaceful 
way, his aim being to induce them to 
give up their nomadic habits and adopt 
the arts and customs, as well as the re- 
ligion, of the whites. 

With this object in view, he had re- 
cently purchased a large tract of uncleared 
land in the wilderness some two miles 
from Munising. A part of this he had 
cleared and plotted, and had invited In- 
dian families to settle upon it, and now 
presided as pastor and teacher over a 
thriving community of some fifty souls, 
which had its church and school-house, 
farms and workshops, and was as orderly 
and prosperous as any pioneer white 
settlement of equal numbers. With him 
we set out to walk the four miles to 
Munising. The road led through the 
dense forest. Now and then we heard 
in the wood a patter of hoofs—a deer 
making for cover. Once we crossed 
the broad spoor of a bear, and saw 
his trail through the reeds in the for- 
est. An eagle sailed overhead, and out 
of the thickets sallied mosquitoes—in- 


visible hosts like those that overthrew 
Sennacherib. 

Very early in the waik we introduced 
the subject of the Hiawathan legends, 

‘* You are quite right in thinking this 
region the scene of the god-man’s ex- 
ploits,” he said in Addisonian English. 

‘Our traditions assert this, and the thun- 
dering cliffs, rocky islets, and other nat- 
ural features of our coast are so distinctly 
portrayed in the legends that there can 
be no mistake as to locality. The god 
was not called by the Ojibways, Hiawatha 
however, but Wah-nuh-boo-ghoo. The 
tales the poet tells of him have been 
household words among my people for 
generations. We hear them from our 
mothers as cradle songs; the old men re- 
peat them by the lodge fires when the 
tempest shrieks o’er the lake, and no one, 
not even the wolf, is abroad. Do you 
know where the poet found the originals 
of his beautiful legends in ‘Hiawatha’? I 
havecompared the tales given in the poem 
with those I heard in childhood and find 
them substantially the same, though they 
have lost in grandeur and power of con- 
ception, while gaining in beauty and re- 
finement. I havein mind the writing 
of a book in which I will publish side by 
side the poet’s version and the original 
tales as I have heard them, that the 
American people may see wherein they 
differ.” With literary sympathy we 
stimulated him with the assurance that 
such a work would be a distinct and 
valuable contribution to American folk- 
lore. 

In an hour's time, we came to an In- 
dian trail leading to the left, into which 
our friend guided us, with the remark 
that it would shorten the distance nearly 
amile. The trail dropped down several 
foot-hills, around a rushing brook, passed 
through alternate bands of forest and 
clearing, and at length emerged on a 
wide, green plateau whose eastern boun- 
dary was a bluff perhaps two hundred 
feet high, beneath which and stretching 
away beyond mortal ken lay the shin- 
ing reaches of the lake. We halted on 
the verge of the bluff and looked abroad. 
There was in the scene a certain unique 
loveliness and grandeur rarely surpassed, 
even by American landscapes. Three 
miles below, the bluffs on which we stood 
suddenly rose into a series of castellated 
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cliffs—the ‘‘Pictured Rocks” of Pau- 
Puk-Keewis’ entombment, with frowning 
headlands projecting over the water 
and stretching far away “into the rich 
heart of the South.” Eastward lay the 
mighty reaches of the Father of Lakes, 
the ‘‘Gitche Gumee” of the Indian ro- 
mancers. Farther north, and directly 
before us, rose Grand Island, a wooded, 
mountainous, pear-shaped mass, showing 
red sandstone cliffs on the south and 
west, the perfect corollary of those on the 
mainland opposite, while between us and 
the island sparkled a lovely little bay 
abounding in wooded coves, and slipping 
an arm around each side of the island, to 
clasp hands with the larger lake beyond. 
The sleepy village beneath thrust out 
long, mouldering docks like antennz in- 
to the bay, while everywhere, except in 
the town itself, a primeval forest sent 
down matted roots to drink of the lake. 

‘You want boatmen for the Rocks,” 
said Pastor Nah-be-nay-ask, at length; 
‘perhaps Kish-ke-tuh-way could accom- 
modate you,” and he led the way to a 
little cabin, the only dwelling on the pla- 
teau. ‘* There is the old chief now.” The 
latter was descending the hill from the 
wall of forest in the rear—a striking fig- 


ure, in fringed hunting shirt and breeches 
of buckskin, with a long heavy rifle on 
his shoulder, and two deer-hounds follow- 
ing sedately at his heels. Our guide 
saluted him respectfully, and signaled us 
to do so also. He was a man verging 
on to ninety years, tall, with strongly 
marked Indian features, a famous warrior 
and hunter in his youth—one who had 
seen his own powerful tribe dwindle to 
a mere handful. The clergyman asked 
in the melodious Ojibway tongue if the 
old man’s son, ‘‘ Jimmy,” was at home, 
and finding he was away led us down the 
cliff to the village, kindly saying he 
would have the Indian call on us there. 
The village charmed us from a certain 
Rip-Van-Winkle air pervading it, and 
also by the marked flavor of the wilder- 
ness in its architecture. It had no busi- 
ness save that carried on by the three or 
four fishermen whose white sails we saw 
each morning bringing in ‘‘ the catch” 
from the pound nets set at the mouth of 
the bay. Half of its log cabins and clap- 
boarded dwellings were tenantless, and 
to heighten the impression of forlornness 
there was a gaunt, half-dismantled iron 
furnace at the mouth of the deep cafion 
opening back from the village, its walls 
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bulging, its iron retorts broken and 
twisted, its furnace-bars cold and rusty— 
quite the image of desolation. 

Time was when men thought that 
Munising, and not Marquette, would be 
the shipping port of the Upper Peninsula. 
Its harbor was far superior—in fact, the 
best on the lake—and when the great iron 
deposits of the Negaunee were discovered 
shrewd minds at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that Munising only could be the 
point of shipment. <A city site of gener- 
ous proportions was surveyed, docks con- 
structed, a furnace for reducing the ore 
built, stores, warehouses, a hotel and 
dwellings erected—an Eastern company 
even offered thirty thousand dollars for 
the one thousand acres contained in Grand 
Island, intending to cover the water-front 
with wharves. But, alas, the construction 
of an artificial harbor at Marquette, forty 
miles nearer the mines, shattered these 
dreams, and Munising for a generation 
past has been hopelessly bankrupt, even 
in expectations. 

Many of the village characters pleased 
us by their originality. One of the 
most striking was William Cameron, 
the old American Fur Company’s hunter 
and trapper—the last of his class. There 
was a natural boulevard around the 
western arm of the bay that became our 
favorite evening walk, and here, on a 
rustic seat beneath a spreading hemlock, 
Cameron was usually to be found, smok- 
ing his pipe after the evening meal, a 
smudge burning near by to discourage 
mosquitoes. The old man’s eye was bright, 
his complexion ruddy, his locks just be- 
ginning to whiten. We would not have 
thought him a day over sixty; yet he 
told us he had passed his ninetieth birth- 
day. A strange and honorable career 
has been his. 

The son of a French voyageur by a 
half-breed woman, he became in youth 
a hunter and trapper, in that capacity 
traversing the western wilds from Su- 
perior to the Pacific. 

Later a mail carrier on the long win- 
ter route between Saginaw Bay and the 
‘*Soo,” via Mackinaw Island, each trip 
involving a journey of more than two 
hundred miles performed with dogs and 
sledge, over the icy wastes of Lake Hu- 
ron to Mackinaw, and thence overland 
seventy miles to the ‘‘Soo;” and lastly 














doing honorable service in the Union 
army throughout the war. Mr. Lewis 
N. Morgan in his work on the American 
beaver pays a glowing tribute to his 
virtues and intelligence. : 

Glancing out over the bay, darkening 
in the twilight, the old man falls into 
interesting reminiscence: 

‘* Yonder on Munisin’ Bay I have seen 
two hundred torchlights a dancin’ of 
an evenin’—Injuns spearin’ fish. Grand 
Island in those days was a Fur Com- 
pany fort, where every spring the In- 
juns cum by hundreds to trade their furs 
for supplies. The traders and voyageurs 
cum too and made merry times. Runnin’, 
jumpin’, wrastlin’, quoit pitchin’, lacrosse 
playin’ by day, dancin’ at night—a merry 
an’ a jolly cretur was the free trapper 
before the whites cum an’ made him a 
slave,” and he continues with pictur- 
esque descriptions of the old voyageurs 
and traders, and of his adventures in 
hunting and trapping. The Munising 
fishermen, too, were an interesting class, 
in their cheap, cow-hide boots, buckskin 
trousers and woollen shirts, the latter 
open in front and exposing the brawny, 
hairy chest. They were famous hunters, 
too, the region round about being a 
great ‘‘ deer country,” whence in the sea- 
son venison saddles were shipped to Chi- 
cago by the car-load. We often saw their 
Sandusky skiff beating in from the nets 
as we left the breakfast table of a morn- 
ing, and fell into the habit with the 
other village loungers of sauntering 
down to the fish-house on the mossy 
wharf to inspect the ‘‘catch.” The lat- 
ter was a pretty sight as it lay scattered 
over the floor—silvery-scaled white fish, 
the most delicious food-fish in our mar- 
kets; long, arrowy- lake-trout, like the 
eastern pickerel, and sometimes one, 
more often half a dozen, huge sturgeon, 
the king of lake fishes. The latter, as 
the hero of one of the Hiawathan ex- 
ploits, we viewed with especial interest. 
One of the party at least was struck by 
the dramatic picture Launce presented, 
poised over the enormous head of the 
largest sturgeon, and glibly repeating, 
while the company listened quizzically; 





‘*On the white sand of the bottom 
Lay the monster, Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay the sturgeon, king of fishes. 
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Through his gills he breathed the water, 
With his fins he fanned and winnowed, 
With his tail he swept the sand floor. 


There he lay in all his armor, 
On each side a shield to guard him, 
Plates of bone upon his forehead, 
Down his sides, and back, and shoulders, 
Plates of bone and spine projecting. 
Painted was he with his war-paints, 
Stripes of yellow, red and azure, 
Spots of brown and spots of sable. 
And he lay there on the bottom, 
Fanning with his fins of purple, 
As above him Hiawatha 
In his birch canoe came sailing 
With his fishing line of cedar.” 

And how, at last in answer to Hia- 
watha’s taunts— 


‘*From the white sand of the bottom 
Up he rose with angry gesture, 
Quivering in each nerve and fibre, 
Clashing all his plates and armor, 
Gleaming bright with all his war-paint 
In his wrath he darted upward, 
Flashing, leaped into the sunshine; 
Opened his great jaws and swallowed 
Both canoe and Hiawatha.” 


Very expressive were the bronzed 
faces of the hearers as the narrator con- 
cluded. Two in the background looked 
at one another and winked; but they 
said nothing. The lake fisherman is 
very taciturn—so much alone with wind, 
and sea and sky! 

The chief attraction of Munising, and, 
indeed, of the lake, is ‘‘The Pictured 
Rocks,” and we were glad when at 
length the old chief’s son, Kish-ke-tuh- 
way (Cut Ear) appeared to make arrange- 
ments for our journey thither. The In- 
dians regard these rocks with super- 
stitious awe and dread, and seldom visit 
them unless strongly lured by display of 
silver. The fishermen, too, avoid them, 
probably from the dangerous character 
of the coast in the vicinity. Without 
doubt the cliffs are an ugly place in time 
of storm, since in the whole seven miles 
of overhanging rock there are but two 
openings where a boat can land in safety. 
This coast is also liable to a peculiar 
kind of tempest called a ‘‘ dry norther,” 
which suddenly springs up in the after- 
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noon, out of a clear sky, and 
sometimes for three days, kicking up a 
sea that no small boat can live in. 

Kish-ke-tuh-way and a comrade, a half- 
breed, agreed to face the terrors of the rocks 
for the sum of three dollars. A brave 
little Western lady, whom we named 
Dian, from her interest in the hunters 
and the chase, pleaded so hard to go 
that she was permitted, upon solemn 
pledge to endure with fortitude whatever 
the gods might send. For a few bright 
pieces of silver she procured as com- 
panion a pretty Indian maid of sixteen, 
whom we christened ‘‘ Bright Eyes,” 
from her resemblance to the Ponca 
beauty. The expedition was then ready 
to embark, but for two days the skies 
were as unpropitious as to the hosts at 
Aulis, and we killed time agreeably by 
several excursions to the neighboring 
points of interest. A supremely fascinat- 
ing one was to an ancient Ojibway burial 
ground, first called to our attention by 
Pastor Nah-be-nay-ask, and which lay 
near the base of a long sand-spit thrust 
out into the bay some three miles south 
of the town. It made a pathetic little 
picture. Amid barren wastes of sand, 
guarded by gloomy pines, on a long and 
prominent hillock of sand thrown up 
by long-forgotten mound-builders, were 
some hundred rude graves, many un- 
noted, but the majority marked by little 
houses of boards, roofed with birch bark, 
or by a square fence of palings, like 
those one sees in the negro burying- 
grounds of the South. The graves were 
further marked by a pole stuck in the 
earth, from which a little white flag was 
waving. There were flowers, too on the 
graves—Johnny jumpers, pinks, sweet 
Williams, and live forever, blooming in 
pretty contrast to the arid waste. In 
some of the houses we discovered little 
‘*mococks” (boxes) of birch bark filled 
with whortleberries and maple sugar. A 
weird place for the last sleep, it seemed, 
there under the sighing pines, man’s 
habitations far away, the gloomy forest 
and legend-haunted cliffs behind, and 
the wide lake before. The flag, the 
houses, the mococks of sugar and berries, 
we learned, were intended to shelter and 
cheer the departed spirit, which, in In- 
dian belief, returns at intervals to visit 
the body. 
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Far out on the point of the cape, two 
fishermen from a village a hundred 
miles down the coast had made their 
camp, following the custom of the Indi- 
ans, who usually spend the summer on 
the fishing grounds, returning to their 
villages in winter. They were about 
going to the coopers on Grand Island 
for casks; and tired with our long 
scramble through the tangled forest, we 
sailed with them over the bay, and then 
to Powell’s Point opposite, where, in the 
sandstone cliffs above high-water mark, 
our guides led us to some remarkable 
caves. In one, Mr, 


blood Ojibway, stern and silent as the 
grave, who spoke scarcely ten words 
during the voyage. The girls, too, pre- 
sented as striking a contrast. Dian, a 
rich blonde with golden hair and cheeks 
glowing with youth and health, a ra- 
diant, joyous, nineteenth century girl. 
Bright Eyes, a nut-brown maid with 
raven tresses, shy, more than half afraid 
of the beautiful stranger and the bearded 
men in the stern. 

We rallied the slow smack’s men, 
drowsily spreading sail for the nets, 
merely drifting, while we rowed lustily 





Powell stabled his 
stock; another, an 
elliptical chamber 
in the solid rock, 
thirty feet long by 
twenty wide, ap- 
proached by a nar- 
row passage, was 
his root cellar, a 
third sheltered his 
wagons and farm 


implements. 
At length a day 
dawned with a 


westerly wind, and 
we were told to 
make ready for the 
cliffs. A lunch of 
mammoth propor- 
tions was packed 
in a great basket. Dian gathered her 
feminine belongings and marshaled 
Bright Eyes to the boat. The Anti- 
quary appeared with book in hand. 
Launce unpacked his freshest colors 
and stretched his canvas. 

The expedition was so early afloat that 
the red dise of the sun barely showed 
above the cold gray cliffs, and the night 
mists clung to the water ‘‘like a face 
cloth to the dead.” The memories of 
that morning will never fade from the 
minds of the voyagers; Launce had 
transferred them all to his sketch-book 
before the Point of Graves was reached. 

It was a still sea, with light flur- 
ries, and the Indians plied the oars from 
the start. The half-breed had the bow 
oar—a tall, light-skinned young fellow 
of twenty, gay, vivacious, talkative, as 
became his French blood. Kish-ke-tuh- 
way, on the thwart behind, was a pure- 
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by, and brought a smile to our Indian's 
face by our bold offer of a tow be- 
hind. 

We passed the sand spit and its lonely 
graves, then passed the huge portals of 
Grand Island, and so out into the lake. 
‘“Have you heard how Grand Island 
came to be”? asked the Antiquary, as 
we glided by. ‘‘ Let me tell you! Once 
Hiawatha was waging bitter war with 
the Manitos of the north, and pressing 
them back inch by inch. Stung to fury 
at his power, they tore off the extreme 
point of Keweenaw and hurled it at him, 
thinking to bury him. Happily, the 
Manito of the Pictured Rocks saw the 
mountain coming, and opened his cav- 
erns to the Man-God, so that he escaped, 
but the mass rebounded and fell yonder, 
forming the island, as you see.” 

Getting well out into the lake, the 
whole line of cliff and crag burst upon 
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the voyagers at a glance, calling from 
them exclamations of wonder and de- 
light. 

The cliffs of the Pictured Rocks are 
certainly unique among natural objects. 
Imagine parallel ranges of sandstone hills 
from fifty to two hundred feet high, ap- 
proaching an inland sea at right angles, 
and at the point of impingement sliced 
off as cleverly as by some giant's cleaver— 
seven miles of them with valleys between, 
crags and pinnacles of rock on the head- 
lands, and often a grand sweep of the 
rock wall around some indenting cove; 
imagine, again, this wall festooned with 
trees and bushes suspended from the 
verge, tinted and frescoed with all car- 
dinal colors, cut at the base into pillars, 
caves, grottoes, where almost every ar- 
chitectural device is exhibited,—and one 
may gain some idea of the beauty and 
novelty of the scene. 

By and by, Dian broke a long silence of 
delight. ‘‘ One must admit their native 
beauty,” said she, ‘ but, after all, is not 
their chief interest found in their literary 
association,” andshe half sung, half spoke 
to the rhythmic beat of the oar the leg- 
end of Pau-Puk-Keewis in ‘‘ Hiawatha”: 


“| . for Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Once again in human figure, 

Full in sight ran on before him, 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind, 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Westward by the Big-Sea-Water. 
Came unto the rocky headlands, 
To the Pictured Rocks of sandstone, 
Looking over lake and landscape. 


And the Old Man of the Mountain, 
He, the Manito of Mountains, 
Opened wide his deep abysses, 
Giving Pau-Puk-Keewis shelter, 

In his caverns dark and dreary, 
Bidding Pau-Puk-Keewis welcome 
To his gloomy lodge of sandstone. 
There without stood Hiawatha, 
Found the doorway closed against him, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Smote great caiions in the sandstone, 
Cried aloud in tones of thunder, 
Open! I am Hiawatha! 

But the Old Man of the Mountains 
Opened not and made no answer, 
From the silent crags of sandstone, 
From the gloomy rock abysses. 
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Then he raised his hands to heaven, 
Called imploring on the tempest, 

Called Waywassimo, the lightning, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

And they came with night and darkness, 
Sweeping down the Big-Sea-Water. 
From the distant Thunder Mountains, 
And the trembling Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Heard the footsteps of the thunder, 
Saw the red eyes of the lightning, 

Was afraid and crouched and trembled. 
Thus Waywassimo, the lightning, 
Smote the doorways of the caverns, 
With his war club smote the doorways, 
Smote the jutting crags of sandstone, 
And the thunder, Annemeekee, 

Shouted down into the caverns, 

Saying, ‘ Where is Pau-Puk-Keewis ?’ 
And the crags fell, and beneath them, 
Dead among the rocky ruins, 

Lay the cunning Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Lay the handsome Yenadizze, 

Slain in his own human figure.” 


There was the resonance, the vibrant 
quality in her voice of one warmed with 
enthusiasm. The cliffs were no more 
masses of bare, ugly rock; they were 
bathed in the soft halo of poetry and 
romance. ‘‘On these headlands, too, you 
remember, Hiawatha wailed for Chibia- 
bos drowned in the abysses below,” said 
Launce, ‘‘and yonder, if I mistake not, 
are Hiawatha’s chickens.” 

Thousands of sea-gulls were circling 
over the Grand Portal some three miles 
away, and again a clear voice broke in— 


‘*Then he climbed the rocky headlands 
Looking o’er the Gitche Gumee, 
Perched himself upon the summit, 
Waiting, full of mirth and mischief, 
The return of Hiawatha. 


Stretched upon his back he lay there, 
Far below him flashed the waters, 
Plashed and washed the dreamy waters. 
Far above him swam the heavens, 
Swam the dizzy, dreamy heavens; 
Round him hovered, fluttered, rustled, 
Hiawatha’s mountain chickens, 
Flockwise swept and wheeled about him, 
Almost brushed him with their pinions. 
And he killed them as he lay there, 
Slaughtered them by tens and twenties, 
Threw their bodies down the headland, 
Threw them on the beach below him, 
Till at length Kayoshk, the sea gull, 
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Perched upon a crag above them, 
Shouted, ‘It is Pau-Puk-Keewis! 
He is slaying us by hundreds! 
Send a message to our brother, 
Tidings send to Hiawatha.’” 


‘“The sea gull,” observed Launce, 
‘‘seems to have played an important part 
inthe Ojibway mythology. When Hia- 
watha lay entombed in the body of the 
sturgeon, you remember, it was the gulls 
that came, and with their sharp beaks re- 
leased him. I think weshall see more of 
them presently.” 

We were now abreast of ‘‘ The Castle,” 
the first of the headlands to win for itself 
aname, and which, with its towering crags 
clothed in stunted pines, and running 
vines, seemed a very fair imitation of an 
old weird donjon. On the south its walls 
dip down into a wooded valley through 
which flows Miners’ River, a notable trout 
stream. Here is a good landing and 
camping place and fine fishing. A mile 
beyond, the walls rise abruptly to their 
former level, and circle around to the 
Grand Portal, forming in their sweep a 
vast amphitheatre. Here are found the 
finest examples of the so-called picture 
writings. On the neutral background of 


smooth, precipitous rock are laid masses 
of colors—blues, blacks, ochres, white, 
umber, vermilion—sometimes producing 
the effect of elaborate frescoes, and again 
depicting the forms of animals and nat- 
ural objects. To the untutored Indian 
those paintings were the handwriting of 
the gods. Learned men have written 
treatises to prove them the work of a race 
akin to that which produced the mural 
paintings on the temples of Uxmal and 
Palenque. The practical mind, I think, 
can see in them only natural pigments— 
sulphurets of copperandiron, forinstance 
—oozing out on the face of the rock, and 
spread over it in fantastic forms by agen- 
cies of wind and rain. I was curious to 
learn how Launce—instinctive artist, but 
no antiquary—would regard them, and 
found that though delighted by their sug- 
gestions, he had no thought other than 
that they were produced by the latter 
causes, 

In this neighborhood an enormous 
land-slide had occurred shortly before our 
visit, hundreds of thousands of tons of 
rocks having slipped from the face of the 
cliff into the gulf, and alittle further on 
was a mass of titanic fragments, which 
our boatman said was once a detached 
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column of rock bearing a striking resem- 
blance to a ship’s mainsail, but which had 
fallen a few years before with a terrible 
thunder into the lake. 

One can easily imagine how the roar of 
these cataclysms heard in the distant vil- 
lage on a stilly night might be fabled the 
very combat of the gods. 

At length, gazing, wondering, specu- 


latine we came to the Grand Portal 
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with her top hamper spread. The Indians 
pushed the skiff in, past the grotesquely 
carved pillars at the entrance, until the 
boat floated within under the arched and 
sparkling roof, over the many-colored 
sands gleaming through the clear water 
from the The waves lapped 
gently the rocky sides, and soft echoes 


bottom. 


answered from the roof, voices they fan- 
cied of summer-day spirits, and they tried 
to picture the thun- 











DEAD RIVER MOUTH. 


itself, the masterpiece of the celestial 
artist. 

Here a mighty promontory is thrust 
out into the lake, each of its three precip- 
itous sides displaying a gateway giving 
entrance to a vast vaulted chamber with- 
in. The rowers headed the boat for the 
entrance nearest them. It was nearly 
choked with huge bowlders and debris 
fallen from the roof. ‘‘ Him fell two year 
ago, just after one party left him,” said 
the half-breed. ‘* Him fall all time.” 

‘Nevertheless I am going through,” 
said the Antiquary. ‘‘ Will you come, 
Launce?” and the two men were soon 
scrambling over the fragments at the risk 
of bringing others equally large on their 
heads, while the boat was taken around to 
the mainentrance. The roof was almostin 
reach of their hands. Gigantic fragments 
hung there almost ready to fall, and they 
learned how these immense caverns are 
formed by the disintegration of the friable 
sandstone wherever it is exposed to the 
air. They reached the main cavern with- 
out accident—Grand Portal of the guide 
books—a masterpiece of architecture. 

The vaulted entrance is a hundred feet 
in height—a schooner might easily enter 





—- 3 der and tumult 
when a northeaster 
f was and 


mountainous waves 


abroad, 


rushed in with 
shock like the 
sledge strokes of 
Titans. 


A very pretty and 
i characteristic feat- 
| ure of the Grand 
#/ Portal were the sea- 
gulls, ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
chickens,” They 
floated above it in 
clouds, and darted 
down upon us with 
shrill we approached, or 
gravely regarded us from towering crag 
and caverned niche. Their nests were 
placed in every shelf on the face of 
the precipice, and covered the summit 
of the cliff, which had been their nest- 
ing place from time immemorial. We 
imagined that now, as in Pau-Puk- 
Keewis’ days, one lying on the head- 
lands might catch and slay them by 
hundreds. The young of the gull is a 
pretty creature—simply a round, fluffy 
piece of down. Drawing inshore we 
saw the heads of two peeping above a 
nest of sticks and straw, on a shelf 
some ten feet above our heads. ‘‘ Me 
get um,” said the half-breed, in answer 
to Dian’s raptures; and he brought the 
boat to, directly under the nest, which 
he tried to push off with an oar. The 
baby kayoshk, however, awaited not 
his coming, but fluttered off at once 
and down into the lake with a splash. 
‘**O, he will be drowned”! cried Dian, in 
sudden remorse, but the gull floated like 
a ball of down as he was, and paddled 
off with surprising rapidity. We gave 
chase, and soon overhauled him, but he 
proved so artful a dodger that his cap- 
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ture seemed no nearer than before. I 
am ashamed to say how long the chase 
for that infant continued, his parents 
and fellow-countrymen meantime threat- 
ening us with their beaks and_half- 
deafening us with theircries. At length, 
with his oar blade, the half-breed thrust 
the little creature under water, and when 
he rose he lay on his back, with his web 
feet spread out so appealingly, that 
Dian’s sympathies were touched, and 
she prayed that he might be spared—the 
more so as an old kayoshk, she averred, 
had long been calling on Hiawatha for 
vengeance. 

Later, we startled several wild ducks 
and their broods, which quickly disap- 
peared into the caverns, like weird spir- 
its of the place. 

Beyond the Grand Portal, the huge 
walls again descend to within six or 
eight feet of the lake, forming another 
valley and beautifully curving beach— 
known as Chapel Beach. Chapel Creek 
here flows—a foaming cascade—over the 
cliff wall; and on its bank, where a 
noble hemlock had spread a grateful 
shade, we landed for our noonday lunch 
and siesta. 

Before embarking, we studied critically, 
and Launce sketched, the ‘‘ Chapel,” a 
huge, detached column of rock, that 
one might easily fancy a ruined Gothic 
chapel. The materia: is soft sandstone, 
and the elements have chiseled out its 
entire interior, and through each of its 
four walls have cut vaulted apertures, 
that might easily be mistaken for arched 
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doorways and oriel windows, while two 
turret-like fragments of rock, rising 
above its summit, heighten the resem 
blance. 

Getting out into the lake again, we 
counselled whether to continue along 
the cliffs, which extended three miles 
farther down the coast, or to return. 
But as the scenery below was tame com- 
pared to that we had seen, and as the 
Indians assured us there were signs of a 
‘‘norther,” we decided on the return. 
The boat was headed far out into the 
lake on the homeward voyage, that in 
the far perspective we might test the 
proverb that distance would double the 
already vast enchantment of the view. 
The Indians rowed, the calm still con- 
tinuing, and the girls sang for us—Dian 
first, a merry Saxon boating song, and 
by-and-by, Bright Eyes, gaining courage 
from the stronger nature, some tender 
Indian tunes and Sunday-school hymns 
in the musical Chippewa tongue! Near- 
ing the Point of Graves, we feel puffs of 
cooler air; then little breezes begin to 
‘*dusk and shiver” over the water, and 
as we make the lee of Grand Island a 
gale springs suddenly from the north, 
ploughing great furrows in the lake. 
We fly with a sheet full of wind to the 
dock, two miles distant, but ere we 
reach it we can hear the sullen boom 
—like parks of distant artillery—of the 
mighty surges hurled against the cliffs. 

‘* Ah, to be at the Grand Portal now,” 
sighed Launce, but there were none of suf- 
ficient hardihood to echo the sentiment. 
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A DREAM 


AH! this is the home I remember! 
All others that I have known 

Have been as tents by the wayside— 
They never were all my own. 

Here I first worshipped the sunshine, 
Here my first violets grew, 

And from fairyland’s open borders 
Winged thoughts and fancies flew: 


And here, when the magic of 
night 


Has its spell upon me thrown, 
With a dreamer’s strange delight 
1 have come unto my own. 
Hark! was it a leaf that fluttered 
Or a whispering voice that uttered 
A dream within a dream ? 


Beloved! I joy to meet thee 
Where we parted so long ago; 
Can the angels above, devotion 
More sweet than our child-love know? 
Let us hasten, for while we linger, 
They call me—the river and woods— 
The tall pines tremble with welcome 
As we enter their solitudes. 
Mossy and green and still 
Is the path to the wildwood dell, 
At my touch the violets thrill, 
They, too, remember well. 
But why do the branches bend 
And whisper, as friend to friend, 
A dream within a dream ? 


Still on where the brook breaks lightly 
Into broader and swifter flow; 
I only, of all who have listened, 
That song and its meaning know. 
To my childhood’s ear it warbled 
O! sweeter than fairy lyre, 
“We are coming, coming, coming, 
The days of thy heart’s desire!” 
Dear brook, I believe you still, 
I wait and have waited long, 
Some bright hour must fulfil 
The promise of Nature’s song. 
It is not river nor sky 
That breathes the foreboding sigh 
A dream within a dream. 





OF HOME. 

Now softly, past shadowing maples, 
The path to my home we trace; 
From hearthside or window surely 
Will smile a remembered face. 

Yonder the willows were planted 
And there the lone cedar tree, 
And here was the terrace of roses 
All Araby’s gardens to me. 
I have wandered long and far, 
Homecoming is late, so late! 
But heaven’s door seems ajar 
As I open the garden gate. 
That haunting voice! ah! clearer 
It murmurs—it hovers nearer 
A dream within a dream. 





Keep close to my side, beloved! 
Behold! where the home-lights shine, 
Strange shadows flit, and I tremble 
Lest your hand be loosed from mine, 
So long have our ways been parted, 
The silence so deep and drear, 
That I feel, in this wondrous meeting, 
It is but your phantom near. 
For I heard, in some vanished gloom, 
That you slept, as my childhood 
sleeps, 
A part of the hillside bloom, 
Where the river so gently creeps. 
O speak! child-friend, child-lover, 
Is it thow saying over and over 
A dream within a dream ? 


Yes; now I know I was dreaming; 
With the dead I have wandered far; 

Farewell, dear vanishing presence, 
Called home by the morning star. 

I must bind on my pilgrim sandals, 
And onward in shade and sun, 

Still seek for that land of morning 
Where the promise of life is won. 
The vision shadows the truth, 

The beautiful days will come, 
The rapture and glory of youth 
Be mine in that last, true home. 
There never when joy beats high 
Will lips that are dearest reply 
A dream within a dream. 


Frances L. Mace, 
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BY W. VAN 








ELL in the rear-guard 
“Sy of the vernal migra- 

y// W | tions, straggles a bird 
K fl} that seems especially 
* | marked for the un- 
merited contumely of 
human bipeds. Boys 
assail him with stones 
and sportsmen casually let off a cart- 
ridge at him, just to see if their gun 
is in good killing condition. Rusties, 
in all quarters, slander him with a 
multitude of indelicate and reproachful 
names. Indeed, it would appear as if 
rural vulgarity were taxed to coin un- 
pleasant descriptive terms, by which to 
designate him. Notwithstanding this 
most absurd popular prejudice, the little 
green heron is, in the words of Dr. Coues, 
‘*a pretty and engaging species.” Wil- 
son, the poet-naturalist, as well as a host 
of recent writers, pays this heron a com- 
plimentary tribute, widely at variance 
with the ridiculous and distasteful ideas 
so universally entertained. 

North America has a fine array of 
herons. Not less than a round dozen of 
species make up the list, while in Europe 
only two are at all common, the few 
other species mentioned being only visi- 
tors, more or less rare. The heron of 
Northern Europe—the bird embalmed in 
song and story as the noblest quarry at 
which king or prince could fly his fal- 
cons—the bird which it were death, in 
medizval times, for villeins to harm—is 
still carefully protected in England. It 
is closely related to our ‘‘ great blue” 
heron, but is not so large nor so hand- 
some, and, presumably, less courageous 
than the latter. The large herons are 
everywhere shy and wary birds. 
great bulk and imposing carriage make 
them a conspicuous target for gunners, 
and their hereditary suspicion is intensi- 
fied by personal experience of the treach- 
ery of man until they show an eagerness 
to vacate the neighborhood at hisapproach 
that effectually precludes all attempts at 
close observation. The smaller kinds, on 
the contrary, manifest but little timidity, 
and were they not persecuted, would soon 
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familiarize themselves with the doings of 
civilization. 

The green heron is, by far, the most 
common of his family, and is the small- 
est, with the exception of the least bittern, 
which latter is always scarce, though 
widely distributed. There is nothing in 
the appearance or habits of the green 
heron to justify the obloquy cast on him 
by the unthinking; and it is probable 
that he only receives, as the most widely 
known of American herons, a survival 
of the crude notions of the natural his- 
tory of his family that were current 
among the ignorant of a former age. 

Wilson thought this heron was, above 
all birds, least dependent on the good- 
will of man, as the character and abun- 
dant nature of his food forestalled any 
necessity for the destruction of objects 
useful to humanity. Theonly peccadillo 
that has ever been charged against the 
green heron is the taking of fry from the 
ponds of fish hatcheries, and this only 
since the great diminution of aquatic life; 
the result of the increasing pollution of 
our lesser waters. The food of the green 
heron consists of small frogs and a vari- 
ety of fish, as well as snakes, newts, and 
some largeinsects. To procure this varied 
menu he wades stealthily in the shallow 
water or sits, with retracted neck, upon 
a convenient log or stone, warily watch- 
ing the approach of his prey, which he 
grasps with a lightning-like movement of 
his tenuous body. The little ‘‘ peeping” 
frogs (hylas) tax the heron’s skill to the 
utmost; light and agile, they often elude 
the quickest strokes, forcing their would- 
be captor to score many a miss. 

The green heron is almost exclusively 
diurnalin habits, though heis most active 
during the quiet hours of early morning 
and the dusk of evening, probably because 
of the greater facility of taking food at 
those times. His flight is easy and de- 
liberate, but not very graceful. The long 
neck is drawn inwards until the bill seems 
to project from the breast, and the equally 
long legs are trailed behind, in the man- 
ner of all herons. His slow flight, so 
tempting for a shot, can be greatly ac- 
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celerated when the bird is frightened, and 
the quickness with which he ‘ makes 
tracks,” when suddenly flushed, has given 
him the least objectionable of his common 
names—that of ‘‘ {ly up the creek.” 
Green herons are more or less sociable, 
and may be found breeding, in pairs or 
communities, anywhere in suitable locali- 
ties. As if understanding the persecu- 
tion their eggs and young are subjected 
to by the traditional wicked small boy, 
they choose a dark:and all but impen- 
etrable thicket of scrub pines or thorn- 
bushes. It is not te be supposed that 
a bird constructed on the heron plan 
should prove a neat architect, and, in 
truth, the nest is a somewhat slovenly 
affair, composed of sticks and twigs, 
without lining, and barely large enough 
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THE GREEN HEKON, 
to contain the three or four pale green, 
chalky eggs. They do not hurry their 
housekeeping arrangements. It is usu- 
ally well towards July before the young 
are fledged, but long before this they 
have been crowded from the narrow nest, 
and are obliged to cling, in their un- 
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steady way, to the neighboring branches. 
The youngsters are exceedingly ugly. 
Their awkward bodies, scantily covered 
with ragged gray down; their bulging, 
whitish eyes and puffy legs make from 
the first an unfayorable impression, 
which their savage shyness and harsh 
voices do not tend to remove. The 
parents, while unable to effect much, 
show considerable spirit in defending 
their ill-favored brood. They hover 
about, exposing themselves to any dan- 
ger, and give vent by hoarse cries, 
to their impotent fury. Much food is 
required to forward the rapid growth 
of the young herons; a portion, either 
through clumsiness or satiety, being al- 
lowed to fall to the ground, where it 
soon develops an odor very character- 
istic of 
general, 

I once secured, after 
a prolonged and far 
from scathless scram- 
ble among the thorny 
branches of a_ wild 
plum thicket, a pair 
of these unpromising 
infants, as yet in their 
callow immaturity. 
At first they seemed 
intractable, but a suf- 
ficiency of good food 
and immunity from 
further injury 
gained their confid- 
ence, and they grew, 
in course of time, ex- 


heronries in 


soon 


cessively tame, even 
invading the sacred 
precincts of the farm- 
house kitchen. Their 
appetites were enor- 
mous, and appeared 


to increase with time, 
so that it 
formidable 
supply the 
provender. 
fish, grubs, grasshop- 
pers, and odd scraps of uncooked meat 
disappeared, with perfect impartiality, 
into their voracious maws. <A heron’s 
throat is very dilatable, and they can 
swallow substances that appear enor- 
mous in comparison with that organ. 
When one undertakes the ingestion of 


became a 
matter to 
necessary 

Snakes, 
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a large, flat fish, the neck, expanding to 
accommodate its form, presents a most 
curious appearance. Should the object 
be very long, as a snake or eel, the 
heron coolly puts it down as far 
as it will go, and complacently + 
waits, with outstretched neck, un- 
til the part first swallowed digests 
away, when another section is 
engulfed. The action of the gas- 
tric juice in the stomachs of fish- 
eating birds is so rapid that it 
takes them but a trifling time to 
dispose of a large mass of 
food. 

My herons, ‘‘ Tom” and 
‘*Pegey,” were plucky in 
the extreme, and, though 
peaceable enough when 
not imposed upon, re- 
sented fiercely any domi- 
neering from the barn-yard 
inhabitants. Their com- 
bined forces were always 
more than sufficient to 
rout the enemy. Once 
only we witnessed an in- 
stance of their partial dis- 
comfiture. ‘‘Tom” had 
accepted the challenge of 
a bullying young rooster, and at the first 
pass was placed hors du combat, with a 
spur through his throat. Before the cock 
had time to sound his clarion of victory, 
‘*Peggy,” with a savage cry, came dart- 





** PEGGY’ TO THE RESCUE 


ing through the air, and alighting full 
on his back, by a fierce stroke of her 
spear-like bill, deprived him of an eye. 
So vigorously did she follow up her 
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advantage, that most energetic interfer- 
ence was required to save the fowl from 
complete destruction. ‘*Tom’s” wound 
was so severe that a considerable portion 
of his internal anatomy was exposed; 
nevertheless he recovered rapidly. 
A contraction of the gullet followed, 
which afterwards often caused him 
great astonishment by refusing to 
pass such large articles as formerly. 
Occasionally he would attempt to 
swallow a dried sun-fish or other 
spiny object, which, sticking fast, 
could be neither cast up nor down. 
A little water, with some careful 
manipulations, always relieved him 
from his unpleasant predicament ; 
but to the last, experience did not 
render him wiser on this point. Their 
exceeding tameness exposed them to 
great danger when they chanced to 
wander from their adopted home ; 
and their fate, at last, was that of 
being stoned to death. 

Taken all in all, were it not for the 
disapproval of man, the heron’s ‘“‘ lot 
would be a happy one,” in contra- 
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distinction to that of the policeman in 
the comic opera. Abundance of food and 
ability for self-protection would seem 
advantages sufficient to compass all the 
desirable ends of bird-life. Their range 
is quite extensive, going beyond the 
United States. They are resident south 
of the frost line, far into Central Amer- 
ica. Many attitudes of these herons are 
extremely graceful, and their carriage 


and near appearance is always most 
pleasing. Their colors are neat and har- 


monious to a degree. They are described 
as: ‘‘above, dark green, with bronzy 
iridescence; and below, mostly dark 
brownish ash or wine color, varied with 


LANGE GARDIEN. 

white.” The eyes are brilliantly golden, 
while the lores, or naked skin about 
the face, as well as the legs, are green- 
ish yellow. A well-developed crest of 
dark metallic green crowns the head, 
and is always erected when the bird is 
excited. 

The lesser herons, though common 
enough in tropical countries, are quite 
peculiar to North America, in the tem- 
perate zone. Conspicuous birds, as a 
feature of our rural life, are now entire- 
ly too searce. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that thoughtless people, at no distant 
day, will find reason to give up the 
causeless persecution of them. 
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i] HE snows at L’Ange 
| Gardien lay deep. 
And the snows at 
L’Ange Gardien lay 
close. They lay so 
very deep and close 
that the bright tin 
spire of the church 
on the hill seemed 
almost the only break in all that snow- 
bound landscape. Although one saw the 
spire of the church, the Church of the 
holy Ste. Catherine, in all weather, at all 
seasons of the year, and from every possi- 
ble point of view, yet it was upon such a 
winter’s day as this, when the tapering 
finger of gold pierced the blue of a 
winter sky and pointed to the massive 
white clouds that hung peak-like over 
the valley, that one saw it best. All 
else was snow-bound, snow-covered, 
snow-curtained—the red doors of the 
little low houses, the green blinds of 
stiff paper on the inside of the win- 
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dows, the leafless Lombardy poplars, the 
silent sullen river, the twisted grey 
snake fences, the heaps of phosphate 
lumps—blue and lavender and yellow 
in summer, the wayside cross with its 
rudely-carved figure, the distant vacant 
country dotted with a few stumps and 
evergreens, even the big iron mine itself 
and its ramifications, which furnished 
employment for the inhabitants of 
L’Ange Gardien—all were buried be- 
neath the soft, yet ever pressing, en- 
circling and overwhelming masses of 
white, crystalline, glittering snow. It 
seems always winter at L’Ange Gardien, 
for when the snow has once come, it 
does not easily leave. Nothing else lasts 
so long. There is a spring as in other 
places, but how fleet! One morning 
there is a little less snow; the next, 
there are lilac stars and yellow bells, 
white cups and pale-green plumes on 
the very verge of the wood where the 
children of the épicier love to gather 
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them. There is asummer, as the women 
best know, for in the long hot days, 
when the men must have their accus- 
tomed rations of pork and beans and 
potatoes and fish to eat when they return 
from the mine, what discomfort and toil, 
what weariness of the flesh, what sink- 
ing of the spirit is theirs! There is an 
autumn, which, if it would but last, is 
to men and women and children alike, 
the favorite season of the year, when 
the fields are golden with the pumpkin 
and the gourd, and the air is bright with 
the glow of the gorgeous crab-apple and 


the varying leaves of the maple. But, 
spring flies, and summer tires, and 


autumn will not stay. Soon it is winter 
again, and the people at L’Ange Gardien 
stretch themselves with a yawn, and 
donning snowshoes and tuque, go forth 
in unquestioning obedience to the com- 
mands that winter lays upon them. 

After all, it is easier for these dark- 
haired, thick-skinned, spirited, garrulous 
and sociable people to get warm than to 
keep cool. 

The snows lay deep and close. The 
rushing river was silent, stunned into 


rigidity. The mine was deserted, and 
the men quietly employed at their 
homes. Yet, at two o'clock in the 


afternoon a faint sound of hacking was 
heard away back of the mine, in the 
direction that the river, the rolling, rush- 
ing, turbulent Riviére Ouelle takes when 
it branches off to Lac Calvaire. But 
for the sound of this hacking the settle- 
ment was absolutely and awfully still. 
No scraps of song, no note of fiddle, 
no hum of wheel, no domestic sounds 
whatever, for every door and every 
window were soft-sealed fast by the 
close-lying snow. No one was out of 
doors it seemed, as there was no familiar 
crunch, crunch down the one strag- 
gling street. Nor blow of axe, nor ring 
of hammer, nor crack of whip, nor 
thud of hoof broke the appalling silence. 
But for that slender, shining spire of 
gold consecrating the remote fastnesses 
of the valley, and a few attenuated 
spirals of smoke, one would have deemed 
that some tragedy like to those perpe- 
trated by the Old World avalanche was 
here in progress. Thus, over all this 
white wilderness without a voice, the 
faintest, most trivial and most remote 
Vou. VIII.—38 
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sound made itself startlingly loud and 
significant. ‘‘Hack! hack! hack! It 
must be the sound of picking or break- 
ing ice,” thought Fraser, the foreman at 
the mine, who ovcupied a good-sized 
planked house about a hundred yards 
from the river, and who was a fine, 
sturdy Scotchman, not long in the place. 
Fraser put down his pipe, and sat listen- 
ing. 

The hacking went on. 

‘*Some of those boys at the ice,” he 
said aloud. ‘‘I suppose it’s all right. 
No danger that any accident will happen 
round here. Hang me if I ever saw 
such thick ice and so much snow!” 

His feet were on the front step of an 
enormous wood stove, capable of burn- 
ing three or four logs at the same time; 
his pipe was just refilled; a paper, torn, 
greasy and blotted, but still a paper with 
human news in it, and compiled and 
printed by human beings, was on the 
table before him. Fraser was for a time 
happy. But that hacking went on. At 
that moment his wife opened the door. 
She wore a shawl pinned over her head, 
even in the house, and her hands were 
disfigured by intricate crossings of bleed- 
ing cracks caused by the irritation of 
the cold and constant work with ashes 
and cooking. 

‘‘Two of the men want to see you,” 
she said to her husband. ‘‘Them two 
brothers as was ’ere yesterday. I don’t 
know their names. I think there ’s 
something wrong.” She finished tim- 
idly, for she knew Fraser. 

‘*Something wrong?” saidhe. ‘*‘ When 
is n’t there something wrong, I'd like to 
know? This is a pretty berth on the 
whole, taking it all round.” 

‘*The men are peaceable enough, you 
say yourself,” said Mrs. Fraser. She se- 
cretly rejoiced in theidea, or rather hope, 
that something was wrong. The monot- 
ony of the life was beginning to react 
upon her lively Cockney temperament, 
for whatever stir there was in the little 
community—and Fraser could have told 
her of considerable stir from time to time 
had he chosen—was confined strictly to 
life at the mine. Indoors there was only 
scrubbing and dishes, ashes and scrub- 
bing. 

‘* Peaceable enough?” retorted the fore- 
man. ‘‘ What’s peaceable? Close and 
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sneaky and cunning you mean. Show 
the men in.” 

In the interval which elapsed between 
the withdrawal of Mrs. Fraser and the 
appearance of the two men, the foreman 
listened for that unusual sound on the 
river and caught it twice distinctly. The 
men were brothers, Henri and Hyacinthe 
Gourdeau, sons of the blacksmith, and 
they were employed in the mine. Fraser 
nourished a bitter but secret enmity to- 
wards all the French inhabitants of 
L’Ange Gardien, perhaps chiefly against 
the blacksmith, Jean-Francois-Armande 
Gourdeau, his wife, Marie-Louise-Jo- 
sephte-Virginie, and their fourteen chil- 
dren, the two eldest of whom were twins, 
Henriand Hyacinthe. Fraser's antipathy 
was racial, not individual, and many a 
time his wife had almost persuaded him 
that underneath a French exterior might 
lie some unguessed-at virtues and graces 
of mind and character. 

Henri and Hyacinthe appeared at the 
door. They were undersized men, about 
twenty-five, rather stout, dark-eyed and 
melancholy in expression; and they both 
wore earrings, coarse blanket coats and 
red sashes. Fraser put his pipe down on 
the table and looked at them. His man- 
ner of address was curt but to the point. 

‘* What's up, Frenchy?” he said. 

The twins, who had left their snow- 
shoes outside, carried their rusty fur caps 
in their hands, and upon Fraser’s saluta- 
tion essayed to speak but seemed to hesi- 
tate. 

‘*Come!” said the foreman. ‘‘ You 
know enough English. Get it out. What’s 
the matter?” 

Henri, the thinnest of the twins, im- 
mediately stepped forward and made a 
hasty bow. 

‘* T spik ver’ littl’ Englis ’t’ all,” he said. 
‘But we tink—Hyacinthe and I—that 
Messire Frasaire should know all dat go 
on at de mine. We tink dat, me and 
Hyacinthe.” 

Here Hyacinthe stepped forward brisk- 
ly, and added his valuable opinion. 

‘Henri and me—we talk it over, we 
see, we watch, we come tell Messire Fra- 
saire.” Then he retired a few steps, and 
Henri was again left spokesman. Fraser 
regarded them narrowly. 

‘*Good!” he said, after a moment's 
inspection. ‘‘ Goon.” A silence followed 
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in which the mysterious ‘‘ hack” or 
‘pick ” at the ice on the distant river 
was clearly heard. The foreman, who had 
allowed his penetrating gaze to wander, 
brought it back like lightning to the mild 
and melancholy faces of the two French- 
men, and noticed that they started and 
cast an anxious glance at one another. 

‘** We tink,” continued Henri, ‘‘ Messire 
Frasaire come here a stranger. He not 
posseeble know everyting go on at de 
mine, or every man who live at L’Ange 
Gardien. L’Ange Gardien, eh ! bien, it is 
not Trois Riviéres, nor yet L’ Assomption, 
nor yet Québec—non, ma foy! It is, 
you say, but L’Ange Gardien, and a 
small place. 
all de same.” 

Here Hyacinthe advanced again and 
repeated his brother’s formula. 

‘*There is queer tings, sure.” 

‘We tink,” said Henri, ‘‘ Messire Fra- 
saire would like to know some of these 
queer tings too. There is many in 
L’Ange Gardien who know, but who go 
with the mouth shut. And there is many 
who go with it too open and say bad tings. 
We spik truth, me and Hyacinthe.” 

‘“Well, who says you don’t?” inter- 
rupted Fraser. ‘‘Get on, will you, and 
drop all descriptions of yourself. I know 
you. Seen you every day for two months. 
Get on!” 

He was not naturally a man of as fine 
and as polite instincts as the blacksmith’s 
sons, and the conviction troubled him, 
for he knew it. 

“Eh ! bien,” said Henri, ‘‘it is a queer 
ting, sure. I am in de mine two year, 
and I know a man who has been there 
twelve year before you come, before the 
other man before you come. This man 
is Jean Talon. He is not of the village 
nor of the valley. My mother, she know 
everyone in the valley. We have mon 
oncle at Lac Calvaire, and mq tante, 
who is now in Heaven, lived for years at 
L’Assomption. Ma foy, my mother know 
all up and down the valley. And there 
was no Talon in the valley, nor in the 
village, that is, L’Ange Gardien. Talon 
—he leave de mine when you come. He 
is shoemaker, but sometimes for a mont’ 
he make no shoes ’t all.” 

‘*Three mont’,” interposed Hyacinthe. 
‘‘Then he shut himself up by himself 
if it is winter, and if it is summer, he 
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is always by the river at one place—we 
will show after—and there he will stay 
to wash the hands.” 

‘To wash his hands ?” 
‘*In the river ?” 

‘* Well,” as he thought for a moment, 
‘‘what of that ?” 

‘* Ma foy! messire, what of dat!” re- 
peated Henri, with excited gesture and 
raised voice. ** What of dat? We tink, 
Hyacinthe and me, and all de oder men 
in de house, all L’Ange Gardien tink dat 
quite enough too. The river—ouai—the 
river pour un bath, but not pour—for, 
wash the hands. So it is all de time 
wash, wash, wash, all de time with this 
Talon. And we tink he is crazy man, 
Hyacinthe and me. Ouai, he is crazy 
man, sure, or else—Dam! messire know 
what else.” 

‘* Jean Talon, you say,” said the fore- 
man. He maintained his usual mixture 
of bravado and coolness, and was smok- 
ing now quitecomfortably. There seemed 
so little in the little tale after all. What 
simple asses the Frenchys were! 

** Jean Talon, shoemaker, at one time 
employed in the Chelsea Mine,” con- 
tinued Fraser. ‘‘And what you have 
got against him is this: that you don’t 
know where he came from or any of his 
family, and that he—washes his hands 
in the river. Bah! go home and wash 
your own, and bring a better story next 
time.” 

The self-pity of the two Fren¢hmen 
was amusing in the extreme. Hyacinthe 
spread out both his arms, and began to 
jabber away in French. Henri wildly 
ran his hands through his hair. 

‘* Mais, Messire Frasaire, you do not 
see, you do not know. It is like—it is 
like when my fader break the hard iron, 
ouai méme chose, when he make it soft 
wiz heat and it break—so! If you can- 
not see, you do not belief. You take a 
fer de cheval, a horse boot, and strike 
it against the hand—so. Sh! it hurt! 
Mais voyez vous done, you take dat 
same horse boot to my fader, and he 
make it soft and red, and it will squeeze 
and drop—it is like fire and water-—ouat, 
messire, and who will belief dat if they 
do not see? It is not always what one 
sees that one must only belief. There is 
queer ting's, sure.” 

** Mais, ouai,” said Hyacinthe. 


said Fraser. 
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Fraser smoked away, and made no 
secret of his contempt for the silly tale, 
as such it appeared to him. 

‘*“What do you want me to do?” he 
said. ‘‘ Want me to forget myself, my 
position as foreman of this out-of-the- 
world old Chelsea Mine, so far as to go 
and tell your old John Talon to buy a 
bigger wash-hand basin? Not I. Go 
and tell him yourselves. There’s Lake 
Calvary or the Big Ruisseau. Either of 
them might suit him, perhaps. Soap ? 
Does he use soap? Why, now, there’s 
nothing uncommon in the idea of a man, 
especially a single man’s making his 
toilet in the river! I’ve seen your own 
washerwomen rinsing the clothes down 
there behind the mine many a time, and 
so have you, maybe. Bring another 
story. Quick!” 

But the twins stood their ground. 

‘Eh, bien,” said Henri, ‘‘ we tink it 
right come tell you no oder man in 
L’Ange Gardien like to work with Talon. 
Talon—he say he come back to de mine 
and work with us, and we say we will 
not work with him, with Jean Talon. 
He is crazy man, sure, or else bad man, 
and no man in L’Ange Gardien want to 
work with him.” 

This gave a new complexion to the 
matter, and the foreman stopped smok- 
ing. Mrs. Fraser beyond in the second 
doorway was intensely interested and 
gratified at the near prospect of some- 
thing decidedly wrong. 

‘*Hang you all!” said Fraser. ‘‘ You've 
set the other men on, you two. You’re 
too gentlemanly. Wedon’t want French 
nobility round here in this Chelsea mine. 
We want good workmen who mind their 
business and do their work, leave their 
comrades alone and leave mutineering 
alone. I'd bet a cord of hardwood that 
your grandfather was a skulking French 
pirate and your great-grandmother a 


gipsy fortune-teller with beads and 
charms and wicked black eyes. What 


does Father Gouin say to all this ? Does 
he know there's a plot in the mine against 
one of the men, and against me for all I 
know to the contrary ? Come! let Talon 
alone and attend to your work. The 
mine will open in two months, and be- 
tween now and then I don’t want to 
hear a single word of this business again, 
d’ ye hear ?” 
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Hyacinthe stepped forward. 

‘* Not fair,” he said deprecatingly. 

‘*What’s not fair?” growled the fore- 
man. 

‘Not fair to my bruddaire. He take 
trouble, he go see, go watch, lie in de 
snow, and then come tell. Not fair.” 

‘* What is it you expect me to do?” 

‘“Go see Talon,” answered Henri. 

‘What good will that do ?” growled 
the foreman again, but nevertheless ris- 
ing and looking about him for his coarse 
boots and outer clothing. ‘‘I could n't 
give a certificate worth anything if I did 
see him. Wait till Dr. Boucher drives 
by some day, and I ‘ll speak to him 
about the fellow if you like. How far 
away is his house? I don’t remember 
it or him at all. Should n't be surprised 
if the whole business was a hoax. Con- 
found you all for a set of weak-minded 
fools! How far is it? Whereabouts is 
he ?” 

‘* He is there,” said Henri, and pointed 
out of the window, at which the fore- 
man involuntarily started. 

‘* Ecoutez, messire,” said Hyacinthe. 
‘*“You shall hear him in one moment. 
Silence !”” 

While the three, and, indeed, the four, 
listened, for not a word was lost upon 
Mrs. Fraser, the peculiar picking sound 
which had attracted the foreman’s no- 
tice some time ago was again and more 
distinctly heard. 

‘* Talon,” whispered Henri. 

‘*Talon, sure,” whispered Hyacinthe. 

A certain kind of unwilling curiosity 
began to steal over Fraser. His vigi- 
lance was so unceasing that the remark- 
able circumstance attending the exist- 
ence of this village Mephistopheles trou- 
bled him in spite of himself. 

‘‘A shoemaker, you say,” he mut- 
tered, while he put on his coat and cap 
and took down his snowshoes. ‘Jean 


Talon, a shoemaker! Never heard of 
him. Why has n’t somebody told me 


about him before ?” 

‘* Because, messire,” returned Henri 
politely, ‘‘it is but to-day that we see 
him do this strange thing. To wash, 
wash, wash all de time in summer might 
not be so bad, but in winter, when it is 
so cold that de door sticks to de finger, 
ouai, messire know how, and every- 
thing is froze, voyez vous donc how 


” 
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strange, how terrible to see a man break 
de ice on de river that he may wash 
there too! Messire never heard of 
that ?” 

‘* Well, no, I have n't,” said the fore- 
man, now completely attired and ready 
for the open air. ‘‘And to my mind, 
Talon is a sensible man. There’s little 
enough water used in L’Ange Gardien, I 
“an tell you. Between green tea and 
bad whiskey for drink, and the melted 
snow that freezes again by the bedside 
into a cake of ice when it is brought 
into the house to wash with, water, it 
appears to me, is at a discount up here. 
Now, are you ready, and what do you 
propose doing ?” 

Hyacinthe answered this time, 
Henri had drawn near the window and 
was looking out. 

He suggested that leaving the house 
by the front entrance they would be un- 
observed by ' 


has 


as 


Talon, who was, he stated, 
occupied in breaking the ice directly at 
the back of the mine, where the land 
sloped down in a shelving, pine-fringed 
cliff to the shore of the hard frozen 
Riviére Ouelle. They might then, by 
gliding carefully between the trees and 
taking every care not to be seen, catch a 
glimpse of the solitary habits of the sus- 
pected and avoided Talon. What was 
to follow did not seem very clear. Fraser, 
as became a straightforward Briton and 
square man of business, disliked exceed- 
ingly the notion of spying upon any 
man, especially when the man in ques- 
tion was one of his own employees, or 
soon to be such, but the sweetness of 
Henri’s manner and the stolidity of 
Hyacinthe worked upon him to that ex- 
tent that he seemed no longer capable of 
having merely his own way. His strong 
will was unbraced for once, and though 
he passed out of his house and along 
the glistening street with a growl and 
protest at being thus conducted to an 
act of espionage which could redound 
in no way to his credit, he yet glanced 
askance at the mild countenances of the 
twins in admiration of their persever- 
ance and their strongly spiritual cast of 
thought. 

The three were the only persons vis- 
ible out of doors. There was one dog, 
such as he was—a _ poor, half-frozen 
hound belonging in a general way to 
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the mine and to no one at all in partic- 
ular, who, issuing when they did, from 
the back premises of Fraser's house, 
trotted along with them a little way re- 
signedly until, as they suddenly turned 
to descend the cliff, he changed his 
weak little dog’s mind and ran_ back 
again to his portion of straw and rags 
in Fraser's shed. No wonder, for it was 
terribly cold. The eyelashes froze in- 
stantly to the cheeks, the cheeks became 
instantly scarlet, and then in a few 
moments alarmingly white, unless con- 
stantly chafed with lumps of snow, and 
the breath hung in huge icicles from 
Fraser's big blonde moustache. And yet 
the sun was dazzlingly, radiantly, glor- 
iously, intoxicatingly bright, and the 
blue above intensely, purely and beauti- 
fully blue; every separate snow-crystal 
shone like a brilliant, and in the con 
crete,every hillock, every covered branch, 
every laden twig, every present exist- 
ing object, shone, too, like masses of 
clustered brilliants with as hard if as 
perfect a light. There was no softness 
anywhere in the glow, nor was there 
any warmth. Blazing away to the left 
rose the golden spire, the beloved land- 
mark for all the valley as well as for all 
the village; and beyond this, not a sin- 
gle elevation of any kind, whether tree, 
house, chimney or steeple broke the 
cruel monotony of the vast snow-covered 
vacant plains, a land of drift, dismal, 
desolate and remote. 

Pushing the brushwood and _ pine 
branches aside, Henri leading, Fraser 
second and Hyacinthe bringing up the 
rear, the three soon stealthily entered 
the small plantation of pine that crowned 
the sloping cliff, and began sliding down, 
taking off their snow-shoes for that pur- 
pose, for here the snow was less dense, 
and the stones and fallen logs in the 
path more frequently met with. As they 
proceeded the hacking sound grew clearer, 
nearer, louder; and it was, when at last 
even with the shore of Riviére Ouelle, 
they peered out from among the snow- 
crusted fringes of pine and fir, quite 
possible to see the figure of a man kneel- 
ing by the side of the icy stream. He 
was but ten yards away, and knelt with 
his back towards his pursuers, his coat 
flung off, but his knitted tuque drawn 
well over his ears, forehead and neck. 
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This, then, was Jean Talon. Fraser 
met the eyes of the Frenchmen, and all 
three nodded. It was necessary to main- 
tain positive silence, since there was not 
even the splash of running or drip of 
falling water, nor the scurry of fright- 
ened birds, nor the rustle of dried leaves, 
nor the fafntest possible sound save and 
beyond their own labored breathing and 
the reiterated hack! hack! of the man 
in front of them. 

Jean Talon appeared a man of about 
forty, grizzled, thin and muscular. He 
wore earrings too, his moustache was 
still black, his eyes were keen gray. His 
shirt was checked red and white flannel, 
and his tuque dark-blue. He carried a 
bag containing a few tools of simple 
description, thrown almost at the foot of 
the very tree against which on the other 
side Hyacinthe Gourdeau was leaning. 
He had a small axe in his hand and from 
time to time dealt steady and well-directed 
blows at the corrugated surface of caked 
ice before him. So far, however, he had not 
succeeded in breaking more than several 
small chips off from the huge mass that 
stretched away on either hand and across 
to an opposite low-lying shore unrelieved 
by even a single boulder. The three men 
behind the trees settled themselves to 
watch, and it was not the first time for the 
two Gourdeaus. It had been on a soft 
autumn day in October that they had first 
seen Talon at his curious task. There was, 
much higher up the stream, a fair and 
sumach-fringed corner known as P’tit 
Chaudiére, for a cascade, large for any 
other country, but small for this country 
of cascades, leapt and tumbled and shiv- 
ered itself into silver drops against the 
pebbly beach, the outhanging fir branches 
and the rolling logs of maple and red 
birch. P’tit Chaudiére was the name of 
this miniature fall, and even in autumn 
when the waters elsewhere were low, 
there was always enough in the three- 
cornered bay below the little cascade to 
splash the red-tipped sumach leaves, and 
wet into a brighter yellow and green the 
branches of the few maples and many 
birches that arched high over it. To this 
unmolested spot came few of the men at 
any time. They were no lovers of nature 
in the conventional sense, because they 
saw too much of her and found her for 
the most part a grim and desolating deity. 
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The women—what had the women at 
L’Ange Gardien to do with soft seats 
beneath spreading trees, with falling 
water musical in its melody, with the 
warm tints of autumn or the delicate 
ones of spring! Yet to this fairy corner 
came Talon, and how long he had been 
coming none knew, for when Henri and 
Hyacinthe saw him and spoke to him 
about it he gave no answer. They had 
been for a long walk over to ‘* mon on- 
cle” at Lac Calvaire and were returning 
by the shore of the Ouelle whei. one blaz- 
ing branch of fiery sumach swaying far 
out over the water caught the dull eye 
of the stolid Hyacinthe. He thought it 
pretty. It was the color of Angélique’s 
dress, a thin satin twenty-five cents a 
yard she had bought in L’Assomption 
a year ago, and Angélique was the belle 
of L’Ange Gardien, daughter of old 
Tremblay, who owned a good-sized little 
farm and would leave her something 
respectable when he died. Thinking of 
Angélique, Hyacinthe Gourdeau pulled 
at the branch, and at the same moment 
found he had disturbed Talon, the lazy 
shoemaker whom he knew by sight, in 
the act of washing his hands. Talon 
looked confused. Hyacinthe and Henri 
readily apologized. They passed on, 
nevertheless, but on looking back a few 
moments after he was again engaged as 
before. They seated themselves on a 
boulder, and watched. For ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes he kept the action up. 
Over and under, under and over, he made 
the water, the clear, pure, dancing water 
of P’tit Chaudiére, pass his hands. His 
intensity, his absorption, his resistless 
energy were remarkable in their way. 
He rubbed his hands, he chafed them, 
he scoured them, he scrubbed them. He 
immersed them softly in the leaping 
waters; withdrew them slowly, only to 
plunge them in fiercely once again. He 
laved them tenderly as if they were not 
his own but those of some sick child. He 
held them below the edge of the fall and 
let its silver drops tickle one by one, first 
the horny backs of his hands, then their 
yellow palms. He took up handfuls of 
water and let it trickle through his fingers. 
Then he would suddenly fall to washing 
and scouring and rubbing and scrubbing 
as before. His coat was off, his head 
bare, and his hairy chest exposed. 
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Henri and Hyacinthe were good simple 
fellows, and united in their strange selves 
that mixture of superstition and common 
sense which is characteristic of their race. 
After this singular scene they could never 
regard Talon as an ‘ordinary sane shoe- 
maker. Again they saw him in the same 
place at the same work. Towards the 
end of November he had frequently been 
seen attempting the same thing in the 
river back of some of the workmen's 
houses, remaining sometimes for hours 
constrainedly kneeling by the water's 
edge and going through his penance or 
mortification, or whatever it may have 
been. Then in December or January he 
had gone one day to his house, shut him- 
self up inside it and only been seen at the 
windows until this February day upon 
which the two Gourdeaus had thought it 
right to ask the foreman to interfere. 

As Fraser watched him now, his ac- 
tions were identical with those reported 
of him. He had succeeded at last in 
breaking a hole large enough to admit 
of both his hands, and he was laving 
them in that dark and frightfully cold 
water with the same resistless force and 
intensity which he had shown at P'tit 


Chaudiére. Even to the abnormally 
tough and seasoned men who were 


regarding him, the action seemed un- 
necessarily cruel and painful. Henri 
whispered that he would surely freeze, 
himself, if he stood there any longer. 
Fraser, too, was beginning to realize the 
bitter degree of cold, and knew they 
must keep moving, or they would quickly 
be frozen. Yet Talon had his coat off, 
his chest half exposed, and his hands 
and wrists both plunged beneath the 
black and icy current of the frozen 
Riviére Ouelle! When about half-an- 
hour had elapsed, the foreman and his 
guides had had enough of it. They re- 
treated as noiselessly as they had come, 
and when Fraser's house again was 
reached, it was Henri who broke out 
into excited French, almost unintelligi- 
ble to the foreman, who rudely cut him 
short. 

“Quit your talk!” he said, fiercely. 


“You're throwing all those French 
pearls of yours away. Look here, 


this is what I'll do. Come around to 
my house to-night after dark, and be 
ready to tell Father Gouin and myself 
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all you know of this man, Talon. If 
there is any one who knows more, let 
him come, too. At my house to-night, 
after dark.” 

Henri and Hyacinthe exchanged a 
look. 

‘‘There is Alphonse Bruyére,” said 
Henri. ‘‘He know Talon well once. 
In de mine. For twelve year they 
work together. Ah, ouai! Alphonse 
Bruyeére.” 

‘‘And Xavier-Baptiste Labelle,” said 
Hyacinthe. ‘‘ Xavier-Baptiste, he was 
the one saw Talon many time at the 
P'tit Chaudiére. Xavier, he say Talon 
no crazy man.” 

‘*And Narcisse Deschapelle, he tell 
me tree day ago he see Talon will have 
water where there is no water, only ice. 
That will be Narcisse’s own axe that 
Talon use. He will have borrowed the 
axe from Madame Deschapelle. He is a 
cunning one, that Talon.” 

‘* And Patrique Lorimier, and Jérémie 
McCarty—” 

‘*And Marie Tavernier and her cou- 
sin, Delle Madeleine Bouchette, and old 
Tremblay—” 

““Confound you! The whole vil- 
lage!” ejaculated Fraser. 

‘*No more talk. It’s too cold to-night. 
I suppose you meant well, but you 
should have spoken of this before to the 
curé, not to me. However, I'll do my 
duty and clear it up, if I can. Bring 
some of these men with you to-nght, 
but none of the women, and tell every- 
thing you know to the curé.” 

Dark arrives soon, even in the month 
of February, at L’Ange Gardien. The 
sun went down at four, and at half-past 
four the snow, all the glistening hillocks 
and softly rounded mounds of snow that 
had shown so white an hour before, 
were grey and dull and opaque. For 
glow was given gloom, and a sullen 
foreboding lay spread over the valley as 
the blue of the sky changed to lead- 
color, and the ice-cakes in the river to 
steel from dazzling diamond. The touch 
of color in the tapering spire had faded, 
too, and but one savage streak of orange 
in the greenish-gray west told of a 
luminary which had been and was no 
more. Socold and gray and dull was 
the vast flat expanse, so shrouded every 
living thing, so impenetrable the rapidly 


gathering shadows that closed above the 
fallen logs in the forest, that one might 
well have doubted if upon the morrow 
the bright, the glorious, the golden 
February sun would indeed shed _ its 
life-giving and life-sustaining rays. 

By half-past five it was quite dark. 
Fraser moved about the kitchen rest- 
lessly. It struck him forcibly that this 
man, this fool, Talon, should not have 
been allowed to remain down there by 
the river so long. What if he were 
still there ? 

But that were impossible. Fraser went 
often to the window and listened, but 
heard no longer the monotonous yet air- 
filling sound of the axe. Ateight o'clock 
Father Gouin arrived, Fraser’s son hav- 
ing left the message, and directly in his 
wake came old Tremblay, almost para- 
lyzed with the cold, shaking, coughing 
and jabbering away in French. His 
wrinkled face seemed to be made of 
leather, and his evil old eye cast an 
approving leer at the Fraser kitchen. 
Old Tremblay was ‘‘a queer one, sure,” 
said Hyacinthe Gourdeau, who never- 
theless courted him for the sake of 
Angélique. Then came Xavier-Baptiste 
Labelle, Alphonse Bruyére and Des- 
chapelle, all workmen in the mine, 
silent, wary, polite fellows, speaking 
little or.no English. Bruyére went no- 
where without his fiddle (a fiddle of 
three strings), and he had it now. The 
Gourdeau brothers arrived last, and 
made up the party, eight with Fraser. 
The door of the great wood stove was 
thrown back and revealed an enormous 
mass of glowing, crackling embers that 
flung their occasional sparks far into the 
room and burnt asemi-circle of blackened 
dots on the plain wooden floor. On the 
margin of this circle sat the men, Father 
youin having been given, out of defer- 
ence to his superior station, the best 
chair in the house, made in the village 
by Bruyére’s brother, of neat light 
wood and furnished with rockers and 
a cushion. Mrs. Fraser brought in a 
small can of rye whiskey, and set it 
on the table with glasses. The glasses 
were coarse and chipped and of many 
patterns, but very much prized and 
admired. Most people at L’Ange Gar- 
dien used tin pannikins or heavy delf 
cups. 
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‘““What about the other two men 

you spoke of?” inquired the foreman. 

‘*McCarty was one, I think.” 

‘*Ouai, Jérémie McCarty,” answered 
Henri Gourdeau with his fluent atfabil- 
ity, no whit restrained by the presence 
of the priest. ‘‘We could not get up 
there so far. So cold. It is over de oder 
side of de river. And Patrique—Pa- 
trique will have been away at L’Assomp- 
tion for a week. And Delle Bonu- 
chette 

‘*T did nt want no women, I told ye,” 
said Fraser curtly. ‘* Father Gouin, I 
wish you understood more English, but 
as you don't. I must put the business as 
plainly as I can, and get the men to in- 
terpret for me.” 

The curé nodded. He was intensely 
comfortable, and regarded with interest 
Mrs. Fraser’s bringing in of good, large 
raw potatoes in her apron, which, after 
being well rubbed, were deposited in the 
embers of the great wood fire, carefully 
raked forward for that purpose. 

Bruyére’s fingers wandered instinct- 
ively to his fiddle, and in another mo- 
ment he would have been singing— 





Manger du lard et pois, 
Dans les chantiers nous hivernerons; 
Pauvr’ voyageur que tu as d’la misére 
Dans les chantiers nous hivernerons! 
but for a warning look from Hyacinthe 
Gourdeau and the general uncertainty 
of the proceedings. 

‘Tt appears,” said the foreman, clear- 
ing his throat and handling his glass 
rather nervously, ‘that several of the 
men employed in the mine, the Chelse: 
Mine, are here for the purpose of filing 
a complaint against the—the conduct 
and person of one Jean Talon, shoe- 
maker, who lives He paused in 
order to clear his throat again, and Henri 
interposed. 

‘*Talon live in leetle house, cabane, 
last on de L’Assomption road.  Pére 
Gouin has seen it, perhaps, when he 
drive past.” 

Pére Gouin nodded. 

‘“Well, this man, this Jean Talon, 
was at one time, so you tell me, em- 
ployed in the mine. He left before I 
“ame to take charge, and since then has 
been frequently found and observed to— 
that is—in places and circumstances 
which lead some of you to think he is 
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insane. He talks of coming back to 
the mine, and you refuse to work with 
him. That is all I can make of the 
story, and though from what I have 
seen of the man I don’t like his looks, 
I don’t feel bound to say he is insane.” 

The foreman’s somewhat thoughtful 
and didactic little speech met with no re- 
sponse. The Frenchmen all looked at 
one another and at the priest, and Fraser 
did not like the look. ‘‘ Now, that’s all 
I know of this business,” said he, with a 
touch of taskmaster in his defiant, surly 
manner, ‘‘and having said my say, I ‘ll 
let you say yours. I’ve brought you 
here to know what you've got to tell 
me about the matter, and by your looks 
it’s something worth telling. Now, 
who ‘Il begin ?” 

A profound silence followed. 

‘* Don't all speak at once,” 
with a harsh laugh. 

But the idiom was lost on the French- 
men. The men spat a little, fidgeted in 
their chairs, and Deschapelle and Bru- 
yére nodded their heads at Henri. Fraser 
understood. 

‘Yes, I know. 
what he knows. 
somebody else. 


said Fraser, 


I’ve heard part of 
Now I want to hear 
You, Xavier-Baptiste, 


you lent Talon your axe, I hear. Let 
us know all about that transaction.” 
Xavier-Baptiste Labelle stood up 


slouchily, and fixed his dull black eyes 
on Fraser. 

‘*Not my axe,” he said. 

Narcisse Deschapelle rose too. ‘‘ My 
axe,” he said. ‘‘I see Talon tree day 
ago. He come to the back of my cabane 
and ask to borrow axe. I was to the 
store, but my wife, she was frikened, 
and she ran, got axe and gave it Talon.” 

‘*T thought it was Labelle’s axe,” said 
Fraser to Henri Gourdeau. 

‘* Non, messire. I didsay M’dme Des- 
chapelle.” 

‘* Well,” continued Fraser, ‘‘ which of 
you two knows Talon the better? You 
have lived in L’Ange Gardien all your 
lives ?” 

The men nodded. 

‘“When did Talon come here 
Did he come when the mine was 
opened ?” 

‘* Bien ouai,” said one of the men, 
and looked at Henri. 

‘* Je croy qwouai,” nodded the latter. 


first ? 
first 
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‘*Did he come with the parties inter- 
ested in the mine ?” went on Fraser. 

There came no answer to this. Evi- 
dently the question was not understood. 

‘‘Does anybody know anything else 
wrong, decidedly wrong, criminal, hurt- 
ful or mysterious about this man Talon 
beyond the fact that he keeps much aloof 
from the rest of you and has contracted 
this—well, this peculiar and suspicious 
habit of constantly washing his hands ? 
Now, this is important,” said Fraser, 
rising as he spoke and setting down his 
glass with a bang. ‘‘ This is an impor- 
tant question, and I expect you to answer 
it like men, and like true men.” And 
Fraser nobly choked down the qualifica- 
tion—‘‘if it were possible that French- 
men could be true men.” 

Stillnoonespoke. But they no longer 
looked at each other; they looked at 
him. As for the priest, he looked— 
alternately at the potatoes and the whis- 
key. 

‘Come, you,” said the foreman to 
the Gourdeau brothers, ‘‘do you know 
anything more of Jean Talon than 
you stated to me this afternoon? Or 
the fiddler, there—Alphonse, you who 
worked alongside of Talon for twelve 
years? Why, you’re the very man we 
want, sure to know all about him!” 

But the Gourdeaus and Bruyére were 
as ignorant, seemingly, as the rest. The 
firelight leapt up and sent a shower of 
sparks that fell at the feet of the atten- 
tive little circle, and illumined in flashes 
of weird orange the leathery, evil-eyed 
countenance of old Tremblay, the dark- 
eyed, picturesque Bruyére, with the fiddle 
lying on his knees, and the other stolid 
but gentle and even melancholy faces. 

‘“There’s some humbuggery here,” 
said Fraser, his temper beginning to rise. 
‘‘T ll swear that Henri Gourdeau, yonder, 
told me this afternoon that Bruyére 
could tell us something about this fellow 
Talon. And Labelle the same. It seems 
that Labelle holds that Talon 1s not 
crazy. It’s a pity we could n't have got 
the other two men up. Are none of you 
going to speak ?” 

There appeared to be some little move- 
ment among the men. Old Tremblay 
whispered in the curé’s ear, an imperti- 
nence which perhaps the curé had only 
suffered from the owner of so fine a 


little farm and apple orchard as the 
whisperer’s. The curé nodded. The two 
Gourdeaus conferred with Bruyére, who 
twanged his fiddle-strings the while with 
his lean, brown fingers—the fingers of a 
born virtuoso; and Labelle and the re- 
maining workman, Narcisse Descha- 
pelle, bent their sleek black heads to- 
gether in a hurried colloquy. Fraser 
looked from one to the other. Suddenly 
an idea struck him. 

‘*Here’s another way,” he said, and at 
his voice the little assembly became mute 
as before. ‘‘ Here’s another way to get at 
the thing. I won't ask you any more 
questions about Talon. Perhaps it is not 
quite fair to expect you to split.” 

**To—splitt-t-t?” said Alphonse Bru- 
yere with an inquiring glance at Henri. 

‘Tl ask you this, then. Those of you 
who know this place well, L’Ange Gar- 
dien, and have lived here all your lives, 
do you know any circumstances, do you 
know of any facts unusual in themselves, 
perhaps criminal, which can be, [do not 
say are, but can or could be connected 
with Talon and his crazy hand-washing. 
There’s no use in playing with words 
when it’s facts is wanted. I'll speak out. 
Has there ever been a murder in L’Ange 
Gardien?” 

Fraser began turning the potatoes in 
the ashes and poured out small allow- 
ances of the whiskey, carefully choosing 
the least-chipped and steadiest goblet for 
Messire le curé. Scarcely to his surprise 
and greatly to his relief, Henri Gourdeau 
arose with a look of iron determination 
on his pale face. 

‘*Messire Frasaire,” he said, ‘‘all de 
men know I spik truth. Bruyére, he 
know, and Narcisse and Xavier-Baptiste. 
Messire le curé, he belief me too.” 

There was now an appalling silence. 
The men sat like statues regardless of 
smoking potatoes on the hearth and 
glasses of whiskey within their reach. 

‘*Messire Frasaire is been here one 
mont’. He will not have talked at de 
forge, at de store, and de mine is not 
yet open for two mont’s. Bien ouai, me 
tell Messire Frasaire what we know. 
There was twelve year ago, one man 
come here, stay one night, drive out in 
de morning and never come back. There 
was two year ago a noder man come here, 
do de same, stay one night, take a walk 
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in the morning down by de mine and 
de river and never come back. Eh ! bien, 
we make fuss, sure. We search, we look 
everywhere, but those men we never find. 
Some one has cached them, sure. There 
was no bear, no hole in the ice, no noting. 
Them was queer tings.” 

A murmur of assent ran through the 
room. 

‘“Who were these men?” asked Fraser 
shortly. 

‘* De first man was John Free-man,” 
said Henri; ‘‘dat was his name, John 
Freeman.” 

‘** And the second?” inquired the fore- 
man, surprised to hear a familiar Saxon 
patronymic. 

**De oder man was John Murray. The 
first one I never see. I was little. But 
my fader, who was then at de mine him- 
self, he see him there.” 

“There,” said Fraser. ‘‘ Where? Why 
at the mine?” 

‘* Because, messire, they come to de 
mine. John Freeman was to be de fore- 
man, and de oder man de same.” 

In spite of himself Fraser allowed his 
intimidation to show. ‘‘ Freeman and 
Murray?” he said. ‘‘ Disappeared! Noth- 
ing more ever heard of them? Why did 
not I hear this before?” 

The reiteration of this sore point struck 
even himself with its weakness. 

‘Well,’ he said the next moment, 
carelessly tossing off his glass of spirits, 
“that does n’t count. I never did hear a 
word on it before, that’s certain. Then 
these men, Freeman and Murray, were 
supposed to have met with foul play. 
That was the belief ?” 

‘* Some tought de men was froze. Some 
tought they was ugly with de place and go 
home again. They was neverseen no more 
again, and my fader say always de same 
ting—it is a bad ting, sure, for L’Ange 
Gardien, two men come here and go away 
like that, and no one know how. Then, 
messire, it will be last summer some of 
us did see this scélérat Talon always 
wash, wash, wash hands, and rub and 
rub, and noting there to wash and rub, 
and so we tought there must be someting 
in it, sure. When you come to de mine 
we stay up all night, we watch, we look 
out for you, for Talon. Butall was right, 
for Talon was shut up in his cabane mak- 
ing shoes.” 
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‘Tt seems I’ve had a lucky eseape,” 
growled the foreman, and he drove his 
hard heel into the stove and turned over 
the largest of the three pine logs. As he 
did so, hecaught the eye of the villainous 
old Tremblay seated by. the side of Father 
Gouin into whose ear he had been whis- 
pering from time to time, and was aghast 
at the evil leer of triumph, or if not tri- 
umph, diabolical satisfaction that leapt 
from those bloodshot eyes and crept round 
that malevolent mouth. The foreman was 
quick, for a Scotchman. 

‘*“You there!” he cried, pointing 
straight to Tremblay and electrifying the 
men, ‘‘ Say, you, what you know of this 
double murder, if it was one! What do 
you look like that for? Are you a friend 
of Talon’s? Do you know all about his 
infernal hand-washing? Speak out, you 
old French fool!” 

There was terrible agitation among the 
men. They deemed the foreman sudden- 
ly gone mad himself. Le vieux Trem- 
blay, father of Angélique and owner of 
the best farm for miles around, cultiva- 
teur and part founder of the large gou- 
dronnerie now run at L’Assomption by 
his son Auguste—an old scélérat, sure, 
but still not the man to be implicated ina 
matter like this; and, above all, the inti- 
mate friend of M. le curé—impossible! 

Yet behold le vieux Tremblay arise, 
press his withered hands to his shaggy 
head, dash his glass of whiskey on the 
floor, thrust his feet into their raquettes, 
his head into his cap and his hands into 
his mittens, and seek the door! The 
men are stupid; they rise, but they do 
no more. Pére Gouin crosses himself 
and busies himself with the potatoes; 
Fraser stands for one moment, irreso- 
lutely, regarding the door through which 
Tremblay has fled, and through which 
the whirling, drifting, eddying snow 
comes in and whitens the smoke-black- 
ened floor, then he turns and claps on 
his clothes, the men do the same, and 
in a second they are all out on the road, 
stung, beaten back, stabbed and smitten, 
skin, eyes, brow and bone by the biting, 
angry wind that hurls the arrows of an 
easterly sleet in their faces. Mrs. Fraser 
has shut the door after them, and stands 
for protection as near the good curé as 
she may. Outside, the men beat back 
the storm as well as they may. It blinds, 
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it chokes, it cuts, it congeals, it lacerates, 
it all but baffles them. Fraser and Henri 
Gourdeau lead the way. Nothing is said, 
for nothing can be heard. Past the fore- 
man’s planked house, past the log ca- 
banes of the workmen, past the store 
kept by Deschapelle’s wife, past the row 
of neat houses, with a Lombardy poplar 
each to guard them, up to the hill, and 
past the Church of the holy Ste. Cather- 
ine, past the cwré’s house—then they stop. 
They are on the wrong track. No sign 
of Tremblay. For a moment the storm 
seems to lull. 

‘‘Try the river!” roars Fraser in the 
pause, and well for him that chooses 
this moment to speak in; for the next, 
the wind is howling and lashing the 
trees more furiously than before, and 
the sleet stings even more bitterly. The 
river! Then they must turn back, and 
that will be impossible, for though to 
walk against the wind is hard, to walk 
with it is still harder. They would be 
lifted, even these hardy sons of the 
forest and of the camp, off their feet 
and blown against a tree or out-standing 
fence, and perhaps be killed instantly. 
But Gourdeau knows of a détour, and 
taking the lead he winds in and out 
between the firs of a little detached 
wood until he brings them to almost the 
edge of the black and frozen Riviére 
Ouelle. Here the wind is with them, 
as they feared, and it is as much as the 
strongest among them—Labelle, tall and 
stout for a Frenchman, and possessed of 
enormous muscles—can do to prevent 
being blown far out on that cold and 
snow covered surface of corrugated ice. 
The men run, they stamp, they smite 
themselves and each other, they leap, 
they describe circles, they do everything 
in their power to keep from freezing, 
well knowing that a few moments’ stag- 
nation to-night means death. On they 
press painfully, breathlessly, blindly, to 
a spot that shows dark under the snow- 
shedding skies and against the snow-hid- 
den river. Fraser and Henri Gourdeau 
are in front. They know this spot, and 
it is instinct alone which guides them to 
it, for now the ominous sound of the 
axeis nomore. Hurry, hurry, you men 
of L’Ange Gardien! That black spot is 
something more than a hole in the ice, 
or a stray grizzly, or a boulder from 
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which all the snow has been blown off— 
that black spot moves, it is something 
alive, sentient, human! Hasten, hasten, 
you men of L’Ange Gardien! Fraser is 
running now, and Henri behind him; 
then come Hyacinthe and Xavier-Bap- 
tiste, followed by Narcisse Deschapelle, 
while the fiddler, Alphonse—not such a 
good runner as the others—brings up 
the breathless and exhausted rear. And 
all the while howls and moans the win- 
ter wind, and the icy stars look down on 
an ice-bound and snow-covered world, 
on the black firs that so mournfully 
fringe the edge of the black forest, on 
the huge fantastic drifts that crouch and 
rear and arch and curl like crested 
monsters of a glacial age, on the lonely 
river with its hidden secret of beating, 
rushing, tumultuous, imprisoned and ar- 
rested life, on the distant red light of 
one house at the outskirts of the valley, 
on the peaceful and faintly silvered spire 
of the church on the fir-clad hill, and 
on the struggling form of an aged man, 
who seems to wrestle with all the 
strength of a young one. ‘Tis le vieux 
Tremblay, the father of Angélique, and 
he holds by the neck the scélérat Talon 
—Talon, his friend? Talon, his accom- 
plice? 

Talon the murderer, or only the crazed 
witness of a murder? 


* * * * * 


Which, was never known. Hyacinthe 
Fourdeau has long since married Angé- 
lique, and the wedding lasted for nine 
days. The whole valley of the Riviére 
Ouelle and the entire population of 
L’Ange Gardien rejoiced over the cere- 
mony, for Angélique was not to be blamed 
for the sins of her father. Sometimes, 
when Fraser, who has made asuccess of 
the Chelsea Mine, looks in at the neat 
cabane where Angélique spins and cooks 
and keeps house for the two brothers, he 
and Henri talk over the now compara- 
tively trite story—at least for the valley 
of the Ouelle—of ‘‘ the affair at L’Ange 
Gardien.” 

‘* Look you,” says Henri, ‘‘ dat was bad 
night for you and me, and for le vieux 
Tremblay. To find dat man on his knee, 
and he kick, knock, beat Talon, and Talon 
dead—froze dead—de hands and arms, 
de neck, face froze in with de river— 
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Le bon Dieu, I cannot forget! Many a 
night when I hear de wind go—zee-zee- 
zec—like de fiddle of Alphonse, all round 
de cabane, and when I know it is out- 
side like dat oder night, I go so—shake, 
shake all de time inmy bed. And to see 
him stretch out there, le vieux Tremblay, 
and die there, like bear or like fish, or 
like old snake, ah, look you, messire, it is 
not to be forgotten.” 
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**T suppose it will never be found out,” 
says the foreman. ‘‘ Not now. No one 
knows, unless it be—” 

He stops. Henri evades his glance. 
He feels that Fraser would mean to im- 
ply messire le curé. Bak! Bring in the 
potatoes, Angélique, and let the past 
sleep. 

‘“There is queer tings, sure,” says 
Henri. Yes, even at L’Ange Gardien. 





WOOING. 


BY HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD, 





HE Colonel sat in a 
chair, out by the 
front door, sunning 





himself. 
It was one of those 
delightful October 


days, full of mellow 
light and grateful 
warmth, which is 
prized all the more because of the briefness 
of its glory and an intuitive knowledge 
one possesses, of the bleak and wintry 
weather which lies just a little beyond. 

The ‘‘Colonel” was a unique and 
highly interesting feature of the town, 
and not a man, woman, nor child with- 
in it but knew his dusky, smiling coun- 
tenance, and laughed at his original and 
quaint figures of speech. 

He was skilled in numerous things, 
and had acquired, long ago, the reputa- 
tion of being ‘‘handy” around the 
house, so that when wood was to be 
sawn, gardens worked, flowers potted 
or bedded, and such other cares per- 
formed as perpetually beset the house- 
keeper, the Colonel’s services were in 
frequent demand. 

In the care of ‘‘de gyarden truck- 
patch” he was an authority, and planted 























with profound regard to lunar conditions. 
He did not like a new ‘“‘ pariety ” of to- 
mato, because its ‘‘abrasions” were too 
‘*multiflarious.” 

His long, lank figure, now somewhat 
bent, was usually clad in a picturesque 
garb, heterogeneous in color and ma- 
terial, and closely resembling crazy 
patchwork, while the turban-like head- 
gear he wore gave him a sort of oriental 
appearance. 

A saw and saw-horse, or a garden 
implement, generally proclaimed the 
nature of his prospective task. 

‘Well, honey! is yo’ takin’ a sun- 
wash dis mawnin’?” he called out as I 
paused at the little gate which led to the 
cabin. 

His greetings to all were usually of 
this order, irrespective of rank, age or 
condition. 

‘“‘The sun is pleasant,” I answered 
smilingly. ‘‘I see you, also, are enjoy- 
ing it.” 

I had long been intending to pay the 
Colonel a visit and draw from him 
something of his history, and the pres- 
ent opportunity seemed very favorable. 

“TIT am coming in to chat with you 
a while, and learn something of your 
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courtship of Aunt Hannah,” I said, as I 
walked up the narrow path. 

‘*Now, jes lis’en at *im!” exclaimed 
the Colonel, with a broad grin of wel- 
come. ‘‘He’s came up ter speecherfy 
wid de Colonel. 

‘*Of course, honey, I might bradiate 
[relate] de matter fer yo’ ‘’prebashun,” 
he said, waving me to a bench near at 
hand, over which a ground-vine hung 
its golden treasures; ‘‘ but 
my mine’s all kerrupted 
wid de misery pains dat 
I’ve hed ob late in de jints 
an’ bones, dat I aint in very 
proper shape. 

‘““An yer wants ter hear 
ob how I coteh Aunt Hon- 
ner ?-—which Aunt Hon- 
ner?” he asked, stopping 
short and bestowing an 
inquiring glance on 
me, 

“Which ?” I re- 
peated in mild amaze- 
ment; “I didn’t 
know there were 
two of them.” 

‘Jes’ lis’en at ‘im! 
jes’ lis’en at ‘im!’ 
cried the Colonel, with an express- 
ive gesture. ‘‘Didn’t know dar 
wuz two ob dem. Well, honey, 
dar wuz two ob dem, de fus’ Aunt 
Honner an’ de second Aunt Hon- 
ner. I’se sorter got a hankerin’ arter de 
name, I ‘spose.’ 

‘* Well, the last one,” I replied ata 
venture. 

“Yer oughter said so,” responded the 
Colonel with becoming dignity. ‘‘ How- 
somever wuz I ter kalkerlate which hoss 
yer war a drivin’ ?” 

‘*The last one,” I repeated contritely. 

‘*Lemme see,” said the Colonel reflect- 
ively; ‘‘I lit up wid de las Aunt Hon- 
ner ’bout five year arter de fus’ un died. 
De name hed a sorter ’quaintance sound 
*bout hit, an’ den she made _herse’f 
mighty keen an’ handy ’roun’ de place 
whar I fus’ seen her, She war spry an’ 
quick, an’ could make a track in de 
ashes scandalously. She kinder tuck a 
eye-speck [inspection] ober matters gin- 
erally. 

‘‘Sez I ter myse’f, she’s a_ likely 
‘oman sho’; but all chickens look mighty 



















fine roostin’ in de trees, so yer hed bet- 
ter proach her cautiously. 

‘* At fus’ I'd jes’ drop a ‘howdy do,’ 
now an’ den, ez I promulgated erlong, den 
ez I got more sassy an’ jawery I'd stop 
an’ jaw wid her a leetle. 

‘*One mawnin’ I tuck erlong a nice 
bowky ob flowers what Mis’ Marthy hed 
gave me. Honner war standin’ at de do’, 
wid oneeyesoton me an’ one on de bowky. 

‘*T ‘dressed her ez follers: 

‘** Yer seem quite chip an’ 
chattery dis mawnin,” sez I. 

‘*Sez she, ‘ Likewise de 
same ter yer, Mistah Wade.’ 

‘* Sez I, ‘I’m a seekin’ fer 
a good-look- 
in’, likely 
*oman dat I 
kin gave dis 
bowky ter.’ 

‘*Sez she, 


© Yer kin 





‘* HIT MINDED ME OF DE TIME WHEN DE ‘POSSOM CALLED DE 


‘COON VARMINT.” 


look ‘round; but in case er ugly un ‘Il 
do, I kin pint out one what ‘ll take hit 
offen yo’ hands.’ 

‘*Sez I, ‘ Yer welcome ter keep hit yo’ 
se’f tell I find a good lookiner ’oman den 
yer is yerse’f, ‘an’ I ups an’ repersents 
[presents] her de bowky. 

‘**P*raps yer haint got no dejections 
ter gwine ter de funeril wid me termor- 
row. Hits gwine ter be a spacious 
one,’ sez I, an’ she ‘lowed she hed no 
dejections. 

‘* Dis sorter broke de crust ob de pie, 
yer see,”’ continued the Colonel, with an 
expressive wave of the hand. 

‘* Arter dat, I'd drop in fer a spell 
’easionally. Brudder Smiff an’ his wife, 
at which Honner war a stayin’, dey wuz 
sorter coaxin’ de bizness erlong, an’ when 
I'd drop in dey would drop out mighty 
innercent like an’ onsuspicious. I give 
her a Jub charm too.” 
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**OF COURSE, HONEY, I MIGHT ‘BRADIATE’ DE MATTER.” 


‘** A lovecharm?” IT interrupted. ‘‘ Pray 
tcll me something about that?” 

‘*Well, ‘deed, honey, I will ef yer 
wants ter know "bout hit. I'll jes’ sub- 
scribe hit ter yer. Yer gits some beech- 
tree bark offen de norf [north] side ob de 
tree. Yer haf ter go ter de tree at twelve 
er clock in de night, at de shinin’ ob de 
full moon, an’ yer walks round de tree 
twict an’ sings— 

I gits dis bark frum the wild-beech tree 
An’ makes er charm fer my true lub an’ me. 


‘Yer haf ter beat up dis bark wid a 
hoss-shoe dats bin foun’ in de road. 
"Twont do no good ’cepten hits foun’. 
Den yer sprinkle sum ob de bark on sum- 
thin’ dat yo’ true lub eats, an’ puts sum 
o hit in yo’ lef’ shoe. Dat’s a sho lub 
charm.” 

‘** Were there no rivals—no other suit- 
ors to interfere with your love-making?” 
I asked. 

‘** Arrivals,” said the Colonel, with ill- 
concealed scorn. ‘‘Ob course dere wuz 
plenty ob ’em, an’ all younger den de 
Colonel wuz; but whilst dey wuz cuttin’ 


’ 


round gay an’ spry like, de Colonel wuz 
drivin’ keerfully, mighty keerfully. 

“Well, ’rangemenés went on in dis 
style nigh onto four months, when I jes’ 
*’zackly axed her ef she wouldn't druther 
be an ole man’s darlin’ den a young man’s 
slave. 

‘*T sorter blinded her up, yer see, like 
a feller’s cakerlated ter do when he’s try- 
in’ ter ketch de wary kreaters. I tole her 
ez how I could abstain [sustain] her better 
*n eny ob dem sprucified young niggers 
what war cuttin’ ‘round so peartsome. 

“Sez I, ‘De young colts kin git erlong 
mighty livily and briskily; but hits de 
ole jog-trot hoss what yer wants ter trus’ 
yo’ neck ter.’. 

** Arter hit wuz intimated ’roun’ dat I 
hed cot-nipped [kidnapped] Honner’s af- 
fecshuns, ob course dese odder arrivals 
sneaked off like a nigger when he’s foun’ 
dat sumbody’s bin ter de chicken roos’ 
afore him. 

‘*Sum ob de gals an’ sum ob de’omen 
folks, too, what warnt married, turned 
up dere noses an’ axed Honner why she 
didn’t wait an’ marry her gran’pap, an’ 
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Honner up an’ tole °em kase she war 
savin’ him fer sum ob ‘em, ez hit didn’t 
seem likely dey wuz gwine ter git nobody 
else. Hit minded me ob de time when 
de possum called de coon varmint. Yah! 
yah! 

‘When de white folkes heard ‘bout 
me an’ Honner gwine iter jine poplars, 
dey preshiated de fac’ fer sho an’ sartain. 
Sum gimme one thing an’ sum anodder. 
Marse George, which keeps de grocery 
right on de corner ez yer go up Main 
Street, sez he, ‘ Colonel, jes’ locate in hyar 
an’ pick out yer bridle gif’,’ an’ I jes’ 
likewise did de same, an’ trotted off wid 
a wash-board an’ a 
cake er soap; den ez 
I war a passin’ dat 
t’other grocery, Marse 
Jeems stops me, an’ 
sez he, ‘What on 
yeath hez dis nigger 
got?’ 

‘*Sez I, ‘ hits a new 
style piany what I'm 
er taken ter my true 
lub, ter see ef she kin 
play on hit.’ Well, 
dat sorter tickled 
him, an’ he ups ay’ 
hands me a _ wash- 
tub, an’ sez _ he, VS 
‘Take dis erlong, 
too.’ sil 

‘“ Well, den sum- 
body gimmea broom, 
an’ sumbody er cof- 
fee-pot, an’ sumbody 
er bucket, tell I look 


like I wuz movin’ 
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stove-pipe hat what Marse Jeems gimme 
arter he hed done wid ‘em. 

‘De church wuz jes’ jam’ an’ runnin’ 
ober wid people, big, leetle, ole an’ young, 
an’ ez we.promulgated [promenaded] up 
de eyelit [aisle] dey played de Dead 
March on de orgin. 

‘*Ebery body said de audjence an’ de 
sarymony wuz jes gran’ an’ invisible. 
Aw’ hit wuz; sho ez yer born, hit wuz. 

‘* Dat warnt all nuther; no, honey, dat 
hit warnt. 

‘* When we driv back frum de church, 
Mis’ Sally, an’ Mis’ Marthy, and Mis’ Jane, 
an’ a lot more lady folkses hed spread a 
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from ‘roun’ yere. 








‘*‘Marse Bob,’ 
which keeps the lib- 
erty [livery] stable down yonder, he sent 
de convenience [conveyance] fer me an’ 
Honner ter ride ter church in—yessir he 
did do dat perzackly—de same, sho-nuff, 
convenience dat all de tonified white 
folkses rides in when dey gits married, 
an’ hit war drawed by two white hosses 
an’ druv by a black gemman ob color. 

‘*Yer jes’ orter er seed me an’ Honner 
er settin’ up in dat fine kerridge. 

‘‘Honner war dressed in er kinder 
white dolly-varden, wid flounces on hit, 
an’ er muskeeter bar, er sumthin’, on her 
hed; an’ I hed on er black suit an’ er 


HIT SEEMS POWERFUL LONESOME, TOO.” 


bridle feast in Mis’ Sally’s dinin’ room, 
ober in dat big, white house right ober dar. 

‘Sum ob de culled folkses came ter de 
weddin’ feast, an’ sum did n't came. We 
hed flowin’ an’ plenty on de table too. 
Dar wuz leben cakes, none ob yo’ com- 
mon gingy-bready kind, but big, nice 
uns. Sum hed dis brown fixins ‘tween 
’em, like a log house wid the plasterin’ 
chucked in, an’ sum looked jes’ ez if dey 
hed bin white-washed. 

‘*T tell yer, honey, hit was scrumptious, 
an’ not a nickle did hit cos’ me, no, sir, 
not a nickle. 
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THE COLONEL SAT SUNNING HIMSELF. 


‘“Every body *joyed demselves fine. 
Me an’ Honner set at de end ob de 
table, whar de bigest cake wuz, wid a 
bowky o’ flowers er growin’ right out ob 
hit. De white lady folkses fotch ’roun’ 
de cakes an’ vittles dereselves, an’ hit 
did n’t take no coaxin’ ter get us ter eat. 

‘*T hed a little veranda [memorandum] 
ob de good fixin’s dey brung; but hits 
los’ now. Dar wuz leben big cakes a 
trimmin’ up de festible board wid dar in 
sinerwatin’ presence—I haint fergot dat. 

‘* Well, erday er two arter de weddin’ 
feast, de folkses what cum ter see me an’ 
Honner begin ter talk *bout er bridle 
tower. Dey sez ez people marryin’ in 
sech style oughter take a bridle tower 
likewise ez de res’ ob de tony folkses do, 
an’ so dey got Honner’s heart set on hit. 

‘She wuz pertickerler anxious ter see 
sum ob her folkses ober at Nicklisville, 
an’ put at me ter take er weddin’ tower 
ober dar. 

‘** No, my darlin’,’ sez I, ‘de Colonel ’s 
gwine ter draw a line right dar. He 
aint gwine ter git on no kee-ars [cars]; 
no, dat he haint. I wouldn't ride on 
hit, not ef dez wuz ter stan’ right quietly 
all de time dey wuz goin’; dat I would n't, 


honey. “Taint ridin’, hits jes’ flyin’, 
dat’s what hit ez. I don't *preshiate hit. 
Ebery time I hears ob people gittin’ de- 
stroyed and pulverised on dem kee-ars, 
hit weakens me—hit jes’ do.’ 

‘*Sez I ter myse’f, ‘ Walkin’s good 
‘nuff fer de Colonel. Ef it haint, he kin 
stay at home.’ 

‘*Honner hed set up ter take er bridle 
tower, an’ dar haint no passafyin’ wim- 
min folkses when dey do get tuck wid a 
noshun, so, sez I, ‘Well, my beloved, 
I’ll jes’ take yer down ter dem kee-ars 
an’ put yer on de agrivatin’ conventions 
{inventions], an’ yer kin go ter Nicklis- 
ville on a bridle tower. De Colonel ’I1 
stay at home an’ ten’ ter de house.’ 

‘* Er half er water-milion [melon | is bet- 
tern’n none at all, so Honner she ‘cluded 
ter take de bridle-tower by herse’f. 

‘“When we got down ter de kee-ars, 
dey all tried mighty powerful ter git de 
Colonel ter trus’ hisse’f ter trabbel on ‘em ; 
but de Colonel warn t gwine ter do no 
sech way. He noed how deceivin’ dey wuz. 

‘*Marse Jesse offered ter git me a free- 
pass ticket, what did n't cost nothen’, ef 
I’d go erlong wid Honner; but, sez I, 
‘De Colonell ‘ll jes’ hoof it erlong fer 
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erwhile yit, hale an’ hearty, ef hits all 
de same ter yer.’ 

‘* Marse Jesse sed I could holp Honner 
on de kee-ars den, an’ res’ er bit tell dey 
wuz ready ter start, an’ I jes’ likewise 
did de same, only I jes’ stopped on de 
leetle porch at de hind eend. Dat war 
jes’ ez fur as de Colonel wanted ter put 
his hed in de kritter’s mouf [mouth]. 

‘*Marse Jesse ‘lowed he ’d play er trick 
on me; but de Colonel warn’t sleepin’ 
wid boof [both] eyes shet. 

‘*Dreckly de ingine give a toot, an’ de 
kee-ars begin ter jim-crack erlong right 
gently, an’ Marse Jesse begin ter laf. He 
thought de Colonel wur ketched in de 
trap sho; but de Colonel jes’ nimbly 
shuffled offen dem kee-ars, like a turkle 
drops offen er log inter de ribber. Dat’s 
jes’ perzactly what I did. 

‘‘Honner went right erlong on de 
journey, an’ sed she ‘joyed hit power- 
fully, barrin’ dat I warn’t erlong wid 
her; but de Colonel could n’t make up 
his mine ter let dem agnominious kee-ars 
grind on his bones yit awhile; no, dat 
he could n't. 

‘*Me an’ Honner libed mighty peace- 
able an’ mild tergedder more’n four 
year; den de po’ kritter tuck ter ailin’. I 
dunno what war de matter wid her. She 
jes’ graduately perished. 

‘* When she fus’ begin ter git grunty, 
I ambled right ‘roun’ ter de doctor an’ 
got er stificate, an’ tuck hit ter Mistah 
Jimery Cooke’s druggery an’ got de 
healin’ truck frum him. 

‘Hit didn’t do no powerful lot o 
good, and soon she war jes’ ez wurst ez 
eber. Den I fotch her dis yere sul- 
furious watah from Marse Ike’s new 
well—lordy, how hit do smell. I don’t 
see how folkses kin punish der stomicks 
wid sech unfumery stuff. De Lord 
surely neber made hit fer human kritters 
ter drink an’ ruin der vitals wid. Dat 
did n’t ’pear ter hab no benediction [ben- 
efit] for her nudder. 

‘* Well, hit went on an’ on an’ on, den, 
finally, biemby Honner she tuck anudder 
journey all by herse’f again. De Colonel 
hed ter stay behind dis yere time. 

‘“Hit seems powerful lonesum, too, 
kase der haint much ter do ‘cept ter sit 
an’ wait tell he kin start arter her.” 

The Colonel paused. His wrinkled 
hand went tremblingly to his eyes, while 

Von. VIII.—39 


the merriment died quite out of his 
hearer’s heart. 

‘‘And you now live here all alone ?” I 
ventured, after a short silence. 

‘*De Colonel jes’ do dat bery way,” 
he responded, somewhat regaining his 
cheery tones. ‘‘ Nobody but me an’ 
myse’f. De Colonel locks his own door 
an’ puts his own key in his pocket. He 
haint entrustin ter enybody. He don’t 
own much; but he wants ter keep his 
*cumulations ter hisse’f yit erwhile; an’ 
dere’s lots ob no ‘count pussons in dis 
worl which would steal de shortenin’ 
outen a biskit. Dey perzactly would.” 

When I took my leave, it was with 
the promise that I would soon ‘drop in 
an’ cogitate erwhile.” 

Thus I left the Colonel, still basking 
in the sun, his lingering gaze resting on 
the far-away hills, where the soft mists 
hung like purple shadows. 

From the maple-tree at his door, the fall- 
ing leaves dropped now and then, rustling 
about his feet in the gently stirring wind. 

‘*T likes ter hear ’em,” he said gently ; 
‘“dey minds me ob sumbody er callin’ 
from way off yonder.” 

But my visit was never repeated. Not 
long afterward, while away from home, 
I heard of the Colonel. He had started 
on his journey to meet ‘‘ Honner.” 

In his early life he had been a great 
drunkard; but all through the later years 
he gloried in being a strict ‘‘ hyperbition- 
ist,’ and in expressing his intense hatred 
of ‘‘de ole hussy,” as he called liquor. 

In his last illness the doctor told him 
he must take a stimulant. 

‘“What’s dat ?” he feebly inquired. 

‘* Whiskey,” responded the doctor. 

‘* Look yere, my preciousness, ” said the 
Colonel, rousing himself to unwonted en- 
ergy, ‘‘ De Colonel haint had no ’quaint- 
ance wid de ole hussy fer many er year, an’ 
ef he cant git erlong widout her sassiety 
now, he’s jes’ gwineter die—he jes’ ez.” 

In this matter he stoutly persisted to 
the end. 

The humble cabin stands quite lonely 
and deserted, and the other day I over- 
heard the housemaid at home inform the 
cook, in an awed and impressive tone, 
that the Colonel’s ‘‘hant” had been 
heard, on more than one occasion, 
whetting his scythe, at midnight’s hour, 
on the grind-stone by the door. 








A ROYAL CONQUEST. 


HE mighty and aggressive Wil- 
helm was not without experience 
of involuntary submission, as be- 

c falls most men. At least not all 
of the battle was to one so strong. The 
treaty of 1871 was ratified, and the eagerly 
desired Manesse manuscript continued a 
possession of the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
The glory of its recovery for which so 
valiant and otherwise victorious a ruler 
struggled, remained for one less invinci- 
ble to achieve. 

In restoring this inestimable treasure 
to the Bibliotheca Palatina at Heidelberg 
the dying Frederick accomplished an act 
which during the past two centuries the 
German government has more than once 
attemptedin vain. This royal benefaction 
was duly acknowledged by the Emperor's 
brother-in-law, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
as Rector Magnificentissimus of that ven- 
erable seat of learning. The final acqui- 
sition of this paleographic gem is a cause 
of such national rejoicing as its original 
presentation to the ancient library of 
Heidelberg by Marguard Freher in 1607 
could hardly have created. Previously 
to that date the manuscript was in the 
possession of a baron of Hohn-Sax whose 
strong castle was situated near Saint Gall 
in Switzerland, where one of the great 
schools of caligraphy and painting flour- 
ished in the time of Charlemagne. 

The circumstances from which this 
precious specimen of medizeval orna- 
mented writings passed from the Palatine 
Library into the possession of a Parisian 
bibliophile during the vicissitudes and 
tumults of the Thirty Years’ War are in 
a measure obscured. It is better known 
how steadily and how fruitlessly the Ger- 
mans labored in successive ages for its 
recovery. In its restoration by the 
stricken Kaiser the service of Herr Carl 
Treubner, the widely-known Strasburg 
bookseller, was of essential value. As has 
been acknowledged, the successful ne- 
gotiation for this long coveted volume 
depended on a different purchase consum- 
mated by so wise a dealer. He had 
bought at no less a cost than $130,000 a 
series of valuable ancient French manu- 
scripts from the Ashburnham collection. 
From this act on the part of a subject the 
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Emperor has been able to dissolve the 
spell with which the famous volume re- 
covered forthe Bibliotheca Palatina had 
been bound away from Germany for 
many royal generations. 

This manuscriptis named from the Swiss 
magistrate Manesse (Reidiger de), whose 
death was recorded in 1384. In addition 
to his esteemed public services, including 
the improvement of the constitution of 
Zurich, this official distinguished himself 
by his love of letters and poetry. To him 
and to his son is credited this collection 
of beautiful poems of their time, which 
bears their name as well as that of 
‘*Works of the Minnesingers.” These 
writings are on parchment, forming a 
volume of four hundred and twenty-nine 
leaves, including one hundred and thirty- 
seven richly ornamented pages. In ac- 
ceptance of the view of Dr. Kugler 
(Handbuch de Kuntgeschicht), and of 
other writers, this collection of songs of 
the mastersingers of the fourteenth cent- 
ury has been prized as one of the most 
peculiar examples in the paleographic 
cabinet at Paris. Its'7,000 verses, united 
as the ‘‘ Lay of the Minnesingers,” repre- 
sent no less than one hundred and forty 
poets. In addition to the miniatures of 
the earliest of Minnesingers of princely 
and knightly blood it contains a repre- 
sentation of the Wartburg War, famed 
in medieval tradition. This contest in 
song was enacted by six masters of the 
art of singing connected with the court 
of the landgrave Hermann on the Wart- 
burg. The company was one developed 
from the singing-schools renowned in 
Mainz, Nuremberg and Strasburg, of 
which the earliest organization had been 
formed by twelve men, celebrated singers, 
the union being ratified by Otto the Great, 
who conferred distinction also with an 
armorial bearing andacrown. Of these 
six great singers, five of noble birth were 
knights, including the territorial-lord 
Walther von der Vogelweide and Wolf- 
ram Rohn; one of equally noble soul was 
a citizen of Eisenbach, Heinrich von 
Ofterdinger. They celebrated in songs 
the glory of the landgrave and the virtue 
of the landgravine Sophia. When re- 
solving upon a contest of song they called 
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this the War of the Wartburg. As in 
war, it is a question of life and death, 
they agreed among themselves that he 
who came off worse should be hung. 
They contended in song, and Heinrich 
von Ofterdinger was vanquished. When 
the others would have taken his life he 
sought shelter under the cloak of the lady 
Sophia, and she screened him and con- 
trived that the vanquished one should 
obtain the assistance of a master in song, 
so as in the space of a year to offer him- 
self again to the contest. He now trav- 
eled about, and went also into Hungary 
where he saw Nicolaus Klingsor observ- 
ing the stars, the renowned Klingsor, 
Master of the Liberal Arts, and a mighty 
astrologer and necromancer. He laid the 
matter before him, and the necromancer 
promised to come at the end of ayear, if 
he should by that time have observed 
all the stars, for before then he would not 
stir from his place. Heinrich had on this 
account much sorrow and care. He waited 
one moon after another. The year was 
nearly gone, and he learned that Kling- 
sor was still counting the stars at home. 
But on the very day on which the con- 
test for song was to take place in the 
Knight’s house Klingsor caused himself 
to be carried by his spirits to Thiiringen, 
and proceeded towards the Wartburg in 
the guise of a bishop. The contest had 
commenced. First Wolfram began, and 
then Klingsor sang with great skill of the 
nature of the heavenly spheres, of the 
stars, and of the movement of the planets. 
Wolfram knew nothing of all this, and 
was obliged to be silent. Then hein his 
turn praised the glory of God, and pro- 
claimed how the Word had become flesh, 
and how our Lord Jesus Christ had given 
His blood for Christendom asa pledgeand 
earnest of eternal blessedness. Klingsor 
knew nothing of all this, and was obliged 
to be silent. Klingsor now summoned 
his servant, the devil Nasian, who ap- 
peared with four books in a bright glare 
of fire. Wolfram, when he saw his oppo- 
nent lose courage, proceeded triumph- 
antly, ‘‘God is the highest being, and 
God is the Lord of all worlds.” ‘‘ Dost 
thou know all worlds?” asked Nasian, 
and Wolfram looked at him embarrassed. 
‘*Schnipp, schnapp!” then cried Nasian ; 
“thou art a layman. How dost thou 
know that God is the Lord of all worlds, 


if thou dost not know how many 
worlds there are?” And he wrote on the 
wall with his finger, ‘‘ Wolfram is van- 
quished!” The landgrave then decided 
that neither had surpassed the other, and 
allowed Klingsor to leave the court laden 
with precious gifts. Thus were saved 
Wolfram’s honor and Ofterdinger’s life. 

Such is the history of the Wartburg 
Contest, embodied with the charming 
narrative of ‘‘ Norica,” depicting life in 
Nuremberg in the time of Albert Durer. 

The art of illumination was at its most 
vigorous stage at the time this manuscript 
was executed. The work is ranked with 
specially prized examples as representing 
the progressive development toward the 
final perfection of painting, with its re- 
flection in miniatures, attained at a later 
age. During the latter half of the thir- 
teenth century, the illuminists, under the 
general influence of Giotto, had vastly 
improved their art ‘‘ with tints that gayer 
smile,” and in superior grace of design, 
while costly ornamented manuscripts 
were less numerously produced than at 
the beginning of that age. A renewed 
activity in the production of large and 
elaborately adorned volumes at the early 
part of the fourteenth century was united 
with some decline in taste. The execu- 
tion, as well as the design, had become 
coarser with a predominance of the 
angular or Gothic motive, and when the 
long-tailed letters were formed into mar- 
ginal bars. The change of greatest im- 
portance was that dependent on the 
character of subjects. As early as the end 
of the twelfth century profane literature 
had commenced to be popularized; while 
the tableaux benoits or images of piety 
continued frequent, the miniature paint- 
ing largely represented scenes of public 
and private life combining studies from 
the manners and customs of the age. As 
portraits from life made their appearance 
caricature also was introduced. <A tend- 
ency to grotesque subjects appears in 
the numerous manuscripts produced at 
the time in France and England. Such 
examples are ornamented with initial 
letters in brilliant colors and gold, con- 
taining figures of men and animals and 
terminating in spiral scrolls which ex- 
tend along the upper and lower margins 
of the volumes. The letters forming 
the style known as historiées, on ac- 
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count of their bearing reference to or 
illustrating the text to which they are 
prefixed, and varying in size from two 
inches to a foot in length, have been 
frequently noticed in Visi-Gothic and 
Franco-Gallic manuscripts. The perfec- 
tion of the lace-like foliation known as 
the ivy pattern was an additional feature 
of the style of the period. The splendid 
beauty in color also then attained was 
such as later artists have never been able 
to imitate. A Romance of Alexander in 
the Bodleian Library is one of the re- 
nowned examples of the French style of 
coloring at this epoch, and a correspond- 
ing specimen of German art is preserved 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna. 
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Among other remarkable fourteenth cen- 
tury manuscripts is ‘‘ Les Merveilles du 
Monde,” in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris, and a ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” named 
as the ‘‘cream of the Harleian collec- 
tion, as also ‘‘a transcendent copy,” com- 
pared to a nosegay, which has among its 
numerous representations that of a bishop 
excommunicating Love. From works 
like these the art of illumination ad- 
vanced to its subsequent finer character, 
as seen in the latest specimen of import- 
ance, the magnificent missal in the public 
library at Rouen, nearly three feet in 
height, which represents thirty years’ 
labor of a monk of St. Audoen, having 
been completed in 1682. 


E. T. Lander. 
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A COMEDIETTA, 


CHARACTERS: 


DOROTHY WILLIAMS - A Literary Young Woman. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS - - Her Brother. 

ALICE LESTRANGE - - Her Bosom Friend. 

JOANNA ------+---- A Domestic. 

ScenE: The Library in the Williams 
mansion in Beacon street, Boston. 
RoBERrt seated, with newspaper and 
cigarette. Enter ALICE. 


RoBERT. How do you do, Alice? I 
thought I recognized your silvery tones. 

ALICE. Good morning, Robert. Doro 
thy is in, Joanna tells me. 

RoBerT. Yes: she ran upstairs a 
while ago with a letter which the post- 
man brought her. I imagine its con- 
tents are of a somewhat exciting nature, 
judging from the sounds I hear up 
there. I thought just now she was com- 
ing through the ceiling. (Several loud 
thumps are heard above.) What in the 
world do you suppose she is doing ? 


ALICE. It sounds as though she were 
jumping the rope—she is not writing, 


certainly. I feared I might interrupt 
her, coming at this hour. Do you know 
what she is doing now in a literary way ? 

ROBERT. Heavens, Alice, don’t ask 
me! I-don’t pretend to know anything 
about it; but she is scribbling away still. 
I believe. 

ALICE. Robert, I should think 
would be so proud of Dorothy 
terested in her work. 

RoBerT. I never get a chance to see 
any of it. The last thing she read me I 
mortally offended her by going off into 
a fit of laughing in the wrong place. 
She has kept very quiet since then, and 
never mentions her poems or romances. 

ALICE. But you know that Dorothy 
has talent, Robert. 

RoBerT. Yes, I will admit 
think Dolly is a very bright girl. 


you 
SO in- 


that I 
I am 
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afraid, though, she is on the wrong tack 
with her blood-curdling tales of mid- 
night murder and hair-breadth escapes. 

AuiceE. But she has written some 
beautiful things, not at all of that sort. 
Did she ever read you **The Two Flow- 
ers”? Ah, here is Dorothy! 


Enter DOROTHY. 
very erect, and moves with a meas- 
ured and stately step to the sofa 
where ALICE ts sitting. She stoops 
and kisses her impressively on the 
forehead. 


DoroTtTHy. Dearest Alice, my child- 
hood’s friend, how glad I am to see you 
here at this time. (Crossing to ROBERT.) 
Robert, embrace your sister. 

RoBerT. That I will, and give her a 
buss thrown in. (He kisses her.) But 
what is up, Dolly? Your eyes are 
shining, your cheeks flushed; you are 
radiant, magnificent! Did you have 
good news in that letter? Has Uncle 
Joshua died and made you his heiress ? 
What mention of me is there in the 
will ? 

DorotHy. Hush, Bob; how can you 
talk like that? Yes, I have had news— 
great news, brother. 


ROBERT. What is it? 

DorotTHY. Robert, I am an author- 
ess. 

RoserT. Isthat all? Did somebody 


have to write and tell you that? Why 
have you been inking your fingers and 
spotting your gowns for the last year if 
you were n’t an authoress, or trying to 
be one? 


DorotHy. Aye, trying. Now I am 
successful! 

ALICE. Oh, Dorothy dear, I am so 
glad! 

RoBeERT. Is that a fact, Dolly? I 


congratulate you with all my heart. 
Let’s hear about it. 

DorotHy. I have had a story ac- 
cepted by The Analyst, and they have 
written me a charming letter—see! 

ALICE. Read it aloud, please, Robert. 

Rosert. Dorothy, confess that you 
have been leaping over the furniture up- 
stairs in a frenzy of joy. 





Dorotuy. I will do nothing of the 
kind, 

RosBerT. Jumping up and down, 
then. 


She carries herself 


DorotHy. Perhaps I moved around 
somewhat livelier than usual, or even 
danced a little. If you will read that 
letter, you will concede that 1 might be 
pardoned a little enthusiasm. 

ROBERT (examining letter). 
Dorothy Williamson.” 
you sign yourself now ? 

DorotTuy. Oh, that’s a mistake. Read 
it, Bob; you open it as though it was a 
tailor’s bill. 

RoBertT. Oh, no. In that case I 
wouldn’t open it at all, Dolly. Well, 


here goes. 


‘To Miss 
Is that the way 


‘* Dear Madam:—It is with genuine pleasure that we 
write to inform you of the acceptance of your MS., 
as it is some time since a story has come to us so 
original in conception and so charming in style. It 
will appear in an early issue of The Analyst, and we 
hope to have other and many contributions from your 
pen. Respectfully yours, THE EpITors.”* 


Well, I say, this is splendid! Why, I 
had no idea you had it in you, Dolly! 


ALICE. Oh, I knew it. I always said 
she would be famous! 


RoBeErT. What is the story called ? 

DorotHy. ‘‘Irene’s Vow.” 

RosertT. ‘‘Irene’s Vow!” What is 
it like 2?” 

DorotHy. You have heard it, and, if 


I remember aright, did not altogether 
approve of it. Irene’s two brothers have 
been mysteriously murdered. She swears 
to avenge their death, then discovers 
that it is her lover who has killed them. 
They were smugglers, and it was in the 
performance of his duty as an officer 
that he did so. But it is too late. Irene 
blows up the building in which he is 
with gunpowder, although she destroys 
herself in doing so. 

ALICE. Oh, it makes me shudder! 

RoBeErRT. Dorothy, you don’t mean 
to say that the story which you read 
here in the library last winter, when I 
made you so furious by ha-ha-ing right 
out when I couldn’t hold in any longer, 
has been accepted by The Boston Ana- 


lyst 2 
DorotHy. I do say that very thing. 
RoBeErT. And they refer to that story 


when they express their admiration of 
its originality, charming style, ete. ? 
DorotHy. I have sent them ‘‘ Irene’s 
Vow” and no other. 
ROBERT. You are not joking, and 
vou didn’t offer that gory tale as a bur- 
lesque ? 


‘ 
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DoroTHy. Most certainly not. 
RoBERT. Well, if I may be pardoned 


such an expression in the presence of a 
rising young authoress, I am completely 
flabbergasted. 

ALICE. Oh, Robert! 

DorotHy. I suppose, because my 
story does not follow in the old lines 
which conventionality has laid down 
and the majority of readers have ac- 
cepted as correct, you are surprised that 
it should be accepted by a magazine of 
prominence, are you ? 

RoBerT. That is a very delicate way 
of describing my state’of mind. 

DorotHy (earnestly). I tell you, 
Robert, there has been a reaction from 
the methods which have so long been 
popular. The school of Howells and 
James is a delightful one, I admit, but 
it has had its day. The microscopic in- 
spection of the brain cells—the delicate 
vivisection of the fibres of the heart is 
a fascinating study, but it is futile and 
grows wearisome. What people really 
want is the living, palpable flesh, and 
the rich, warm blood that flows through 
it. 

RoBerT. And Miss Dorothy Wil- 
liams, with dagger and gunpowder, is 
going to lay open the palpable flesh, and 
let the rich, warm blood flow galore ! 
Bravo, Dorothy! 

DorotHy. Because “Irene’s Vow” 
is tragic, because the characters all die, 
you think it sensational—ludicrous. In 
the sublimest production of an immortal 
genius there are four persons killed by 
poison, two are stabbed, the seventh 
commits suicide, and a ghost walks 
through all, yet who thinks of calling 
‘‘Hamlet” sensational—who would dare 
call it ridiculous ? 

Ropert. And if Shakespeare can end 
a play, leaving seven dead bodies to be 
carried out, Miss Williams claims the 
humble privilege of slaughtering only 
four. Is that the idea ? 

DorotHy. That is exactly my posi- 
tion, if you choose to express it in those 
words. 


RoBERT. Well, Dorothy, your argu- 
ments are unanswerable, but I can’t 


understand yet how you managed to 
work that story off. 

DorotHy. Suppose you give up try- 
ing, and listen to my plans. To tell the 
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truth, I don’t think “ Irene’s Vow ” is my 
best work by any means, and I only 
sent it to The Analyst because it had 


been in every place else. Now | am 
going to begin work in earnest. In the 


first place, I want you to see at once 
about getting me a large desk; then I 
shall want a blank book, in which 
I shall keep a record of everything I 
write—‘‘such and such a story offered 
such a place,” and opposite I shall write 
the date of its acceptance and then of its 


publication. 

ROBERT. Would there be a column 
for the rejections ? 

DoroTHY (with dignity). I trust 


there will be no need of such a thing 
now. I intend to 
like way. 


work in a business- 
I shall write from 9 to 1 each 
morning. Anthony Trollope worked a 
certain number of hours every day, 
with machine-like regularity. Anthony 
Trollope was not a great novelist, but he 


was a successful one, and I shall not 
despise to learn from him. 
RosBert. It strikes me, Alice, that 


our authoress is quite a liberal-minded 
young person. What do you think ? 
ALIcE. Indeed, Dorothy, he:does not 


talk like this behind your back; you 
should have heard him praising you 


before you came down. 


DorotHy. Then I shall want a type- 
writer. 

RoBERT. A typewriter! 

DoroTHy. Yes, and an amanuensis— 


an operator. I compose best when I am 
like this (she rises and walks up and 
down). Then the thoughts come thick 
and fast—too fast for me to seize and 
transfix them with my pen. I must 
have an assistant. Alice, if you will 
learn to use the typewriter, you may 
come and help me. 
ALICE. Oh, I 
could, Dorothy. 
DorotHy. But no, it would not do, I 
fear. You are my friend and confidant. 
We should have much to say to one 
another. No, Alice, it would be pleasant, 
but even the ties of friendship must 
yield to the demands of my work. The 
woman who acts as my amanuensis must 
sit dumb, inanimate; she will be part of 
the furniture of the room; when she 
speaks, it must be only when necessity 
requires her to answer to my dictation, 


should love to, if I 
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RoBeERT. I congratulate you on losing 
the job, Alice. If L were a young 
woman seeking employment, I should 
rather rattle dishes than the keys of 
Dolly’s typewriter. 

DorotHy. Robert, I wish to ask of 
you in all seriousness never to speak of 
me by that name again. In the first 
place, it is ridiculous to cali 2 woman of 
my size ‘‘ Dolly.” In the next place, it 
is undignified, considering my—my— 

ROBERT. Position as the coming au- 
thoress. You are right, my sister. 
‘*Dolly Williams’ Penny Dreadful.” 
That doesn’t sound at all well. I have 
even thought, since you have grown to 
be such a statuesque young woman that 
the name of Dorothy was a misnomer. 


Dorothy belongs to a demure little 
Puritan. I used to think you should 


have been called Diana, or Galatea, but 
in the light of recent developments I 
think Lucretia or Messalina would be 
better. 

DorotHy. Do you know that I have 
been seriously thinking of assuming a 
nom de plume ? 

RoBERT. Why not say a nom de 
guerre, Dorothy ? 

ALICE. What name would you take ? 

DorotHy. I should take a man’s 
name. Then I could wield a fearless 
and trenchant pen. I should never stop 
then to think ‘‘ What would Mrs. Pome- 
roy say ?” or ‘‘ How would the people of 
our church take this ?” as Iam ashamed 
to say Ihavedone. The name of George 
has been assumed by two famous women; 
why should not I be the third? Let me 
see? George—George Dare. How does 
‘*George Dare” sound ? 

RoBerT, It is very expressive, but 
hadn't you better sit down, Mr. Dare ? 

DorortHy (sits beside Alice). On the 
other hand, in preserving one’s identity, 
there is the charm of seeing one’s name 
in print, coupled with praise. Fancy 
reading something like this: ‘‘ A story 
in the last number of The Analyst has 
created a great sensation among literary 
people. The boldness of outline, the 
warmth of color, bespeak a master 
hand.” Then, ‘The authoress, Miss 
Dorothy Williams, is a young woman 
not yet twenty”; then would follow a 
description of my personal appearance, 
perhaps, my tastes and habits; my fond- 


ness for horseback riding and for walk- 
ing. I should be pointed out on the 
street, at the theatre, every place. Oh, 
Alice, darling, isn’t it grand—glorious! 
Tam just wild with delight, and can’t 
conceal it any longer. (She throws her 
arms around ALICE.) 

ALICE (embracing her). Dearest Doro- 
thy! 

RosBert. Oh, I say, Mr. George Dare, 
isn’t that a very undignified performance 
for the coming author, to be hugging a 
young woman in that fashion? Suppose 
somebody should come in? And, excuse 
me, Mr. Dare, but your back hair is 
coming down, and that last squeeze 
ripped the sleeve of your gown. (A 
ring at the bell.) There’s somebody 
how. 

Dorotuy (sitting up and arranging 
her hair). Bob, I can see no one—no 
one at all, to-day. 


ALICE (listening). I think it is the 


postman. 
Enter JOANNA. 
JOANNA. A letter and a package for 


you, Miss Dorothy, and here is a receipt 

the messenger brought for you to sign. 
DorotHy. Will you sign it, Robert ? 

(Opens letter.) It is from The Analyst. 


Exit JOANNA. DorotTHy reads a few 
lines in silence, then turns very 
pale, and puts her hand to her 
head, as though bewildered.) 


Listen, Robert—Alice—I don’t under- 
stand this letter. There seems to be 
something wrong. (Reads.) 


‘* Miss Dorothy Williams—Dear Madam:—We have 
just discovered a most annoying mistake, made yes- 
terday by one of our employes. A letter intended for 
Miss Dorothy Williamson, of Tremont street, was sent 
to you last night in error, and a communication re- 
spectfully pecneyreg | your MSS., entitled ‘*Irene’s 
Vow,” was sent to Miss Williamson. The similarity of 
names caused the confusion of the letters, which is 
none the less mortifying and is without precedent in 
the history of the magazine. So deeply do we feel it, 
that we have discharged the man who made the mis- 
take, which will, however, be small satisfaction, we 
fear, to you. We return “Irene’s Vow” with this.” 


Oh, Bob, can it be? Do they mean they 
are not going to print it ? 

RosBert. They can’t mean anything 
else, Dorothy. What an _ outrageous 
blunder! 

DoroTHy. Oh, and my hopes, my 
plans, my beautiful visions! Oh, I shall 
never write another line. I can never 
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hold up my head again! Oh-oh-oh-h-h! 
(Bursts into tears.) 
ALICE. Dorothy, dear Dorothy, don't. 
I believe in you just as much as ever. 
ROBERT. (Crossing to DoroTHY, and 
taking her in his arms. She lays her 
head on his shoulder, still sobbing). 
Come, Dolly, don’t cry like that; be a 
brave girl; it’s a hard blow, I know. 
DorotHy. Oh, Bob, I have been talk- 
ing like such an idiot, too—oh-oh! 
RoBeERT. There—there—there, dearie ; 
you make me feel like a brute, after the 
way I have been talking to you. Only 
say the word, Dolly, and Tl go down 
there and crack every neck in The Ana- 
lyst office. (Savagely.) Iam glad they 
had the decency to discharge that dolt. 
DoroTHy. Oh, yes, they discharged 
the clerk—the poor clerk! Isn’t that a 
joke? Ah, it’s capital! Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 
(She laughs violently.) 
ALICE. Oh, Robert, I believe Dorothy 
is going to have hysterics! Oh-h-h-h! 
ROBERT. Stop that, Alice, at once! 
Do you want me to begin to blubber, 
too? Run for the camphor. Now ring 
for Joanna while I hold her. 
ALICE. Here is my vinaigrette. 
dear, she is growing calmer now. 


Poor 


RoBertT. That's right; now fan her 
while I read that letter for myself. (He 
picks up letter from the floor.) This 


There must be another 
Alice. 


isn’t all of it. 
sheet. You are sitting on it, 
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ON THE SAN JUAN. 


That's it. (He scans the letter.) Hello! 
This is not half bad. Open your eyes, 
Dolly, and listen to this: 


“We return ‘ Irene’s Vow’ with this, as it would be 
impossible to print a story of its nature in The Ana 
lyst. Weare anxious, however, to atone, as far as is 
within our power for this unfortunate error. There 
are occasional touches in your story-—bits of character 
drawing and description, which lead us to believe that 
you are capable of better work. We should be pleased 
to meet you personally, or to enter into correspond- 
ence with you, with the view of advising you in the 
matter of preparing something which we could accept 
and publish, Sincerely yours, THE Epirors.” 


What do you say to that, Mr. Dare ? 


DorotHy. Bob, you are not deceiv- 
ing me? Let me read it with my own 
eyes. (Seizes letter.) Yes, word for 
word. Oh, what a relief ! 

ALICE. Oh, you will try, won't you, 
Dorothy ? 

DorotHy. Try! Yes, and I'll do, 
too, if I have any brains at all. 

RoBERT. Count on my assistance, 


Dorothy, if you need it, and my advice. 
Let me begin by rolling out every bar- 
rel of gunpowder in your study, and 
confiscating all your weapons. 
DorotHy. Bob, I really believe I 
can please them yet. I was a little bit 
ashamed of poor “‘ Irene,” and no doubt it 
is‘all for the best. I have a beautiful 
story in my head, and I’m going up- 
stairs at once to write a letter to the 
editor of The Analyst. But oh, Bob, 
how I wonder who ** Dorothy William- 


son” is! Francis M. Livingston. 





ON THE 


AN EXCITING INCIDENT OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO, 


BY EX-GOV. 
@4T was during the war with Mexico, 
of in 1846, when General Taylor’s army 
\’, was on the march to Monterey, that 
YY a most remarkable and unprece- 
dented duel took place on the banks ol 
the river San Juan. The celebrated 
scouting company of Captain Ben Mc- 
Culloch had been detached from Colonel 


RODMAN M. 


PRICE. 


Jack Hays’ regiment of Texas Rangers, 
by General Taylor, for special service. 
This company was composed princi- 
pally of gallant and fearless young men, 
the flower of Texas, but there were sev- 
eral from the Southern States, among 
whom was Herman 8. Thomas, of Balti- 
more, who had been transferred from 
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the Washington and Baltimore Battalion 
(then commanded by the brave Colonel 
Wm. H. Watson), and Sam C. Reid, a 
young lawyer from New Orleans, who 
had been adjutant of a Louisiana regi- 
ment which had been disbanded as three 
months’ men. 

The daring and hazardous scouts 
through the wild portions of Mexico to 
various towns in the interior, to obtain 
information of the enemy, as well as of 
the roads and the country; the occa- 
sional skirmishes with detachments of 
the Mexican cavalry; and the common 
risk of picket-guard duty, had woven 
ties of the strongest friendship among 
McCulloch’s men. 

Young Thomas was not over twenty- 
five, of medium stature and dark com- 
plexion. He was of a daring and reck- 
less nature, which he had exhibited on 
more than one occasion by risking his 
life unnecessarily. Indeed, he seemed 
to court death. He was much dejected 
at times, and wore a sad and melancholy 
expression, which, it was whispered, had 
been occasioned by an unfortunate love 
affair. Whether this was true or not, 
he was very retiring and reticent, and 
did not enter into the fun and jokes of 
the boys, although he and Reid seemed 
much attached to each other. 

On. the morning of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the whole army had arrived at 
the beautiful little town of Marin, situ- 
ated on a lovely plateau, and surrounded 
on every side by wild mountain scenery 
of unsurpassing grandeur, while far in 
the distant haze of the blue sky, rose 
the lofty peaks of the Sierra Madre. 
The main portion of the army had en- 
camped about two miles west of the 
town, near the head-waters of the San 
Juan river, and about ten leagues from 
Monterey. 

That night Thomas and Reid were on 
picket duty with a detail of the Ran- 
gers, when a heated discussion ensued as 
to the advance position to be taken by 
the guard. Some sharp retorts were 
made between the two friends, but 
nothing was thought of the matter at 
the time, although the laugh of the boys 
seemed very much to irritate Thomas, 
who was heard to remark: ‘‘There’s a 
way to settle such matters without fur- 
ther words.” It appears that on a pre- 
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vious occasion there had occurred some 
unpleasantness between the two, Reid 
having censured Thomas for washing 
his horse close to a spring, and, perhaps, 
the remembrance of it added to the bit- 
terness of his sensitive feelings. 

The next morning, the 16th, to the 
surprise of Reid, he received a peremp- 
tory challenge, excluding any demand 
for an explanation or apology, which 
the bearer stated would not be received. 
Under these circumstances, the challenge 
was at once accepted, and the weapons 
chosen were double-barreled shot-guns, 
loaded with buck and ball, at twenty 
paces; the time and place to be left with 
the seconds. An injunction of secrecy 
was agreed upon to prevent any inter- 
ference or arrest, and for this purpose 
the principals were not to involve any 
of the members of the company to act 
as seconds. 

Reid was, perhaps, a year or two 
older than Thomas, and was of light 
complexion, tall, and well formed. He 
had been brought up in the school of 
Southern chivalry, and was as magnan- 
imous as he was courageous. He had 
fought his first duel at New Orleans 
with a noted duellist and bravo, whom 
he wounded, the weapons being small 
swords. Besides, he naturally inherited 
the bravery of his father, who com- 
manded the brig-of-war ‘‘ General Arm- 
strong” at the memorable battle of Fayal, 
in 1814. Thus forced into a combat from 
which there was no receding, and which 
could not be declined but with dishonor, 
young Reid had been compelled to ac- 
cept the challenge, however much he 
felt that there really was no cause for 
demanding such a sacrifice. He had de- 
termined, therefore, to bring Thomas to 
a sense of reason by compelling him to 
accept an explanation, or else to make 
the duel fatal to one or both the parties. 

Captain Randolph Ridgely, of Balti- 
more, then commanding a battery of the 
United States Third Artillery, was one 
of the noblest, coolest and bravest of 
men. He was known as the Chevalier 
Bayard of the army, and was fairly 
worshipped by both mien and officers. 
His opinion and decision in affairs of 
honor, no one dared dispute or question. 
Reid accordingly rode over to Ridgely's 
quarters, and entering his tent was 
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pleasantly received, and invited to a 
camp-stool. Ridgely had been a class- 
mate of Reid’s brother at West Point, 
and was very friendly disposed. Reid 
then explained his situation, and the 
circumstances which led to the challenge, 
disclaiming any intention to offend 
Thomas, and asked Ridgely to become 
his second. 

‘‘T have done him no wrong,” said 
Reid, ‘‘and never had the slightest idea 
of wounding or insulting him. I would 
willingly have made any explanation, 
or even an apology for any imaginary 
insult that he may have conceived was 
intended. What has spurred him on to 
this rash vindictiveness I am at a loss to 
know. But it is now too late, and as 
he has determined to force me into a 
fight, it cannot be avoided—yet I do not 
want to take his life.” 

After listening to Reid’s statement, 
Ridgely seemed lost in thought for sev- 
eral moments; then, as if he had sud- 
denly arrived at some conclusion, said: 

‘* Well, Reid, to be frank with you, I 
will tell you that Herman Thomas was 
here not half an hour ago, and I have 
agreed to act as his second. He is from 
my town, and is highly connected, and, 
of course, I could not refuse him. Al- 
though he is somewhat rash, he is really 
a good-hearted, gallant fellow, but he is 
fully impressed that he has been out- 
raged and grossly insulted by you in 
presence of the picket guard.” 

‘*T am very sorry I did not see you 
first,” said Reid, as he slowly rose to 
leave Ridgely’s tent to seek some other 
friend. 


‘Sit down, Reid,” said Ridgely, ** and 
I will tell tell you whatI’lde. AsI 


know you both so well, if you will con- 
sent, I will act as second for you both!” 

‘Tam perfectly willing,” replied Reid, 
brightening up, ‘‘to put my life and 
honor in your hands.” 

‘“Very well,” said Ridgely; ‘‘the 
moon will be well up by nine o'clock 
to-night, and half a mile up the river 
from the ford, on the other side, is a 
clump of mesquite trees, which Thomas 
has already mentioned as a secluded 
spot. We will meet you there at that 
time, if you do not object to the place, 
and I will send for Thomas at once and 
inform him of the arrangement. You 
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will come alone, unattended, as I will 
bring a surgeon with me.” 

With this understanding, Reid shook 
hands with Ridgely, thanking him for 
his kindness and friendship, and mount- 
ing his horse rode over to his camp to 
make his final arrangements for the duel. 

The sun went down behind the mount- 
ains, gilding their peaks with crimson, 
melting into gold. Not long after, the 
Queen of Night was slowly ascending 
the silvery stairway of the sky to her 
throne in mid-ocean. The drums had beat, 
and the bugles sounded, their tattoo, 
which, perhaps, was to be the last that 
would ever again be heard by the two 
young men who were so soon to meet in 
deadly combat. Save the sentinels, the 
camp had become hushed in slumber, and 
not a sound was heard except an occa- 
sional challenge by the guards. As the 
time drew nigh, Reid mounted his horse, 
and having obtained the countersign, 
passed out of the lines to the river San 
Juan. Crossing at the ford, and taking 
up the bank, he soon came to the desig- 
nated clump of mesquite trees, where he 
was challenged by Ridgely, the party 
having already arrived. Dismounting, 
and hitching his horse to a tree, Reid 
advanced and saluted the party. 

Ridgely then, addressing the combat- 
ants, said: 

‘*Gentlemen, as you are both friends 
of mine, I have consented to act on this 
occasion as the arbiter between you in 
this duel, upon the only condition that 
each of you will now pledge your sacred 
honor to obey my commands implicitly, 
and be governed by the terms and order 
of the duel, which I will explain after 
you are placed in position. Will you 
make this solemn pledge and abide by it?” 

Both men firmly responded, ‘‘ I will.” 

The ground was then stepped off by 
Ridgely, and the choice of positions was 
won by Thomas. The young men were 
then stationed, their loaded weapons ex- 
amined, and placed in their hands at a 
present-arms. 

The September moon, which was near 
its full and already high up in the heav- 
ens, shed its silver sheen upon the scene, 
lighting up the dark chaparral bushes, 
and the limpid waters of the San Juan, 
as it murmured along its winding banks 
and seemed to chide the murderous in- 
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A MOONLIGHT DUEL 


tent of the men; while the peaks of the 
surrounding mountains looming up in the 
distance, looked down as silent witnesses 
of the coming combat. Theshimmering 
moonlight fell upon the forms of the two 
young Rangers as they stood in the atti- 
tude of deadly intent, revealing every 
feature and expression of their faces. The 
long curly, light-brown hair of Reid, 
falling back from his forehead, with his 
large blue eyes fixed upon his adversary, 
bore an expression of firmness and sad- 
ness, in which was seen no trace of a 
murderous revenge: while the handsome 
features of Thomas were rigid and deter- 
mined, and a wild brilliancy flashed from 
his dark hazel eyes. Both appeared per- 
fectly cool and self possessed. 

Ridgely now approached, taking a posi- 
tion midway between the two, with a 
six-shooter in hishand, while the surgeon 
stood off at a proper distance. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said Ridgely, ‘‘ you will 
come to an order-arms, and pay particu- 
lar attention to the instructions I now 
give. You will first be asked, if you are 
ready? The order will then be given you, 
as you now stand, to shoulder-arms. 
Next, to present-arms. Then, aim, fol- 
lowed by the word, fire. If after the first 
fire, neither should be mortally wounded, 
a second fire may be demanded by either 
party. But let me impress it upon you 
both, that after the word, aim, instead of 
giving the word, fire, I may say, recover- 
arms. You will, therefore, keep your 
fingers well off the trigger, until you get 
the word, fire. The party deviating from 
these orders in any manner I shall shoot 
down. Do you both clearly understand 
the instructions?” 

Each replied in a firm tone, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘Very well, then,” continued Ridgely, 
“T will now first put you through the 
form, that there may be no mistake made. 

‘*Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

‘** Ready,” answered the combatants. 

‘*Shoulder-arms: Present-arms: Aim: 
Recover-arms , Order-arms,” were the 
words of command given, and promptly 
obeyed. 

‘‘Now, gentlemen, you will prepare to 
receive the final orders of command, and 
you will strictly observe the injunction, 
not to fire before you get the word.” 

The perilous moment of intense anxiety 
had now arrived, that tried men’s souls as 
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well as their courage. Both of the young 
men appeared as if every nerve was 
stretched to its utmost tension. But there 
was no pallor seen; no quiver of the facial 
muscles could be observed. Each one 
stood as firm and resolute as Romagglad- 
iators, waiting for the signal of conflict, 
which was to result in the death of one 
or both. 

The night was very still. The foliage 
of the trees was stirred by the faintest 
breeze, and the slightest sound was pain- 
fully audible, as the rich, clear voice 
of Ridgely, in measured tones, gave the 
solemn words of command. 

‘*Gentlemen, are you ready?” 

‘* Ready,” was the response of both. 

‘* Shoulder-arms:  Present-arms : 
Aim!” 

The air seemed stifled with breathless 
suspense, for on the next order hung the 
lives of the two adversaries. 

‘* Recover-arms :” continued Ridgely ; 
Shoulder-arms; Advance ten paces: 
Forward—march !” 

This unexpected order, to the surprise 
of both, brought the two Rangers face to 
face. 

‘* Order-arms,” cried Ridgely, 
proaching the young men. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ you have both 
shown the highest courage, and proved 
yourselves brave and gallant men, and I 
declare the honor of both of you has been 
fully maintained and vindicated. There 
is no reason why this misunderstanding 
should not now be amicably terminated.” 

Then, turning to Thomas, he said, 
‘*Reid has declared that he never in- 
tended to offend you. Shake hands!” 

This was a test of their magnanimous 
manhood which required equal, if not 
more moral courage, perhaps, than the 
risk of life. Each of the young men 
gradually raised his hand, as if in doubt 
the other would receive it, until they met 
in a firm grasp. 

The party then rode back to Ridgely’s 
tent, where the now reconciled friends 
were mutually congratulated on the hap- 
py termination of a bloodless duel. 

Thus, by the chivalrous, brave and 
noble nature of Randolph Ridgely, who 
had so deservedly won the reputation of 
being ‘‘ sans peur, sans reproche,” two 
lives were saved that might have been 
otherwise wantonly sacrificed. 


ap- 
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Poor Thomas afterwards gallantly fell 
mortally wounded at the taking of the 
Bishop’s Palace, at the battle of Mon- 
terey, as brave a soldier as ever faced an 
enemy. 

Randolph Ridgely, who graduated at 
West Point, in 1837, was brevetted cap- 
tain for distinguished services at the bat- 
tles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
on the 8th and 9th of May, 1846. After 
heroically serving his battery at Mon- 
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terey, he was accidentally killed in the 
plaza of that city, after its surrender, by 
his horse falling with him while under 
full gallop. 

‘Sam Reid,” as heis familiarly called 
by his friends, is still living, and in spite 
of age, retains the same jovial, genial 
reputation as a bon ami and accomplished 
gentleman which distinguished him in 
his younger days, having attained an 
eminent position in his legal profession, 
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AM bed-ridden. The world, to my 
bodily eyes, is bounded by the four 
sides of a window sash, across which 
[ have caused my bed to be placed. 
The picture is limited in scope, perhaps, 
but the landscape is very lovely, and not 
without human interest, too, for human 
figures make their entrances and exits 
now and then, with suggestions of their 
little dramas, while there are always the 
cattle browsing near or far, the birds fly- 
ing across, and the ceaseless cawing of the 
crows. In the lower left-hand corner of 
the pane a grass-grown lane winds into 
sight, keeping an appearance of directness 
until it reaches, about midway up the 
glass, the bars that let into a field. On 
a little further is a stile, and from there 
the lane becomes a somewhat wayward 
path straggling through several fields 
and along by a rushing little brook, 
which presently it crosses, and at length 
melts away, near the upper sash, into 
a pine wood nearly a quarter of a mile 
away. As the western sun slants over 
my picture it seems a thousand miles 
at least from the streets and the busy 
ways of men. I lose myself every 
day beneath the shadow of these mys- 
terious pines, and the faint line of hills 
beyond are the Rocky Mountains, the 
Alps, or the blesed hills that bound 
the land of Beulah, as the mood seizes 
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me, or as the light shifts when the day 
dies or when mists and rain hang a magic 
veil between them and me. And yet I 
know, when I choose to know—but I 
oftener prefer to ignore the fact—that this 
lovely stretch of meadows is bounded on 
three sides by this widespread old Dutch 
town; that it is only the three apple-trees 
in my neighbor's back-yard that hide from 
sight the busy streets whose discords 
penetrate the leaves to my open window 
on warm days; that the pine woods whose 
depths seem to hide the secrets of the 
primeval forest are but a clump of trees 
left standing just on the hither side of 
the long rows of cheap cottages where 
the city has pushed out a new street. I 
know, too, that this municipal octopus 
will some day stretch its great feelers 
right across my picture, and where those 
mild-eyed Alderneys are cropping the last 
lingering tid-bits of second-growth clover, 
back-yards will plant the weekly linen 
and all.the sordid details of poverty’s 
house-keeping. But why do I care? I 
shall not live to see it, for the goodly 
acres will hardly get into the clutches of 
the real-estate agents: before I have en- 
tered on the long rest, and meanwhile Iam 
grateful to the obstinate owner who has 
so long preserved to me my landscape. 
A staunch old Dutch woman, with all 
the obstinacy of tha’ inheritance, Madame 
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Suydam always stoutly refused to sell 
an inch of the farm of her forefathers. 
Intact it came to her, and intact she 
would leave it, if the city taxes demand 
half the yearly increase. The homestead 
I cannot see, because the wall of my house 
and the bed-head inconveniently inter- 
vene, but it is said to be a huge white- 
washed structure of limestone, in the 
North-River Dutch style. I like to fancy 
it resembles its owner, with her square, 
sturdy back and white-capped head. I 
wander with her every day as she tramps 
back and forth across my picture about 
her business, now to the hen-house, then 
to the barns, and so back across the gar- 
den to the kitchen door. Her face is broad 
and dark, with a mild and even amiable 
expression, but there is stamped upon her 
features-—or is it in the eyes?—a look of 
indomitable obstinacy such as one seldom 
encounters save in one of her race. The 
nation that has for centuries sat behind 
its great dykes resisting the untiring 
siege of the ocean has absorbed into blood 
and bone and muscle the birthmarks of 
the ancestral struggle. 

You might kill and burn a Hollander, 
but his stubbornness would remain in his 
ashes, and I dare say, if scattered, they 
would fly against the wind. 

So it came about that when Madame 
Suydam’s only child disobeyed and de- 
fied her by running away and marrying 
a rather ne’er-do-well dry-goods clerk, 
the door of the maternal heart, as well as 
the old divided oak with the brass knock- 
er that did service for the maternal home, 
banged shut against the young sinner, 
and no amount of persuasion from well- 
meaning friends could open either en- 
trance. It was of no avail that the 
minister came and prayed with the old 
lady to soften the hard heart, or that his 
wife came year after year to plead the 
poor girl’s sufferings as matters went 
from bad to worse. The husband lost his 
position and took to drinking, and the 
wife had hard work to get food for the 
two little mouths that now increased the 
family needs; but still the old widowed 
mother in her great empty house would 
not yield an inch to the undutiful daugh- 
ter. ‘*She made her bed, let her lie on 
it; I told her how it would be.” That was 
all she would ever say. 

This story is much in my mind as I 


lie by my window. Night and morning 
the farm-boy drives the cows down the 
lane, through the bars, and across by the 
winding path to the pasture, and I follow 
him for a field, but I go on farther than 
they. As the cows turn into the pasture 
lot, and the boy comes whistling home 
again, I keep on by the brown-eyed 
brook, over the foot-bridge, and so on to 
the edge of my pine trees where the faint 
afterglow of sun-down sets them in black 
relief against the sky. Just there nestles 
a tiny house, and as the lamp is lit I am 
saved from the disappointment of losing 
its outlines in the gathering darkness. 
All through the night, sometimes, I keep 
vigil with the poor wife and mother who 
sits by that light, sewing on little gar- 
ments and waiting for dreaded footsteps 
that come stumbling home toward morn- 
ing. It is here that poor Annie Suydam 
waits for the forgiveness and help that 
never come across the fields from the old 
whitewashed stone house. I can only 
sigh out my sympathy, for the doors of 
the mother’s heart and home that closed 
against her had each their lintels set in 
stone, and nothing short of a battering- 
ram could gain entrance for her through 
either. It would be difficult to say what 
the poor girl could have done in her sad 
plight, with the twin babies on her hands, 
if it were not for a sum of money suflfi- 
cient for the family necessities that was 
sent herevery month through a Western 
lawyer. Annie said it probably came 
from an eccentric old uncle who lived 
‘‘out there somewhere.” All this the 
minister's wife told me, for I knew neither 
Madame Suydam nor her daughter. She 
also told me of a mysterious basket that 
was left almost every week on the door- 
step, containing all sorts of comforts and 
luxuries: cakes and apples; once, when 
Annie was ill, a bottle of wine; little 
garments for the twins and various dain- 
ties for the table. Of this donation there 
was no explanation, save it must be the 
eift of a kind friend too delicate to offer 
openly what could be accepted thus with- 
out obligation. 

One day in late autumn I lay drink- 
ing in the loveliness of the tremulous, 
haze-covered landscape, and watching 
Madame Suydam pick hops. The old 
white horse, guided by the farm-boy, 
was ploughing the garden. Presently 
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the kitchen-maid came out wiping her 
hands in her apron, and took the place 
of her mistress at the hop-vine, where it 
swung its great masses of drooping green 
tassels from the poles. Then Madame 
Suydam sat down on an inverted hen- 
coop close by, and drew out her knit- 
ting. Thus she killed at least three 
birds with one stone, for she had a vigi- 
lant eye. I wondered if it was vigilant 
enough to see all that penetrated my 
window to me: the violet hills over in 
the west, the quiver in the sunlight, the 
warm green of the pines beyond the 
fields, the tiny house, and the two little 
figures, just of a size, coming across the 
meadows, down by the bank, and so 
over the foot-bridge by the path. But 
no; she was knitting away on the stock- 
ing, a little child’s stocking, that was in 
her hands. I remembered that the min- 
ister’s wife had told me of the old lady’s 
ceaseless charity to the poor. 

The children came on until they stood 
close by the fence—their small faces, 
framed in by yellow curls, pressed 
against the pickets, as the four blue 
eyes watched curiously the proceedings 
in the garden. I drew in my breath, 
for I felt that a crisis had come, and 
here were—the twins! Their grand- 
mother could have touched them, they 
stood so near. She seemed suddenly to 
become aware of their presence, for her 
hands fell, and the stocking—the child's 
stocking—slipped down her lap to her 
feet as she looked up. Her face was 
turned from me, so I could only guess 
what was written on it. Did the chil- 
dren look like her Annie? Surely, the 
strong old heart would melt now at 
sight of those friendly baby smiles! 

The old woman rose slowly to her 
feet; stood, for what seemed to my im- 
patience, an eternity; then stooped to 
pick up her work, and, turning, walked 
swiftly into the house, shutting the 
kitchen door with loud emphasis. The 
babies smiled on impartially, including 
the old white horse and the farm-boy, 
the girl picking hops, and I thought 
even me, in their friendly glances. By- 
and-by they grew tired of it all, and 
hand in hand wandered back to the tiny 
house, where the mother-welcome was 
doubtless always warm and sweet. 

As for me, the charm was gone from 
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the day, and I looked no more through 
the window until dark came on and the 
moon, standing over the pines, made a 
shining path like a bond between the 
small house and mine. The inexplica- 
ble hardness and obstinacy I had wit- 
nessed made a sore spot in my heart, 
and I pondered the matter with bitter- 
ness that was deepened by the recollec- 
tion of those pretty baby-faces through 
the pickets, until the clock struck mid- 
night. Soon after, I was startled and 
surprised to notice a figure steal up from 
the corner of the window-pane and pro- 
ceed through the lane and so across the 
fields by the little path. The woman 
had a sunbonnet on that concealed her 
face, and she carried a heavy basket. 
She went on across the foot-bridge to 
the little house under the pines, where 
she paused an instant at the back porch 
and came back empty-handed. All this 
I was enabled to see by aid of the clear 
moonlight. There was not in the city 
such another sturdy walk or a second 
square back like that—it was Madame 
Suydam! 

So it was that I surprised the old lady’s 
secret, and § regarded it as a confidence 
I had no right to break. Let the minis- 
ter’s wife rail at the hard heart, let the 
church suspend from its communion, as 
it did, the member whose cruelty was so 
unchristian, was it my place to infringe 
upon the privacy to which I was un- 
wittingly admitted? Should I have told 
that the ‘‘ Western uncle ” was undoubt- 
edly the old mother, whose natural 
yearning circumvented her iron will ? 
Ought I to have borne witness to the 
midnight journies I made with her 
across the snowy fields all that winter, 
and the losing battles I fought in spirit 
with her on the side of mother-love 
against the obstinate old Dutch pride? 
I thought not, and I am of the same 
opinion still. 

Madame Suydam seemed to age rapidly 
now, and the night walk across the fields 
took longer each time. One day, in the 
spring-time, they laid her away in the 
church-yard, and I said that my little 
world-picture would be lonely without 
her. 

But it was not, after all; for Annie 
came to live in the stone house, and two 
yellow-haired laddies went tripping back 
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and forth over the grandmother's old 
paths to the hen-house, then to the barn, 
and so across the garden to the kitchen. 
One day, in early summer, the minis- 
ter’s wife came. ‘‘ What a blessing it 
is,” she said, ‘‘that the worthless hus- 
band is at last dead, and poor Annie has 
come into the inheritance of her mother’s 
family. Whata hard old wretch that 
Madame Suydam was, to be sure! Ab- 
solutely unrelenting to the last!” 
Should I break the seal of secrecy 
between the dead woman and me? I 
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seemed to feel a spirit-finger laid on my 
lips. I whispered, inwardly, ‘‘ Fear not; 
you shall have your own way, even in 
the grave. Your very ashes may blow 
against the wind for all my hindrance!” 

To the minister's wife, I said, ‘‘ Did 
you ever hear of any person who could 
cure his own hereditary insanity? And 
did you ever know anything that could 
break or bend an obstinate Dutch will? 
In this case I believe that the heart that 
suffered most and broke at last was that 
of old Madame Suydam.” 


A. E. P. Searing. 





EDITOR’S STUDY. 


“When death cuts down a weed, 
Then death is kind; 

When death cuts down a flower— 
Ah! death is blind.” 


Twice since the August number of this 
magazine reached its readers has the Ameri- 
can heart felt the shock of national sorrow. 
Two illustrious men have joined the vast 
majority, and have left only the memories of 
the daring and noble deeds of the soldier, 
Philip Henry Sheridan, on the one hand, 
and, perhaps, the more tangible records of 
the life-work of the novelist, the Rev. 
Edward Payson Roe, on the other. 

Bravery in a soldier is expected; but it is 
none the less admired. There are, however, 
battles in which human courage is without 
avail. Science had already revealed to the 
mourning country the fact of his approach- 
ing end, when the hero of Cedar Creek, Five 
Forks and Winchester declared he ‘‘ would 
not die this time,” and the words served sim- 
ply to show that the old-time courage still 
remained, and that Grim Death himself was 
not regarded by the brave soldier as uncon- 
querable. 

The Civil War in this country furnished 
the opportunity to the men of its period 
to show their patriotism and courage and 
skill, and the array of distinguished names is 
one of which our nation may well be proud. 


General Sherman, however, is the only one 
who is left of the wonderful trio—Grant, 
Sheridan and Sherman—the only one, in fact, 
who is left of any of those who stood in the 
front rank of our war heroes. 

General Sheridan was a natural soldier. 
At West Point he was not one ot the brill- 
iant students, but as soon as the practical 
opportunity was afforded, he showed his 
great fitness and superiority. The traits 
burst forth, as it were, that in the war for 
the preservation of the Union carried him 
head and shoulders above his fellows, and 
placed his name in history side by side with 
the greatest military leaders. He is well 
known as the ‘‘ Dashing Young Lieutenant,” 
but while realizing how much depended 
upon out-and-out audacity, upon incessant 
vigilance, and upon untiring energy, he had 
underneath all these prime requisites of a 
successful cavalry leader the judgment and 
the power of self-control to decide when not 
to act. He could command himself as well 
as his gallant army. 

He has always received the love and 
respect of his countrymen, and it will always 
be remembered with pride that the country, 
through its representatives, made special 
effort to show its appreciation of the soldier 
by making him on his death-bed a full Gen- 
eral in the army. 
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Quite another kind of greatness is that of 
the author, and the Rev. Edward Payson 
Roe was certainly one of the most popular 
authors of the day, if not one of the high- 
est from a strictly literary standpoint. With 
Mr. Roe, writing books was a profession, 
and he laughingly acknowledged that he 
wrote his books to sell them and to make 
money. He knew that his success lay in 
touching the public heart, and he always 
kept this in view. But he also invariably 
embodied in his novels the lesson of the 
great peace and resignation that true Chris- 
tianity will bring to every mind. Mr. Roe 
did not attempt to write an artistic novel: 
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he appealed to a reader who, as a rule, would 
fail to appreciate the artistic in literature. 
We have all, at one time or another, heard 
orators who were brilliant and artistic, and 
who thrilled their audience, but the matter 
in whose oration was quickly lost. We have 
also heard the less artistic orator, who thrills 
because he talks right from his own heart 
direct to the hearts of his audience. The 
same conditions prevail in novel writing, and 
Mr. Roe was without doubt the foremost in the 
rank of the unartistic but honest tiction writ- 
ers. What he wrote, his readers remembered, 
and he placed himself so completely in his 
books that his readers became his friends. 
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American Literature. 


IT was not an accident, nor a chapter of 
accidents, which foreshadowed the United 
States of America as the typical representa- 
tive of Americanism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Innumerable causes, ethical, polit- 
ical and material, converged to the same end, 
of planting a nation which should be known 
distinctively, pre-eminently, as the Ameri- 
can people. The same ruling causes con- 
tinue to give direction to its development 
and growth, though varied and moditied in 
their forms of expression. On a soil un- 
affected by previous growths that might ex- 
haust or weaken its native richness and 
strength, in a climate whose pure air had not 
been tainted by the decaying influences of 
worn-out races, in conflict with the powers 
of nature whose resistance was but a means 
of provoking skill, strength and self-reliance, 
this American nation was born, bred and 
brought to manhood. 

Its development and growth has been in- 
tellectual as well as material. The same tend- 
encies that led to and carried forward this 
development and growth to such material 
proportions as to render it a distinct figure 
among the nations of the world, have in 
like measure contributed to the formation 
of the American mind—a positive reality, 
a distinct individuality. No apparently un- 
favorable circumstances, no opposing causes, 
no contrary or conflicting tendencies, no in- 
sidious influences, thus far have been able to 
distort or warp its healthy growth. The most 
assuring evidence of the robust and healthful 
condition of the American mind is the fact that 
all foreign influences, life, customs, thought, 
that come to it are converted, assimilated and 
made integral parts of a homogeneous char- 
acter—a definite and symmetrical type. 

With no other nation in the world’s his- 
tory is it so true as with ours, that universal 
intellectual development has kept even pace 


with material growth. We have a sound 
mind in a sound body. We have not lived 
long as a people, yet we have a history worthy 
of study—a history full of advanced lessons 
for all the world. : 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the true 
life of the nation began with the Declaration 
of Independence. The sources of the im- 
pulse which led to this historical issue may be 
traced further back; the idea was inchoate 
in the general mind long before—it was an 
experience, in anticipation, of the first settlers 
on the continent. 

A new world, a new atmosphere, a new 
theatre of activity were requisite to give full 
play to the intellectual forces set free in 
Europe during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. .The new field was occupied, and 
simultaneously with this event, the human 


mind everywhere showed signs of new 
growths, With these growths the American 
mind began its career. Its significant 


and characteristic elements appear early in 
the history of civilized life on the North 
American continent. It was not any form 
of physical discomfort or suffermg which 
brought men of intellectual force and stamp 
to the New World, but rather the inspiration 
of larger privileges of thought and conduct. 
The minds of men emancipated themselves, 
and then began the rule of ideas, a free de- 
mocracy by divine right. 


It is, therefore, now nearly three hundred 
years since American literature madc its first 
beginnings. Its founders were few and com- 
paratively unknown to the world as men of 
thought. There was not a Milton, nor a 
Des Cartes, nor a Luther among them. But 
there were those whose minds, fashioned by 
and filled with the free spirit of the poetry, 
the philosophy and the religious thought 
just then breaking upon the world, found 
greater freedom for thought and action in 
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the New World. For until then the human 
mind had employed itself with materials 
gathered from the past; with histories of 
nations begun and ended; with mythologies 
and traditions; with the doubtful enterprises 
of heroes and kings; and with the literatures 
of defunct peoples. 

Whether we have a national literature char- 
acteristic and definable has long since ceased 
to be a debatable question. A most forc'ble 
showing of the factis at hand in The Library 
of American Literature (Chas. L. Webster & 
Co., N. Y. 10 vols., 8vo), compiled and 
edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. The capabilities 
of the editors for a literary task so important 
and comprehensive was already established 
when this work was undertaken. After some 
seven years of arduous labor, their work, 
marked by a scrupulous painstaking, and a 
critical discrimination in thechoice of material 
which no reviewer will venture to gainsay, is 
so far along toward completion as to justify 
publication. It is issued in large octavo vol- 
umes of about five hundred pages, beautifully 
printed in large and clear type on excellent 
paper. It will be illustrated with about one 
hundred and fifty portraits of American writ- 
ers, some of them procured with great diffi- 
culty, doubtless, being rare and exceedingly 
valuable. The work is to be comprised in 
ten volumes, four of which are printed and 
now before us. 

It will be difficult to imagine a literary en- 
terprise of more importance to the American 
public. Nor will English readers and critics 
of this work find it easy to show that we as 
a people have not well employed the more 
than fifty years that have elapsed since one 
Smith, a reverend wit, or witty reverend, as 
you please, now almost forgotten, asked the 
question, ‘‘ Who reads an American book?” 
It is safe to say that the time has long gone 
by when any intelligent man on the continent 
of Europe would care openly to admit that 
he had not read American books. 

This Library of Literature is a gathering 
together of what the best American minds 
have thought since the first settlement in 1607. 
It proceeds by a method at once interesting 
and instructive, taking in its course every 
department of thought. The method is his- 
torical, teaching, by illustrious examples, the 
progress of the American mind occupied with 
the stirring events and active lives of a new 
era. Itis not designed to be a history of Amer- 
ican thought, but the reader who follows the 
selections page by page in the order they are 
presented cannot fail to see that there is here 
an intellectual development parallel with the 
chronology of events. The first beginnings 
of American literature are, of course, con- 
cerned chiefly with the struggles and adven- 
tures incident to the settlement of new 
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countries. The powers of the mind were then 
so engaged in physical efforts to secure a foot- 
hold and maintain life as to leave but little 
ambition to give pleasing expression to its 
tastes, its sentiments, and its passions. Un- 
questionably there was much in the Colonial 
life which was susceptible of being shaped 
into representative ideals that would adorn 
any literature, but that life was itself an all- 
absorbing present. 

The development of thought having dis- 
tinctive American traits was rapid, as com- 
pared with the growth of the literatures of 
other peoples. It is true that it began with 
the advantage of a language already fitted to 
bear up the most ambitious flights of imagin- 
ation as well as to disclose and portray the 
most subtle whims and passions of the human 
soul, but to be American in the Colonial period 
it must deal with the motives and experiences 
of men impelled to separate from the old 
civilization of Europe and construct for them- 
selves a new-world society. Life was full of 
intense realities. There was very little of the 
romantic in their views of things. We find 
very few examples of true poetry in this early 
literature. Thought was chiefly retrospective 
and religious. This tendency culminates in 
the great mind of Jonathan Edwards, but we 
read the same spirit and prevailing ideas of 
the period in many examples of other writers. 
The student of psychology will find abundant 
material for reflection and speculation in the 
religious phenomena of the Colonial period 
as reflected in the writings of William Brad- 
ford, Thos. Hooker, Roger Williams, Increase 
and Cotton Mather, and many others who, 
though less known, afford scarcely less in- 
terest and instruction. Here we meet with 
phases of mind and thought which give to 
the intellectual life of that day a chilling, not 
to say repulsive aspect. And yet, sitting in 
the broad and cheerful light of to-day, we 
may find here something more than amuse- 
ment in the grotesque superstitions—mental 
vagaries, produced under the strain of exper- 
iences as real and trying as death itself. 

But the minds of men were not altogether 
hidden in the caverns of a gloomy theology. 
A life of activity and freedom was leading 
them away from these shadowy regions. 
They began to make political history. Very 
early we come upon the intellectual germs 
of American independence. Freedom of 
thought and action grew together; or, rather, 
were reciprocally moving causes. No super- 
ficial story of these times can give us so true 
an understanding of the efficient causes of 
our American civilization as a careful study 
of what men thought while preparing its 
foundations. 

For several years preceding and during 
the French and Indian wars (1754) the ener- 
gies of the colonies were wholly engaged in 
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struggles with the savages, in the defence of 
their acquired homes, and in support of the 
British crown, in its conflicts with France for 
territory. There was timely discipline in 
the military schooling thus received, and a 
consequent awakening of conscious power. 
Intellectual activity logically follows, and 
the course of events brings us to the begin- 
ning of the Revolutionary period, 1765- 
1787—twenty-two years of American his- 
tory, weighted with events of immeasurable 
importance! 

The turning points of history are usually 
periods of short duration. This was the be- 
ginning of anepoch. The idea of intellect- 
ual freedom had at last developed into signifi- 
cant clearness in the general consciousness. 

During our century of national life just 
ended, civilization has advanced with a ten- 
fold rapidity, largely due to impulses arising 
in the Revolutionary times. What intelli- 
gent mind can afford to neglect the litera- 
ture of that period ? 

The third volume of The Library of Amer- 
ican Literature begins with the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin. This is peculiarly fit- 
ing as an opening of the Revolutionary 
period. It is a new and suggestive point of 
departure for American thought. This litera- 
ture had not been wanting in those higher 
qualities which are afforded by philosophy. 
There were prophetic hints in the true 
liberal-mindedness of Roger Williams’ toler- 
ant views; Jonathan Edwards had con- 
sidered, among speculative questions, ‘‘ ideas” 
of ‘‘Liberty,” ‘‘ Moral Agency,” ‘‘ Cause 
and Effect,” with great power, and from a 
theological point of view had arrived at pure 
idealism; while the subtle Berkeley himself, 
the greatest of idealists next to Plato, from 
his country house at Newport, had contrib- 
uted to American literature before the time 
of Franklin. 

It is not strange that a lasting interest re- 
mains in the life and writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, for every mind—for that of the in- 
quisitive, book-loving boy, as well as for 
that of the mature and practical-minded 
sage. His life in youth and early manhood 
is a most admirable instance of self-help and 
self-education. The story, as told by him- 
self, has lost nothing of its interest and 
value, and has proved worthy of imitation 
in many cases of youth—at least in the gen- 
eration preceding this, when the privileges 
of schooling and employment for wages 
were scant and unpromising. This illustrious 
example of self-culture, with others not a 
few in number in our history, are not to be 
taken as against schools and the many ad- 
vantages for acquiring knowledge of our 
day. But there is here in the unassisted 
literary efforts of one of our greatest Amer- 
ican writers an obvious and striking lesson 


for the teacher of the youth who would 
practice the true art of instruction. The 
presence and skill of the teacher should not 
destroy nor weaken the native power of the 
mind of the learner to think and act for it- 
self, but should rather awaken and strengthen 
it. There is always a highest place for 
originality in the literature of thought. 
There can, in fact, be no real education of the 
mind that is not self-born, First must come 
the desire for knowledge, which instruction 
may stimulate, and then the effort of the 
learner to secure it; it only becomes com- 
plete and clear in the mind of the learner 
when by himself reproduced and expressed 
in thought. The highest quality of an edu- 
cated mind is its ability to think well in 
fitly chosen words. Literature furnishes us 
with models illustrating this quality. It is 
noteworthy that the specimens before us are 
just such models, and, being American, 
should claim a first consideration. 

In the writings of Franklin we find re- 
markable anticipations of the present. For 
the American mind he stands the typical 
representative and pioneer of the newspaper 
in all that has made it a power to influence, 
control and create public opinion. The 
practical printer has become the all-powerful 
ediior and political philosopher. The debt 
of American literature to Franklin the printer 
is incalculable. The example of Franklin 
in his adopted vocation leads on to attain- 
ments that qualify for great usefulness in 
eminent places. But not less remarkable is 
his example in the domain of science. The 
latest and most brilliant feats of the faculty 
of discovery and invention have been ex- 
hibited in the department of electricity. Of 
all the forces of nature, this—subtle, fugi- 
tive, destructive—is the most intimate at- 
tendant and servant of the human mind. 
How it is brought into service we learn from 
Franklin’s own discoveries and writings upon 
the subject, which is peculiarly American in 
its incipient stages, as well as in its vastly 
extended bearings and applications, since the 
discussion of a theory ofelectricity by Franklin 
has grown to a body of scientific learning 
that requires a good share of a lifetime to 
compass it. Franklin’s philosophy, replete 
with wisdom, often profound, yet never apart 
from every-day uses, is but the record and 
reflection of his life, private and public—a 
noble specimen of democracy in thought and 
conduct, standing at the entrance into the 
world of a permanent democratic civilization. 

But there were other great minds in the 
Revolutionary period, whose writings are 
fully exemplified in The Library of Ameri- 
can Literature, and in whom there must con- 
tinue an interest as lasting as time. Each 
one, like Franklin, occupies a place which 
no other could fill so well. 
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Washington's letters and papers, while 
occupying a comparatively small space in 
our literature, will yet always bear evidence 
to his greatness of character, and reflect the 
supreme qualities of the personality of the 
First President of the American Republic. 
The hterary merits of his state papers, as well 
as their purity of thought and embodiments 
of wise, statesman-like views, that infinitely 
distinguish them from the demagogical con- 
ceits of a merely partisan leader, should se- 
cure the fame of Washington from compari- 
sons that bring it into association with a 
character and reputation which cannot, for 
conscience sake, be thought of in the same 
day. 

To this period, too, belong the writings— 
chiefly political, and therefore most import- 
ant contributions to the history and develop- 
ment of the American mind—of John Adams, 
Jefferson and Madison. Of course, of these 
three great names, Jefferson is the most sug- 
gestive as paramount in influence, and signiti- 
cant of a distinct phase of political thought 
and action. We shall have occasion to return 
to the writings of Jefferson when consider- 
ing those of Alexander Hamilton, who be- 
longed to the Constitutional period. Indeed, 
the student of American political literature 
will find it profitable to compare the views 
of Jefferson and Hamilton as representatives 
of the two great leading ideas running 
through and characterizing the national con- 
stitution and succeeding political events. 

There is scarcely any name in this cata- 
logue of writers to which it would not bea 
pleasure to refer. Among these are many 
whose merits are not the less deserving be- 
cause unknown to general fame. There is 
nothing in these volumes that will not bring 
pleasure to the reader, and there is much 
that will prove to be a fresh acquisition to 
the stock of knowledge already gained. In 
fact, the majority of us will be convinced 
that hitherto we have known comparatively 
little of American Literature, that with 
many of its most deserving writers we are 
still unacquainted, and that, with it as a 
whole, representing, as it does, the develop- 
ment of the American mind, the growth of 
American thought, we are but just now 
gaining anything like an adequate concep- 
tion. 

There are more salient points in the litera- 
ture of the Revolutionary period, to a few 
of which we may merely refer. Among 
these are ‘‘The Declaration of Independ- 
ence;” ‘‘ Revolutiones7 Songs and Ballads;” 
the writings of John Woolman—‘‘ How 
He Testified in Meeting Against Slavery,” 
etc.; of Thomas Paine—‘‘ Representative 
Government,” ‘‘In a French Prison, 1794,” 
ete.; of Francis Hopkinson—‘‘ Benedick, 
the Married Man,” ‘‘The Battle of the 


Kegs,” ‘‘ To a Recreant American,” etc.; of 
Josiah Quincy, Jr.—‘‘The Duty of Amer'- 
cans,” ‘*‘The Consequences of Taste,” etc. ; 
the poems of Philip Freneau; the letters of 
Abigail Adams; and the papers of John 
Jay. 

Volume IV. of this work must be reserved 
for a future review. The importance of the 
time with which it deals—the Constitutional 
period, 1788 to 1820—demands a more care- 
ful and extended consideration than we can 
now give it. 

In closing this article it may be well to 
summarize the chief excellences of The 
Library of American Literature. It is a 
critically discriminating collection of the 
best productions of American minds, includ- 
ing authors, public speakers, statesmen, jur- 
ists and theologians. 

The arrangement is chronological, reveal- 
ing the events and progressive phases of the 
history of the Republic, in their due order, 
and at the same time displaying more and 
more distinctly the features of the American 
mind. 

As a completed whole it must serve as an 
indispensable work of reference and an in- 
valuable aid in the study of American 
thought, as well as a help in further private 
collections of the works ot American authors. 


* 
fe 

The Science of Thought, by F. Max Miiller 
(The Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago). This 
book consists of three ‘‘ Introductory Lect- 
ures on the Science of Thought,” delivered 
at the Royal Institution in London, March, 
1887, to which is added an appendix that 
contains a correspondence of the author 
with distinguished objectors to his views. 

The great learning of the cuthor will en- 
sure a careful reading of these lectures on 
the part of philological students, and they 
should also possess interest for the general 
reader. There is very little in them beyond 
the reach of the common understanding. 
Prof. Miiller has the very rare ability of 
making the profound things of thought and 
philosophy appear plain and simple to every 
mind, 

Whether he will be able to convince any 
mind of the correctness of the theory which 
he himself boasts is ‘‘ revolutionary,” is 
quite another matter. That ‘‘language and 
thought are identical” is his theory. It is 
not true because ‘‘ revolutionary.” The great 
learning of the propounder does not make 
a theory so labelled, by virtue of both learn- 
ing and characteristics combined, any more 
credible. It is well established that too 
much learning has occasionally made men 
‘*mad.” 

The very clearness with which the author 
states his theory tells against it. He says 
that all thought is nothing more than simple 
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addition or subtraction, but in the simple 
propositions given to prove this statement— 
‘* Cogito ergo sum”—‘‘A is B”—there is 
neither addition nor subtraction, but in each 
a simple equation. Again, ‘‘ We can as little 
think without words as breathe without 
lungs.” True, but from this are we com- 
pelled to believe that the lungs, the organ of 
breathing, are ‘‘ ¢denticat”’ with the process 
of breathing ? We can think of no manual 
skill without the use of an instrument which 
we name the hand. But are all the arts, 
therefore, identical with the instrumentali- 
ties which serve to produce them? Never- 
theless, there is a philosophy at the bottom 
of this ‘‘revolutionary” theory of the 
learned author which deserves the attention 
of thoughtful minds. 
* 

The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Howells (Ticknor & Co.). This fine speci- 
men of the author's realistic art will lose 
nothing by being presented in a popular 
form. 

‘*Silas Lapham” will always prove a 
timely lesson to the class for whom it is in- 
tended. The reader most interested in the 
character illustrated will accept it as truth- 
ful and real. 

The career of a man who builds a solid 
fortune upon a lucky discovery, not sud- 
denly, but slowly and by good management, 
possibly helped on by a circumstance here 
and there which selfish shrewdness would 
yet pronounce strictly correct, who then in 
turn loses all by quickly moving causes, in 
every way legitimate, but which would ap- 
pear to baffle all human foresight, is always 
and to every one instructive and interesting. 
But when such a career ultimates in a char- 
acter whose virtues no accumulation of wealth 
could by any means or instrumentalities 
serve to secure or make, the lesson becomes 
tmperatively impressive. 

The story need not be analyzed here. 
Everything in it illustrates the character of 
Silas Lapham. It is planned and told for 
this purpose in a manner which pleases from 
first to last. We do not mean to say that 
there are not other interesting and strong 
characters in the story. There are a num- 
ber—all real, life-like, distinct. But they 
contribute to the author’s purpose best when 
serving to make more distinct the personal- 
ity of Silas Lapham. 

The art of this story is pure realism, and 
it illustrates well Mr. Howells’ literary philo- 
sophy. The fancy is never called upon to 
create any quality in the character of Silas 
Lapham. But despite the author’s studied 
purpose to leave uothing for the imagination, 
we are yet left in a wondering attitude by 
this fine monument of his literary art. Its 
very reality is suggestive of more than is de- 
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scribed. The character of Silas Lapham 
does not compass the possible limits of its 
growth under actual eyesight. 





Two Men.—By Elizabeth Stoddard. 
sell & Co.) 

A good story loses nothing of its original 
flavor by republication in paper covers. It 
speedily reaches a very much larger number 
of readers, not the less gratified to appreci- 
ate its merits because they pay less money 
for it. Only the best books, however, should 
reach the million. If we had our way, the 
‘chaff ” of literature should be so costly as 
to find out only the wealthy few. Small 
harm would result by such a reversal of 
things. 

Mrs. Stoddard’s ‘‘Two Men” really re- 
duce to one strong man. Jason Auster is a 
great character without any worldly notori- 
ety. Osmond Parke serves only as a foil to 
the profoundly real and powerful personality 
of Auster, whose character is one of sus- 
tained strength from the time he enters 
Crest, marries ‘‘Sarah Parke,” and begins 
life as a carpenter, until, many years after, 
having lived a kind of death-in-life as the 
faithful, unloving, though ignorantly so, 
husband of ‘‘Sarah”’—he matures, morally, 
in his love for ‘‘ Philippa.” 

The character of ‘‘Sarah” is not an un- 
common one. She marries, no one knows 
why, a man for whom she does not care, and 
not until the unlooked-for return of a youth- 
ful playmate, Osmond Parke, supposed to 
have been lost to his family—a runaway and 
wholly worthless fellow—does she discover 
her mistake. She is strong enough to con- 
ceal this discovery of her heart, but lives a 
life of cold fidelity to her husband. Parke 
Auster, the son, is in no respect like the 
father. He embodies in his person and 
character the suppressed passion of his 
mother. 

Philippa, the child of Osmond Parke, ap- 
pears—we are told nothing of her mother— 
becomes a member of the Auster family, a 
claimant to the estate of ‘‘Squire Parke,” 
now in the hands of the Austers. 

Jason Auster’s sterling worth is shown in 
his management of this estate, and especially 
in his refusal to profit by the situation in 
which he finds himself. On the other hand, 
his wife’s extreme selfishness is strangely 
made to counterbalance her secret affection 
for Osmond Parke. She is very real, but 
surely very negative. 

We do not care to trace the story further. 

Its chief merits lie in its fidelity to life 
and nature, and in making plain the fact 
that strong characters may be found in 
quiet places, out-of-the-way neighborhoods 
and obscure villages, like Crest, where they 
appear, live wisely, and in homely ways 
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illustrate the greatness of the human soul in its 
best moods of virtue, moral heroism, devotion 
to honorand duty, without the ‘‘world” know- 
ing anything about what is going on. 

But we are not quite sure that the author 
does not make her minor characters too 
strong sometimes. For example, ‘‘ Elsa,” 
the servant, in the main an admirably-drawn 
character, but who, occasionally, seems to 
surpass herself. And then, it is observable, 
too, that when several of the leading charac- 
ters are brought together in conversation, 
they each lose a share of individuality, and 
are betrayed into talking upon the same high 
level of wisdom. We seem to see too much 
of the author on these occasions. 

Nevertheless, the book deserves the great 
reputation it long since won, and in its pres- 
ent form will find its way to thousands of 
new readers, 

«x 

The Animal Life of Our Seashore. By 
Angelo Heilprin. (Lippincott & Co.) This 
book has particular reference to the New 
Jersey coast and the southern shore of Long 
Island, and is specially prepared for summer 
dwellers on the seashore to enable them to 
study intelligently its animal life. And while 
it is designed for the general reader, it is yet 
so thorough and painstaking as to satisfy and 
delight the more critical scientist. The style 
of the author is pleasing and clear. There is 
not an ambiguous phrase throughout the book. 
It is profusely illustrated and well printed. 

In all cases, for the better known ob- 
jects common names are used, accompanied, 
however, by the corresponding technical 
terms; and in referring to less familiar and 
rare specimens, English equivalents are given 
for Latin names. This really adds to the 
reader’s interest and confidence, since he is 
nowhere frightened by the masks of learning. 
It is surprising how much solid matter and 
positive knowledge is found between the 
covers of this little book—all methodically 
arranged and supplemented with a good in- 
dex. The auchor is entitled to the highest 
praise for his delightfully instructive contri- 
bution to the healthful tastes of an intelligent 
public. For it is calculated to stimulate an 
interest in scientific pursuits for pastime, as 
well as for intellectual profit. 





* * 

The Republican Party: Its History, Prin- 
ciples and Policies. Edited by Hon. John 
D. Long. (The M. W. Hazen Co.) The 
names of Ex-Gov. Long, Gen. Hawley and 
Henry Cabot Lodge alone assure to this book 
a high literary character. There is not a 
contributor to its pages who could afford to 
associate his name and reputation with an 
ephemeral publication on the subjects allotted 
with especial reference to the respective 
abilities of the writers. 

The Republican party has already made a 


place in history that belongs to the brightest 
records of an established and progressive 
civilization. Its principles and its policies 
will, as time wears on, lose in the general 
mind their separative partisan aspects, and 
become merged in the common stock of 
political truths and experiences, as approved 
and accepted. 

The writer very well remembers a singu- 
larly interesting and significant literary event 
which had a bearing on the early life of this 
party. In September, 1854, there appeared 
in Putnam’s Magazine for that month an 
article on ‘‘ Parties and Politics,” written 
by Mr. Parke Godwin. Up to this time 
Putnam’s Monthly had been well received in 
the South, for its excellence as a periodi- 
cal. In the article by Mr. Godwin, one 
of great ability, and remarkably correct 
in its survey of ‘‘ Parties and Politics” at 
that time, the South found sufficient reason 
for condemning the magazine, and for refus- 
ing to receive it. The destruction of intel- 
lectual slavery in any portion of the country 
was not less an object of pursuit for a free- 
dom-loving party than was that of political 
slavery, as early as 1854. And yet we find 
(page 46) that in 1855 the first legislative as- 
sembly of the territory of Kansas enacted a 
law, accompanied by a severe penalty for its 
infraction, forbidding the introduction ‘‘into 
the territory, of any book, paper, magazine, 
pamphlet or circular containing any denial 
of the right of persons to hold slaves in the 
Territory of Kansas.” Under this law, Mr. 
Godwin’s article in Putnain’s Monthly coula 
not have been safely carried through Kansas 
in a United States mail-bag. The Govern- 
ment’s mail pouch is not more sacred than 
the citizen’s ballot-box. It is quite fitting 
that Senator Ingalls of Kansas should dis- 
cuss ‘‘a fair vote and an honest count,” 
and it is not less appropriate that Senator 
Hoar of Massachusetts should say: ‘*‘ Not 
till the Republic is a synonym for “ae uni- 
versal intelligence, freedom, equality, and 
political and sociai happiness of every one of 
its citizens, will the mission of the Republi- 
can party be ended.” 

Governor Long, under the head of *‘* Po- 
litical Parties: 1789-1856,” gives a brief but 
admirably succinct survey of the political 
history of our country up to the time of the 
formation of the Republican party. 

The Hon. Edward McPherson takes up 
the story at this point and continues to the 
present. Perhaps no man in the country is 
better prepared to command the respectful 
attention of the nation in an account of the 
‘*Rise and Progress of the Republican 
Party.” Few will attempt to question his 
statements, whatever they may think of the 
inferences which seem to cling to his figures. 
But Mr. McPherson has supplied us with 
something more than a carefularray of facts. 
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He has presented a brilliant retrospect of 
the career of his party, and lays a good 
foundation for the prophecy: ‘‘ By reason of 
the causes within itself, it must be the great 
party of the future.” 

Hon. L. E. Payson, of Illinois, says that 
‘¢ The Republican Party is entitled to the en- 
tire credit for the adoption of the Homestead 
Law,” and proceeds to fortify this very im- 
portant claim. The writer is unable to point 
out any weak place in his defensive lines. 

The subject of Pensions is a very delicate 
one. There should be no grounds for mak- 
ing it a party question. The public officer 
who may deal with the soldier with a gener- 
osity, extreme, even beyond what might 
seem to him prndent for the public interest, 
would yet have it said of him in the present 
and for generations to come, ‘‘his failing 
leaned to virtue’s side.”’ The Republic can do 
no wrong in lavishing its benefactions upon 
the men who saved it; it commits no folly in 
extravagantly spending its surplus treasures 
upon the soldiers’ orphans and widows. To 
condemn it for this would be like finding 
fault with a man for emptying his purse into 
the hands of one who had saved him from 
drowning. We are not sure but Mr. Morrill 
is too careful and considerate in the discus- 
sion of this subject. And yet he does warm 
with the subject: 

‘The widow who gave her husband in the 
prime of life, full of bright hopes for the fut- 
ure, 1eceived $8 a month for her sacrifice, and 
this great nation generously gave her $2 per 
month for the support of the child made an 
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orphan by the ravages of war. What happy 
wife would not cheerfully surrender her loved 
one for so generous a pension! What child 
would be so ungrateful when it arrived at 
manhood as to lose an opportunity to sing 
praises to the glorious government that con- 
tributed so liberally to its support!” 

The other great questions here discussed 
with reasonable fullness and the thoroughness 
belonging to experts are: ‘‘ Our Fisheries,” 
by Senator Frye; ‘‘ The American Navy,” 
Ex-Secretary Chandler; ‘‘ Our Coast De- 
fenses,” Gen. Hawley; ‘‘ The American Mer- 
chant Marine,” Representative Dingley ; ‘‘ Our 
Foreign Trade,” Representative. Burrows; 
‘* Internal Revenue,” Hon. Green B. Raum; 
‘A Protective Tariff,” Representative McKin- 
ley; ‘‘ Internal Development,” by Representa- 
tive Butterworth and F. D. Massey; ‘* The 
Civil Service,” Henry Cabot Lodge; and ‘‘The 
New South,” by John 8. Wise. | 

To all of which we turn with interest, and 
all of which are calculated to deeply impress 
the public mind. 

The book closes with the ‘‘ Platform of the 
Party,” biographical sketches of Gen. Har- 
rison and Hon. Levi P. Morton, and the 
‘*Rise of the Republican League of the 
United States,” by its President, J. P. Foster. 

The book is well printed in clear type and 
on good paper, and is illustrated with excel 
lent portraits of party leaders and others. 

It possesses much literary merit, and is 
characterized by a soundness of thought that 
entitles it to a permanent place in the library 
of every student of politics. 
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Jottings for September. 


Scnoois, both public and private, com- 
mence their work this month, and by the 
time the present number of the AMERICAN 
MaGaAZInE reaches its readers, they will have 
returned from summer vacations and be pre- 
paring for the sterner duties of winter time. 

I wish that the Calendar could say a few 
words of undiluted praise for American 
schools from a sanitary point of view; but 
many years experience on school boards com- 
pels me to believe and say that there are few 
better, more effective and rapid means of in- 
juring a child’s system, physical and mental, 
than steady adherence to our hours of school 
within doors, and of lessons without. Every 
successive generation finds less and _ less 
practical knowledge among our young peo- 
ple, with a steadily decreasing rate of in- 
crease of species, until it is but a question of 
a few years when there will be no more full- 
blood American women to keep up the race. 
Brains and central nerves are overtaxed sys- 


tematically, and the few moments per diem 
allowed for relaxation are employed in read- 
ing novels or otherwise weakening physical 
powers that are already below par. 

Few school-rooms are constructed or fur- 
nished with regard to the health of little 
ones who spend so many of their best hours 
therein, and attempts to better such a condi- 
tion fail because there is no money to be 
made out of the contract. 

What, then, are we to do? Take the 
chances, I presume, and send our children to 
do the best’ they can, where our neighbors 
send theirs. There seems absolutely no 
remedy short of educating the public, a 
slow and tedious task. Meanwhile, see to it 
that children do not study out of school. 
Any lesson that needs to be learned at home 
is worse than useless: it is positively hurt- 
ful. Keep them out o: doors in all weathers 
2s much as possible, and see that their food 
is plain and nutritious. 

Among my patients returning from the 
country there are always several who come 
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to me to be ria of freckles, and seem to re- 
card these harmless discolorations as blem- 
ishes to be gotten rid of at any cost of time 
or trouble. For the most part they are tem- 
porary, and a month’s seclusion from the 
sunbeams that have caused them will effect 
their removal. 

Scientific works divide them into two 
classes, and say that they are simply irregu- 
lar deposits of skin pigment, capable of be- 
ing removed by proper treatment. The first, 
ephelis, is only an aggravated sunburn, and 
the brownish-yellow spots are located in the 
outer skin; while the other, lentigo, is the 
true freckle, lying deeper and more difficult 
of cure. So long as these spots are regarded 
as blemishes by our lady friends, they will 
have recourse to all means to displace them ; 
and I give here two or three receipts that are 
harmless, at least, and as effective as any 
patent wash sold at a great price. For sun- 
burn or light freckles on face or hands, take 
of Hydrochinon, one drachm by weight; 
Glacial Phosphoric Acid, one-half drachm ; 
Glycerine, two drachms; and distilled water, 
six ounces. This lotion may be prepared by 
any apothecary at a small cost, and is reli- 
able. It is to be applied morning and night, 
after thoroughly cleansing the skin. 

For permanent freckles, a dermatologist 
recommends the following as.invariably suc- 
cessful: Bichloride of Mercury, ten grains; 
Hydrochloric Acid, three drachms; Bitter 
Almonds, an ounce and a half; Pure Glycer- 
ine, one ounce; Tincture of Benzoin, two 
drachms; and Orange-flower Water sufficient 
to make a pint. The almonds must be 
blanched and crushed to a paste with the 
glycerine, and half of the orange-flower 
water added to make a smooth emulsion, to 
which is slowly added, beating into it like oil 
into mayonnaise, the benzoin tincture. To 
this is to be added the remainder of the 
orange-flower water, in which has been pre- 
viously dissolved the mercury and acid; and 
the whole carefully filtered. Be careful not 
‘o apply this wash to any broken skin, and 
keep it out of children’s reach, as it is a 
violent poison if taken internally. I am in- 
debted to ‘‘ Medical Classics ” for these two 
receipts. When they fail, and there are 
cases where pigment staining resists all ex- 
ternal applications, I find nothing equal to 
an electric needle for their removal. To use 
this successfully, however, demands great 
expertness, or a scar will remain that is 
worse than the original blemish, and a 
specialist should be consulted in such a case. 

An agent has just left my rooms after 
wasting a half hour of time in vain attempts 
to persuade me into purchasing a faucet-filter 
—amade in some new-fangled way. There is 
really no such thing as a filter for water that 
can be used attached to house faucets. At 
best, they have never been anything else but 


strainers, and recent experiments prove them 
to be worse even than that; for they are 
shown to be nests for propagation of just 
such impurities as they are calculated to re- 
move. Far better take chances on Croton or 
Cochituate direct than to have the already 
laden water made a breeding place for bac- 
teria by so-called filters. They are not to be 
trusted. 

This water question continues to be of the 
utmost public importance, and it seems ex- 
traordinary that typhoid fever and other 
filth diseases should not rage to far greater 
extent than reports show, if our drink is as 
foul as it is said to be. 

I suspect that the truth is this bacteria 
scare has been very much overworked. There 
are leaders in the medical profession who 
say directly that modern practice of medi- 
cine has actually nothing to show in the way 
of better results than ancient, and that no 
greater percentage of patients recover in 
palatial hospitals than in the rough shanties 
where sick were kept a hundred years ago; 
and certainly the past heated term, with 
its accompanying immense consumption of 
water, has not shown any increased death- 
rate—slightly the reverse. If one’s water 
supply be distinctly and sensibly impure, try 
some other source; otherwise, it is a ques- 
tion if it be not unwise to disturb one’s mind 
about microscopical bacilli, that have been 
swimming about ever since Adam. 

What is distinctly true, however, is that 
the art of caring for the sick—nursing—is a 
fair tree of modern growth. Not many years 
ago, within the memory of many among us, 
the only nurses of any value were Catholic 
Sisters of Charity, whose religious vows not 
only devoted them to this noble work, but 
exacted proper training for its proper execu- 
tion. Iremember how difficult it was in ’62 
for Miss Dix to find a dozen female nurses for 
the hospital at Falls Church, and how utterly 
ignorant of every necessary duty they proved 
themselves when they came. Since those 
dark days, the modern school of trained 
nurses has sprung from a very small begin- 
ning, reached a very important magnitude, 
and bids fair to grow in the hearts of those 
whose sick need care until all untaught or 
half-taught carers for suffering humanity are 
quite extinct. 

Nothing appeals so much to sense of fit- 
ness as to watch the deft, carefully trained 
methods of those young women. Quiet of 
nerve, active and robust of body and thor- 
oughly comprehensive of mind, they put both 
doctor and patient at ease promptly. The 
former can rely upon his directions being 
carried out intelligentl, and every turn in the 
malady watched with a skilled ante-percep- 
tion that keeps him au courant with his case 
all the absent hours; and the invalid feels a 
pervasive sense of constant enveloping watch- 
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fulness that steals away anxiety, stimulates 
faith and is of itself one-half the cure. There 
can be no more noble occupation for women, 
there is not one so profitable. The prelim- 
inary training school is not hard to enter nor 
difficult to pass, and the rewards of gradua- 
tion are immediate and sure. 

I have before me a circular from the Bos- 
ton school which is connected with the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, wherein are 
set down the necessary qualifications for a 
matriculant. She must be of good physical 
and mental health, single, between 23 and 30 
years of age, possess a good moral character 
certified to by responsible men in her district, 
and have means sufficient to clothe herself 
the first year. Upon receiving an appoint- 
ment, she takes up her residence in the hos- 
pital to which her school is attached and is at 
once placed under tuition, which is bedside 
as well as oral. Her board and washing is 
allowed from entrance, and she gives her ser- 
vices in return for six mouths at least. After 
a sufficient length of time and teaching deter- 
mined by the surgeons in charge she is put 
in a ward under supervision, and then has 
her first actual contact with sickness. Days 
pass and tiresome nights, until she grows 
familiar with the many voices of a hospital 
night, and learns to distinguish by ear alone 
between, for example, the heavy breathing of 
natural sleep and the stertorous noises made 
by a patient who is failing; and an authority 
is felt to which all willingly submit. This is 
not the place to say how great the doctor's 
relief is, to know that all dangers are guarded 
against so far as human care can do it; but it 
is certain to be a valuable factor in recovery. 

No career can be conceived for woman that 
is nobler than this. To minister to suffering 
humanity is peculiarly within her province, 
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Olid Books. 


A NATURAL result of the immense prolific- 
ness of the modern press is the neglect of 
students and readers to peruse old books and 
learn what has been. We are like the Greeks, 
who imagined literature began with their an- 
cestors, and asserted that such a one was the 
tirst who ever did one thing; and another, 
the first to do something else, till one might 
suppose the act of thinking and recording 
thoughts began with Greeks. 

Our school books mislead the youthful 
mind on a great many subjects. A familiar 
instance is that concerning the discovery of 
the magnetic needle. We have many reasons 
for believing that the needle was in use for 
ages before the alleged date of its discovery. 
Knowledge of the magnet seems to have 


*The poem of this department will be exclusively filled with short articles from our readers ; and the Maga- 


zine will not be responsible for their sentiments, 
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and God has fitted her to this end with quali- 
ties that men almost completely lack. The 
art of bearing the fatigue of a sick chamber, 
of foreseeing wants, of mingling sympathy 
with rigid adherence to orders and training, 
of persuasive use of authority, and of that 
curious sexual influence that men never fee! 
so strongly as when they are ill, this and 
much more make women the only trained 
nurses of the future. And the field of action 
is unlimited. Sickness is certain, and nurses 
are always in demand far above any possible 
supply—with fees that are beyond any female 
earning in any other way. Five dollars a day 
and all expenses is by no means arare salary, 
and three the lowest, beside which grateful 
friends rarely fail to make the successful 
nurse a handsome present or two. Refine- 
ment, birth and education add to a trained 
nurse’s pecuniary value to a large extent; 
and, as like gravitates naturally to like, those 
who possess these advantages soon acquire 
a circle of clients of their own sort that 
never allows them to escape its pleasant ring. 

There is no longer need to suffer for want 
of proper care, and yet only amonth ago, one 
of my patients requiring skilled care, was 
obliged to wait a week before a graduate 
nurse could be procured—and this in an ex- 
ceptionally healthy season. Frequently they 
have opportunities for travel under all the 
favorable auspices that money can procure, 
and what is it that it will not buy? In fine, 
were I a woman, there is no career, no work 
that could appeal so strongly to my every 
sense of humanity and womanhood than this 
skilful care of the sick; none that would be 
so richly rewarded, both in well-earned pay 
and in that sweet content that only comes to us 
when we are conscious of having done right. 

William F ; TIutch inson, YW. Dd. 
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been quite common nearly two thousand 
years ago among the people of the Mediter 
ranean, Philo, the Jew, who wrote about 
A. D. 1, says, in Vol. III., page 470, Bohn’s 
Edition—‘‘ Just as they say the needle fol 
lows the magnet.”? And in Vol. I., page 42, 
he says: ‘‘Imitations fall short of original 


models . as being removed from the 
originals. ‘And the magnetic stone is sub- 


ject to like deteriorations. For any iron 
ring which touches it is held as firmly as 
possible, but another which touches only that 
ring is held less firmly; and the third ring 
hangs from the second, and the fourth from 
the third, the fifth from the fourth, and so 
on, one from another in a long chain, all 
held by an attracting power, but still not all 
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in the same degree, etc., etc.” 
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This proves that experiments with magnet- 
ism were familiar and varied some two thou- 
sand years ago. 

A German savant, quite a learned old doc- 
tor, declares that many of our brilliant lec- 
turers and essayists, who are at the same 
time scientists, get great credit for origin- 
ality, whereas they are dressing themselves 
in the cast-off robes of Des Cartes and some 
others. Where did Des Cartes, Newton and 
others get suggestions for their profoundest 
speculations? They could have found them 
in several very ancient tomes, but it would 
be narrow to assert that they did so, because 
the minds of innumerable persons run in the 
same channel, once started. Has any one in 
modern times ever given higher evidence of 
profoundest study of the cause of cosmical 
motion than is found in the following, from 
an ancient Hindoo philosopher, quoted in 
Asiatic Researches, Vol. IV., by Sir Wm. 
Jones, in his article, ‘‘Philosophy of the 
Asiatics ”’? Here it is: 

“There is a strong propensity which dances through 
every atom, and attracts the minutest particle to some 
particular object. Search this universe from its base 
to its summit, from fire to air, from water to earth, 
from all below the moon to all above the celestial 
spheres, and thou shalt not find one corpuscle desti- 
tute of that natural attractability; the very point in 
the first thread in this seeming tangled skein is no other 
than such a principle of attraction, and all principles be- 
side are destitute of a real basis. From this propensity 
arises every motion in heavenly or terrestrial bodies. 
It is a disposition to be attracted which taught hard 
steel to rush from itself and rivet itself on the magnet; 
it is the same disposition which impels the light straw 
to attach itself on amber; it is this which gives every 
substance in nature a tendency toward another and 
an inclination forcibly directed to a determinate 
point.” 

Not only knowledge of the magnet, but 
of the theory of gravitation, is here indica- 
ted by one who wrote ages before Philo. 

As to morals, listen to this from an ancient 
Arabian system, doubtless asserted by the 
pre-historic Cushite—*‘ Shower gifts on him 
who injures thee.” 

‘* Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe, 

And store with pearls the hand that brings thee woe; 
For, like yon rovk, from base vindictive pride, 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side; 
Mark where yon tree rewards the stony shower 
Witb fruit nectarious, or the balmy flower. 

All nature cries aloud; shall man do less 

Than heal the smiter, or the railer bless?’ 

I have often thought what a vast amount 
of labor and treasure might have been saved 
to the inventor of the patent for hardening 
india rubber had he been possessed of an old 
volume published in 1801—No. 5 of Asiatic 
Researches, in which the clastic gum vine 
and the india rubber product are treated of. 
The process by which the rubber is hardened 
into a brittle mass is described by use of 
sulphuric acid. Itis known that the patentee 
fell on this by the mere accident of dropping 
something removed from a shelf above the 
stove on which he was frying rubber for the 
ten thousandth time in the shanty to which 
he had been reduced, Examination showed 
it was sulphur, which had suddenly hardened 





the mass before his astonished eyes, ‘‘ Eu. 
reka,” and a fortune after several law-suits. 

Also, had the lawyers of the opposite side 
known of that article in the book, where 
would his claim for patent be, seeing the 
law refuses it if the process has ever previ- 
ously been published? 

Clarke Irvine. 





**Let Us Serve the Creat To-Day.”’ 


I wish we could, all of us, drum into our 
heads the spirit of those verses of Adelaide 
Proctor’s. 

‘*The great to-day!’’ we are apt to echo 
bitterly. ‘‘ Admitting that there are great 
issues, how in the world can we serve them? 
To-day is so prosaic. We must eat and sleep 
and put on our clothes, and most of us must 
work and some of us must play. What time 
have we left to think about greatness? The 
commonplace and the petty and the ridicu- 
lous stifle our energies and drain our vitality, 
and make us lose sight of and faith in the 
greatness which, perhaps, we ought to fight 
for. 

‘* Besides, it makes one so queer, it is such 
bad form, to be enthusiastic about anything 
now-a-days. One might be willing to spend 
sleepless nights and toilsome days for a 
cause, but to make one’s self ridiculous—how 
can one?” 

And we generally wind up with, ‘‘If we 
had only lived at such or such a time. 
Those were heroic days! It was surely 
easier ‘0 be great then than now.” 


‘*Coward! can she rule and conquer, 
If we thus her glory dim?” 


That is all true enough, of course. Who 
has not felt it? But do you suppose—do you 
suppose that a sense of the ridiculous, and 
work, and worry, and bills, and bores, and 
noise, and laziness, and interruptions, and 
the toothache, are all modern inventions? 
Don’t you know that the people of any pre- 
ceding century had all the distractions, or 
their equivalents, that we have? That the 
commonplace and the petty and the ridicu- 
lous environed them as surely as they do us 
to-day? In short, that the ‘‘demnition 
grind” was as remorseless before Mantalini 
christened it as since? 

To suppose the contrary is to do the men 
and women of the past injustice. It is the 
men and women who make an age great, 
not some magic in the figures with which it 
happens to be written. It was because they 
bravely endured the commonplace, as saints 
of old wore their hair shirts, and in spite of 
it discerned the heroic and devoted them- 
selves to it, that they were great. For our 
past was their present, and would have been 
ours 1f we had lived among them. To them 
it had none of the romance which 1t bears in 
retrospect, and which this age, in its turn, 
may come to bear. Will our several times 
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great-grandchildren consider us anything but 
cowards for our excuses? If we cannot serve 
to-day, in the nineteenth century, we prob- 
ably shouldn’t have done so any better in 
the—seventeenth, for instance. What, in- 
deed, could have been more characteristic of 
the days of the Stuarts than this same sense 
of the ridiculous pervading everything: this 
hair shirt, which is harder almost to wear 
than that of the commonplace, which only 
dull, oyster-like people are never pricked 
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and tormented with; and which, as you can- 
not explain to them, one can never leave off, 
because it is one’s own ridicule one dreads, 
even more than that of others. Doubtless, 
thousands of people stifled their convictions, 
as thousands do now, because they could n’t 
make themselves ridiculous. 

All honor to any one, in any age, who had 
the courage of his or her convictions; but 
don’t let petty jealousy underrate them by in- 
sisting that they had any easier time than we. 

M. Helen Lovett. 
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Revival of Ancient Venetian Arts. 


VENETIAN Wood carvings and ornamental 
glassware, prevalent during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are being extensively revived. The 
revival is principally under the direction of 
an Italian, Chevatier M. Guggenheim, who 
has an establishment at Venice. 

The chevalier made astudy of the old wood 
carvings in the ancient palaces ot Italy and 
in the museums of Europe. The furniture 


was everywhere found in a state of decay. 
Many of the specimens, when touched, fell 
in pieces. Those preserved were usually found 
to have been patched and held together by 


various devices. A study of the styles dis- 
closed the names of Sansovino, Dritino and 
Vittorio as authors, and the motives of each 
one could be distinctly traced. Each speci- 
men was found to have some motive peculiar 
to each author. Other motives were found 
named after towns, such as the Serento, etc. 

Chevalier Guggenheim came into notice 
first by his rehabilitation of the palace of King 
Victor Emanuel, to whom he is indebted for 
his order of chevalier on account of the great 
artistic merit displayed in such work. Later 
on, he rehabilitated the palaces of the King 
of Bavaria and the Counts of Popodopeli. 
The industry thus created now employs over 
one thousand men who do their marvelous 
work for the trifling sum of from one to one 
and one-half francs per day. Among the 
many designs thus recreated are hall seats, 
eight-day clock cases (from whence arise our 
old Puritan and fireside clocks of the corner), 
chairs of all kinds, mantels, fire-places, chests, 
Romanesques, or wood boxes, vase holders of 
great varieties, tables, secretaries, side-boards 
and whatever else comes under the general 
title of furniture. In this connection, that 
object known to every traveler, the gondola 
hook, should not be omitted. The gondolier 
is the cabman of Venice. His hook is his 
pride. Its handle iscarved wood, inlaid with 
old coins and medals, surmounted with a 
statuette, the lower end terminating ina steel 
hook or gaff. The wood used in all this kind 
of work is the Italian walnut. The prices of 


these articles are nominal, ranging from $17 
to $225, according to the size of the object 
and number of pieces or figures it contains. 

The history of Venetian glass-ware dates 
back over one thousand years—beyond the 
origin of Venice itself. The secret of its 
manufacture is still faithfully preserved on 
the Isle of Murano. Dr. Selveati has been 
instrumental in resuscitating many of the 
ancient and beautiful styles. Among the 
styles he has re-created are those of some 
very antique vases, finger bowls, wine sets, 
pitchers, water sets, and various tiny and old 
shapes peculiar to early Venice. 

In this connection it is pertinent to speak 
of the revivals or imitations of the gobelin 
tapestries and armors of Italy. The imita- 
tions of gobelins, now woven by machine, 
may easily be discerned. The imitations are 
all one piece, while all of the real gobelins 
now in existence are so aged that one can 
easily see each piece as if the fabric were a 
crazy quilt, the stitches of which had de- 
cayed in many places. In renovating old 
palaces quite a few real gobelins have been 
discovered recently, covered with dust and 
cobwebs, and at first mistaken for solid 
walls. The armors, casques, shields, hal- 
berts, helmets, etc., of the knights of the 
fifteenth century are also being discovered 
and reproduced extensively for household 
ornaments. 

These imitations of Venetian wood carv- 
ings and glass-ware, as well as of gobelin 
tapestries and armors, are sent to this coun- 
try, and many of the specimens found in the 
shops are beautiful objects and desirable for 
house-furnishing. But dishonest dealers do 
not hesitate to palm off the imitations as 
originals, and ask a much enhanced price for 
them on the ground that they are antiques, 
with possibly a long and fictitious history. 
Purchasers, therefore, should be on their 
guard, and not be deluded into paying sev- 
eral times the value of an article they may 
desire to purchase, on the ground that it is 
two or three centuries old and was once in 
some old palace or monastery. 


Wm. Hosea Ballou. 
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The Natural Consequences of Sin. 


THE best definition of sin is, that it is the 
transgression of the law. This definition 
not only gives an insight into the nature of 

, but also into the nature of its punish- 
me a God has so arranged His laws that 
they execute themselves. Human laws must 
have judges, juries and all the officers of law 
to enforce them, or they become dead-letters ; 
but the divine laws silently and surely inflict 
their penalties upon all offenders without 
respect to persons. 

Whatever takes place under the course of 
nature must be referred to the Author of 
Nature. Because He does things constantly, 
we must not deny that He does them at all. 
Because He operates through permanent laws, 
we must not deny His operations. Govern- 
ment by uniform is without doubt the best 
means of developing stable characters in 
His creatures. The study of these laws 
will give to us the truest insight into the 
nature and the duration of punishment for 
sin. 

The of God’s laws is 
Obedience to them 
brings its reward, and disobedience its pun- 
ishment. Each law has a double action. 
‘The law is unchangeable, but its effects de- 
pend upon the condition and character of 
the person or thing upon which it operates. 
Take, for example, the law of gravitation. 
It gives steadiness to buildings that are well 
built, and brings to the ground those which 
are poorly constructed. It enables ships 
that are sound and strong to move steadily 
through the water with their masts and sails 
towering in the air; but it carries the leaky, 
ill-constructed vessel to the bottom. It gives 
steadiness to our step as we walk the streets, 
but the man who leaps from the precipice, it 
dashes him in pieces. It causes the water to 
flow down its channels, setting in motion the 
multitudinous machinery along their banks, 
giving employment and support to thousands ; 
while the same force breaks the badly con- 
structed dam, sweeps all before it, and scat- 
ters ruin and desolation on every side. Grav- 
itation is the same when it keeps the strong 
building on its foundation, as when it brings 
the weakly-constructed one down in ruin; 
the same when it enables the well-built ship 
majestically to plough the waves as when it 
carries the badly-built one to the bottom. 
There is no change in the law—no change in 
any of the forces of the universe. 

Organic laws are equally retributive. Obey 
the laws of your body, and sound and 
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healthy constitution will be your reward; 
disobey them, and pain, disease and death 
will be your punishment. Violate the law, 
and you must suffer the penalty. It would 
be easier to fly away from this earth than to 
scape the consequences of your disobedi- 
ence. Nothing can be more evident than 
the disastrous effects of intemperance, whe- 
ther we consider it in the light of its physi- 
cal, organic or its moral aspects. It is a 
blight upon the body; it produces discord 
and woe among its members; the eyes see 
strange sights, the ears hears mysterious 
sounds; the whole nervous system is set on 
fire; visions of demons are seen; the howls 
of the doomed are heard; for a time the man 
is in hell. 

Not only are physical and organic laws 
retributive, but the same holds goods of 
moral and spiritual laws. The rewards and 
punishments of moral law are not so evident 
to the senses as those of organic law, but 
they are none the less real and certain. The 
man who listens to the voice of right and 
obeys it will enjoy intense internal delights 
which spring from active moral faculties. 
There is no possession which brings so much 
real joy aS an approving conscience. _ Its ap- 
probations are sweeter and richer than the 
sweetest strains of music. They thrill the 
whole soul with delight. To be able to 
stand erect, to look every man in the face 
without fear, to be conscious of having done 
our duty to God and to our fellow-men, is 
the supremest happiness that it is permitted 
mortal man to enjoy. Not only so, but moral 
character commends us to the esteem of all 
moral and intelligent beings throughout the 
universe. It is our passport into the society 
of the true and the good both in this world 
and in the world to come. 

On the other hand, commit sin, violate 
God’s moral laws, and groanings and tears 
await you. Just so soon as you think the 
malicious thought, indulge the vicious feel- 
ing, and exec ute the wicked purpose you feel 
the shock. In a moment the harmony of life 
has fled, the chorus of the soul is thrown 
into discord, and all melody is gone. So 
often have these jars been repe: ated that the 
soul is thrown into a state of discord. With 
the soul in this condition, you may choose 
what circumstances you please, you may sur- 
round yourself w ith wealth, beauty and re- 
finement, you may place yourself on the very 
pinnacle of fame, but you will not be satisfied. 
When the excitement is passed and the lights 
are out you will hear the discord within. You 
will have strange and mysterious longings 
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for that which you have not; your soul will 
utter its sighs for rest and peace. 

The great effort of most men is to hide 
themselves from themselves. They hate to be 
alone. The reason of this is that they feel 
that all is not right within. They know that 
there are unpleasant guests there making all 
kinds of discords. To close their ears to these 
they rush from business to pleasure and from 
pleasure back to business. Toil is more de- 
sirable than rest; the dangers of the camp and 
battle-field than the security of home; the 
turmoil of a court than the sweet peace of re- 
tirement. This is not because men are averse 
to peace and quiet; but because they find 
more rest in toil and danger, than in reflect- 
ing upon their own dark thoughts. Time 
does not diminish this discord and strife. 
The sinful old man is more discordant with- 
in than when he was a boy. Sin has increased 
its baneful influences. Now that he is about 
to launch forth into eternity, he must leave 
behind all for which he has labored; all that 
he can take with him is himself, his character, 
his sins; thenceforth he must be with them 
alone. But if he cannot bear to reflect upon 
his sins now, what will be his feelings when 
he shall no longer walk this green earth, when 
he shall be at home with his sins for ever- 


more. 
Another effect of sin is that it incapacitates 
It perverts the 


the soul for right action. 
conscience, warps the judgment, enslaves the 
will, and cuts the wings of the imagination. 
This becomes very evident when any one 
gives loose rein to his passions. Then the path 
between honor and disgrace, respect and in- 
famy, is very short. Sin drives him at head- 
long speed down to shame and ruin. Every 
step he takes in the downward road not only 
brings its wound, but its disability. Cut off 
your right hand and you not only suffer in- 
tensely at the time, but ever after you must 
suffer its loss. Commit sin and you not only 
suffer greatly at the time, but your soul re- 
ceives a shock which renders it a more easy 
prey to temptation. Hence the more a man 
sins the more he must, and punishment al- 
ways keeps tally with sin. So long as sin is 
in the soul, escape from the punishment is 
impossible. As well might we expect that 
the body to be free from pain while the virus 
of the mad-dog was coursing through its 
veins as to expect that the soul can have 
peace while sin, the cause of all suffering, 
remains within it; not until the cause is re- 
moved will the suffering cease. Death will 
free the sinful soul of its body ; but death can- 
not free it of its sins—they are its character. 
To take that away would equal annihilation. 

Another characteristic of the divine laws 
is, that they act independently. 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. If a 
man obey the laws of health, he will enjoy 
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good health, though at the same time he 
might cheat and lie and steal. What he has 
sown that shall he also reap. On the other 
hand, the man who is honest and truthful, if 
he neglect the laws of health, must suffer 
the consequences of his neglect. The man 
who is careful, energetic, and acquainted 
with the laws of trade, will succeed in 
business, even though he be cruel and tyranni- 
cal in his family. He has sown the seeds ot 
success, and he shall reap the harvest. On 
the other hand, he has sown the seeds of 
cruelty, and he shall reap their harvest. 
He shall be unloved, he shall pass his days 
without sympathy, and in his own soul he 
shall experience some of the terrors of an 
avenging conscience. The man who is kind 
and generous and does not understand the 
laws of trade, cannot succeed in business, 
but he shall reap the rewards of kindness 
and generosity. The men who sow only to 
this world shall reap this world’s goods; they 
cannot with any reason expect to reap any- 
thing in the invisible harvest. They have 
sown for time, and shall reap the rewards of 
time; they have not sown for eternity, and 
they shall not reap the rewards of eternity. 
Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. 

Another characteristic of the divine laws 
is, that they are universal. The same physi 
cal, organic and moral laws prevail in all 
parts of the earth. Water boils at the same 
temperature, at the level of the sea, in the tor- 
rid as the frigid zone. The overladen leaky 
vessel will go down in the Pacific as in the 
Atlantic. Poison taken into the stomach 
will destroy life as readily in China as 
America. The same laws of motion and 
gravitation prevail in Jupiter and Neptune 
as upon our little earth. The solar spectrum 
reveals that the same chemical laws prevail 
on the Sun and the most distant stars. From 
avast array of facts we may infer that the 
same physical laws obtain throughout the 
universe. Not less universal are God’s moral 
laws. It is impossible to conceive a place 
where truthfulness is not right, and where 
untruthfulness is not wrong; where grati 
tude is not praiseworthy, and ingratitude is 
not blameworthy. We cannot imagine a 
place in the universe of God where the false. 
dishonest, censorious and selfish man can be 
happy, nor where the honest, sincere, chari 
table and self-sacrificing person can be mis 
erable. Should every other source of en- 
joyment be cut off, communion with God 
would be a perennial fountain of blessed- 
ness. 

A fourth characteristic of these laws is, 
that they are eternal. Through the long 
geological periods reaching back, as some 
tell us, through millions of years, the same 
physical laws have obtained upon our globe. 
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We are compelled to the conclusion tha* 
should the material universe continue for 
hundreds of millions of years to come, the 
same physical laws would obtain then as 
now. Nor can we conceive a time in all the 
eternity to come when God’s spiritual laws 
shall not exist in all their force. 

These laws are not independent existences ; 
they exist in the mind of God. He is the 
Principle of principles, the Great Centre 
from whence law and force emanate. So 
long as God endures, these laws shall en- 
dure. In them is everlasting blessedness; 
in them is everlasting punishment. I can 
see no possible escape for the persistent 
transgressor from these retributive, universal 
and eternal laws. The very same laws which 
bring blessedness to the righteous must bring 
misery to the wicked. If they crown these, 
they must condemn those; if they bring 
heaven to the one class, they must bring hell 
to the other. 

But it will be said that God is love. Yes, 
He is love, always has been love and always 
will be love. But whether His love shall be 
to a soul, joy and blessedness, or pain and 
misery, depends upon its character. The 
very same fire that melts the gold hardens 
the clay. The very same beautiful sunlight, 
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which is so cheering to the eye that is in a 
healthy condition, becomes the most exqui- 
site torture to the diseased eye. The sun’s 
rays, which cause the valleys and prairies of 
America to teem with life, consume all life 
on desert of Sahara. So God’s love, which 
is sweeter than the sunshine and dearer than 
life to the good man, is to the wicked the 
most painful of all things, because there is 
nothing that so kindles the fires of remorse 
within him. He catches a momentary glimpse 
of what might have been. 

The only conclusion from all these facts is, 
that so long as blessedness shall endure, so 
long must the possibility of punishment con- 
tinue. For the very same laws and the very 
same love which bring eternal happiness to 
the obedient, must bring eternal misery to 
the disobedient. When they cease to re 
ward the one class, then, but not till then, 
will they cease to punish the other. Pun- 
ishment for sin is no arbitrary arrangement. 
To speak it with all reverence, so long as 
the sinner continues in sin, Omnipotence 
cannot save him from punishment. 


James G@. Roberts, D. D. 


Brooklyn 9 N.Y. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 
Experiences of an Umbrella. 
LAWSON. 


BY HARRIET 


LOTHED in rags too dilapidated to be called pictur- 
esque or even artistic, with broken ribs and warped 
back-bone, it is no wonder that I lost my head ; and 

all through the abominable taste of Arethusa and 
Adolphus, who chose ‘‘the king’s highway” and 
a tricycle on which to murmur sweet nothings, 
instead of the vine-covered porch or summer- 
house of good old-fashioned times. To be sure, I 
could not take my oath as to his exact expression, 


Aang, 


for he was holding me so awkwardly at the time 


that I could n’t hear a word ; but I have n’t much 
opinion of people who put so much dependence 
upon their cars; anyway, it was quite enough for me to know that Adolphus was leaning so 
much to one side that he appeared to be ‘‘ all out of drawing,” that Arethusa’s ear was of 
the brightest rose-pink and her left dimple in full play; moreover, she was perfectly un- 
conscious that the sunbeams had undisputed possession of her fair face, and were sure to 


abuse their advantage by a shower of freckles upon her Grecian nose, 


Now, I am positive 


that all honest and observant umbrellas (who have had much experience in covering two 
young heads) will bear me out in the assertion that such unconsciousness could not 
arise unless something particularly soothing was being poured into the ear. 


In vain the wind tugged at me and I tugged at Adolphus. 


He would not be warned, 


and the result was a mingling of girlish shrieks and strong masculine language, and a gen- 


erally upset condition. 
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As for me, I was so completely crushed 
that had it not been for the habit of a life- 
time I should never have had the energy to 
observe and comment (sotto voce) as usual, 
‘* What fools these mortals be.” 

Adolphus sprang promptly to his feet, very 
red, very much mortified, very anxious to 
find somebody or something to blame besides 
his own carelessness. 

And there, peeping out through the big 
wheels, completely caged, sat Arethusa, 
looking as sweet and quiet (now that she 
had found terra firma) as a ‘‘ sucking dove.” 

‘‘The wretched machine! my poor dar- 
ling! that horrid umbrella! Are you sure 
you are not hurt? A screw loose! A hole 
in the horrid road! TI shall never forgive 
myself if you are hurt!” exclaimed Adolphus 
all in a breath. 

‘* But I am not in the least injured,” lisped 
the caged pigeon sweetly, ‘‘and if I had 
been, it never could have been your fault: it 
was just some weak spot in the machine, 
just an unavoidable accident that no one 
could help.” 

‘* How sweet it is of you to say so,” cried 
Adolphus, going to work at moving the 
turned-over tricycle; ‘‘but I shall not have 
a second’s peace till I see you on your feet 
again; then, if you really are unharmed I 
cannot be altogether sorry for the accident, 
for it has shown the exquisite amiability of 
your disposition in all its perfection. I don’t 
believe there is a girl in a thousand, no, nor 
in the world, that would have borne such a 
trial without losing her temper.” 

This style of conversation proved so agree- 
able to both parties concerned that it would 
doubtless have been indefinitely prolonged, 
but Adolphus finally moved the wheels and 
disclosed to the view of the*amiable prisoner 
the crushed remains of her new heliotrope 
hat! Then, indeed, came a change o’er her 
mobile face; the features sharpened, a stony 
glare filled her liquid eyes, there was a per- 
ceptible stiffening of the whole fame, and 
the straightest, stiffest, tallest up-rising that 
I ever beheld in my life. When she had 
fiually reached her highest possibility, she 
inquired in a voice not loud, but as clear and 
cold as cut glass: ‘‘Will you be kind 
enough to tell me, Mr. Radcliffe, what that 
object is ?” 

*‘T am sure I don’t know,” said he with 
one puzzled look at her changed aspect, and 
another at the object indicated, going a step 
nearer as the truth flashed upon him, but 
unfortunately on the ludicrous side. 

‘‘Why, Arie,’ he shouted between peals 
of laughter, ‘‘ it ’s—it ’s your new hat.” And 
crushed, battered and utterly demolished, 
he presented it for nearer inspection, which 
proved quite too much for Arie’s cool dig- 
nity. 


” 
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‘* You meant, unfeeling creature,” she 
burst out, ‘‘to spoil my hat, and you had no 
business to tip that tricycle over. Do you 
suppose I would have risked that hat if | 
had known you were experimenting ? Oh, 
yes! it may be a laughing matter to you, 
very amusing, doubtless! but are you aware 
that that hat came from Paris; not only that, 
but it was made to order to match my suit, 
and not till this very morning did I receive 
it !” 

Long before she had finished, Adolphus 
was feeling remarkably limp. 

‘*But Arie—but, my dear,” he expostu- 
lated, ‘‘you know it was all an accident; 
don’t you think you are a little unreason- 
able? What is it all about ?” 

‘*T thought I had explained with sufficient 
clearness what it was all about,” with a re- 
turn of dignity. But a glance at the wrecked 
splendor freed her tongue again. 

‘‘T dare say it would give you pleasure, 
yes, actual pleasure, to see me make a guy of 
myself by wearing a hat that didn’t match 
this suit! but I won’t, sir! No! Ill burn 
the suit first.” 

‘* Arethusa, don’t be a goose, and all 
about a hat, too!” and Adolphus now looked 
distressed enough to suit the most exacting 
fair lady. But not Arethusa, for there were 
tears in her eyes, and my observation has 
taught me that those tears must fall before 
the temper subsides. 

‘*How dare you call me names ; 
you it was a mean, contemptible, 
ardly—” 

‘‘Arethusa,” interrupted Adolphus, very 
deep and very strong, and he did n’t look at 
all limp now, ‘‘you are going too far; I 
shall have to ask you to take that back.” 

‘‘That I altogether decline to do,” replied 
Arethusa; ‘‘it was cowardly to ask me to 
ride when you did n’t know how to manage 
the machine.” 

Now, if Adolphus had observed feminine 
nature of the round and rosy kind as closely 
as I have, he would have held his tongue, 
for he would have seen the two tears just 
trembling on the wink of Arie’s eyelids, and 
known the trouble was nearly ended; but 
being only an exasperated man, he said very 
coldly: ‘‘Since that is your opinion, Miss 
Anderson, I will release you from all prom- 
ises to me, as you would hardly care to be 
tied to a coward for life.” 

‘‘Oh, thanks, very much,” responded Aric 
as sweetly and calmly as if she was accept 
ing a glass of water; ‘‘it is very kind of 
vou to think of it,” and she busied herself 
removing a bit of mud from her dress. Thx 
sudden change of voice and expression made 
my head swim (although I had seen the two 
tears drop), and it evidently did Adolphus, 
for he looked puzzled, although his tones 


I tell 


cow- 
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were still frigid as he inquired: ‘‘Do you 
prefer to walk home, Miss Anderson, or will 
you trust yourself again to the tricycle and 
my inefficient hands ?” : 

‘Oh, I think it would be better to ride 
since the tricycle is here; it would seem a pity 
to get all heated and dusty from the walk, 
don’t you think?” Then drawing a blue silk 
handkerchief from her pocket, she tripped 
up to Adolphus and observed in the most 
matter-of-fact way possible, ‘‘ Would you 
mind, Mr. Radcliffe, just tying this under 
my chin; the ends are so short I can’t get at 
them? I’m sorry to trouble you, but I’m afraid 
I shall take cold if I ride with nothing on my 
head.” 

‘* Yes, certainly,” answered Adolphus, awk- 
wardly, and he tried still more awkwardly 
to tie a knot under the remarkably pretty 
chin that was held up for the purpose. The 
eyelashes were down, so he had an ample op- 
portunity to observe that it was a remark- 
ably pretty chin, with quite 
an unusually alluring assort- 
ment of dimples around the 
corners of the mouth, and 
somehow, as he looked, the 
clouds passed away from his 
face, and holding the blonde 
head straight towards him 
and very firmly by the knot 
he had succeeded in 
making, he said gen- 
tly, ‘‘ Arie, would you 
mind looking at me?” 

‘Oh, not the least 
in the world,” was the 
demure answer, ‘‘ only 
the sun hurts my eyes.” 

‘‘Caution is a very 
excellent trait,’ he an- 
swered dryly, ‘‘but I 
do not know that I 
ever knew it to devel- 
op so suddenly. You 
might shield your eyes 
with your hands if you 
are really afraid of per- 
manent blindness.” 

‘“Why, surely,” cried Arie, ‘‘ you always 
are so full of resource in an emergency,” and 
covering both pink palms over a pinker face, 
she looked at him with an expression of in- 
fantile admiration so bright and warm that 
it would almost dry a wet umbrella! At all 
events, Adolphus was not proof against it, 
and a simultaneous burst of laughter broke 
from them that startled the robins in the 
branches overhead, which suggested to Adol- 
phus that he should secure the perquisites 
that belonged to the occasion before any fur- 
ther interruption occurred. 

This having been satisfactorily arranged, 
he asked, ‘‘ Now, tell me frankly, Arie, aren’t 
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you a little bit ashamed to break your engage- 
ment for such a trifle?” 

‘*T?” she exclaimed, ‘‘I break an engage- 
ment; who would ever suspect me of such a 
thing. I’ve always been taught that man was 
a dangerous animal and it was dangerous to 
contradict him when he was in earnest. Be- 
sides,” she added still more meekly, ‘° it 
might lead to a quarrel.” 

‘* Well,” said Adolphus, highly delighted 
with this sally, ‘‘I suppose I shall be just 
fool enough to get you, sphinx as you 
are,’’ and he seated her on the tricycle as 
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carefully as if she 
had been a Dres- 
den china _ shep- 
herdess; and thus 
for the first time 
I ¢ his eyes dropped 
f/ upon me where I lay in the gut- 
yi ter, wondering what quality of 
/ the masculine mind was that 
which led him to prefer to be 
made a fool of in this way! 
‘‘That umbrella is past all 
usefulness, ” he observed indifferently ; ‘‘ we'll 
just leave it where it is.” 

But Arethusa did not think so. She wanted 
me ‘‘as a memento of their first falling-out.” 
So I was brought along forthwith and enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to various plans for 
my restoration to strength and beauty, be- 
sides a great deal of conversation quite too 
delicate to bear pen and ink! 

The next morning I was handed over to the 
tender mercies of an umbrella surgeon, and 
his face was certainly a study as he examined 
me. My fractured ribs, my warped back-bore 
and generally broken-up condition, evidemly 
made a great impression upon him, for, ad- 
justing his glasses, he looked searchingly at 
Adolphus and asked dryly, ‘‘ You didn’t 
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make a mistake and bring the wrong umbrella, 
did you? This isn’t worth mending.” 

‘¢ Possibly I’m the best judge of that,” with 
his most lordly air. 

‘* All right, all right, sir; if you don’t mind 
paying twice as much as you would fora new 
one, I’m sure I’ve no objection to put my 
work on it.” And then followed a discus- 
sion as to my dress and general equipments; 
that was intensely interesting to me, for I 
knew how much depended upon it. If some 
delicate color were chosen my life would in- 
deed be a gay one, for I should be reserved 
for full-dress occasions, but, alas! how soon 
it would end! as fade I must, and so be thrust 
aside into some dark corner and forgotten! 
So I was thankful enough when Adolphus de- 
cided (being of a literary turn) that I should 
be thoroughly red. 

‘* Remember, I want it as soon as possible,” 
were the last directions; and the surgeon, 
looking after his retreating back, observed, 
‘*A screw loose somewhere in that head; 
cranks are thicker than usual this year.”” And 
then he fell upon me, and such a wrenching 
and pulling and straightening of ribs never 
happened to one of my family before, I am 
certain, and I squealed and groaned at every 
pull; but it was done at last, and then came 
my dress, which went on comfortably and 
fitted to a charm, and I should have been 


quite satisfied if the surgeon had not discov- 
ered at the moment a fact that I tried vainly 


to hide, namely—a crack in my head! 

‘‘This is the mischief to pay,” said he; 
*¢my crank will make it hot for meif I don’t 
make a better job than this.” And he turned 
me thoughtfully over and over in his hands. 

‘‘There is no use to try and glue that up; 
there’ll just have to bea new head, and I know 
where there is the very thing, at my neigh- 
bor’s the pawn-broker’s, on that broken cane 
I saw there the other day, that will be just 
the style to suit my dude customer.” 

I felt this to bea fatal move, for how would 
the cane-head ever accommodate himself to 
his reversed position in life, and by the time 
my would-be friend came ambling back I was 
thoroughly depressed, although I realized at 
the first glance that my new head was much 
handsomer than the old; and in spite of the 
fact that we were regularly joined together 
by a massive gold ring, nothing could change 
my foreboding that the union would never 
be a happy one. 

Promptly on the following morning Adol- 
phus called and hastened with me to the 
abode of the fair Arethusa, who received me 
with delight, and expressed her admiration 
in most eloquent terms, saying, ‘‘ Just fancy! 
and how awfully jolly!” (Oh, yes, she 
was very English indeed!) a great many 
times in all her choicest tones. This, of 
course, was very soothing to my feelings, 
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but I was not long allowed to bask in the 
honeyed words, for picnicking was the order 
of the day, and I was immediately called 
into requisition and my troubles began. At 
the first whiff of wind my head made a vio- 
lent effort to resume his natural position and 
drag my pretty dress in the dust, an effort 
which I resented and strained every bone to 
prevent ; and in the commotion that ensued 
there was another hat catastrophe; but this 
time it was Mr. Radcliffe who was the suffer- 
er, and much diversion his antics afforded 
us, as he ambled and leaped, and scrambled 
and climbed back and forth on a stone wall 
in his pursuit of it, and made himself gener- 
ally ridiculous in full view of his lady-love, 
as she stood cool and serene in the rosy shade, 
which, in my gratitude for holding me firmly 
aloft, I shed over her in profusion, I am 
sorry to be obliged to state that his race was 
enlivened by occasional breezy expressions, 
to which Arethusa and I politely closed our 
a's, 

‘* Why, my dear,” said she sweetly, when, 
red and disgusted he rejoined us bearing cap- 
tive the muddy hat, ‘‘I am afraid so much 
exercise must have fatigued you so soon after 
breakfast.” 

The words were sympathetic enough, but 
unfortunately there was a full-blown twinkle 
in her eyes utterly at variance with them, and 
it was this that Adolphus’s quick glance took 
in at once, and tothis he responded irritably, 
‘*Oh, I quite understand; I dare say you de- 
liberately pushed my hat off with that detest- 
able umbrella for the sake of seeing me make 
myself ridiculous.” 

‘‘Why, Dolphy! how can you say such 
things! I’msureit was very pretty to see you 
play with the wall so nicely. I had no idea 
you were so agile!” 

Dolphy’s vanity was touched to the quick 
now. 

‘*Oh, I dare say you would have been 
equally diverted if I had fallen and broken 
my neck,” he returned acridly. 

‘Since that is your opinion,” mimicking 
very successfully his manner of the previous 
day, ‘‘I give you back all promises, as you 
would hardly care to be bound for life to a 
murderess!’’ Then she remarked absently, 
‘** And all about a hat, too!” 

Then it was that I appreciated the full 
meaning of the saying that ‘‘ two is a com- 
pany and three is none,” for those two 
ungrateful wretches agreed to call poor, in- 
offensive me the source of all disagreement, 
and between them left me without a shred of 
character, actually deciding to do without my 
protection for all time. 

‘* But we'll keep it to lend to troublesome 
callers,’ and with this pleasant prospect be- 
fore me I was returncd to the umbrella stand 
with a bang! 
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Oh, come, fair Columbia, and turn from the crowd And turn to the instrument perfect, complete, 
Of political combatants, clamoring loud; That beats Time himself, and can never be beat; 
Oh, leave them to bicker and quarrel and jar, For, the Soumer PIANo, as certain as fate, 
Like the flats and the sharps that they frequently are. Is ‘the ticket’’ to win, for the year “88! 

From “ The Midsummer Puck,” 1888. 


























In the Midsummer number of PUCK, a cut of which is published above, there is a hand- 
some picture descriptive of the present condition of affairs in the political world, and also 
showing in the most striking manner, that although the politicians are fighting amongst 
themselves, yet the winning ticket for 1888 in the musical world is the Sohmer piano. 

In the front of the picture is Columbia being most courteously received by Mr. Hugo 
Sohmer, who desires to present to her the “‘Sohmer” piano. By the side of Mr. Sohmer 
in a group, are Josef Kuder on the left, Mr. Charles Fahr in the centre, and Mr. George 
Reichman at the right, rejoicing over the recognition of the instrument’s merits on the 
part of Columbia, representing the people of the United States. Above this is a banner, 
waving the words “‘Sohmer & Co.” In the background one sees the Capitol, with masses 
of struggling politicians surrounding Cleveland, Thurman, Harrison and Morton. 

But in one thing they all agree; that is the high position and standing of the cele- 
brated ‘“‘Sohmer”’ piano, 











GOLD MEDAL, a 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

i and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
etrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
Absolutely Pure. tionery, it is a delicious article, 

and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
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THE MOST POPULAR SHOE DRESSING. 
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This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

| and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
| short weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


Roya. Bakinc Powner Co, 106 Wall Street, New York. W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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CROSBY'S CALICRAPH 


VITALIZED | WRITING MACHINE. 
| PHOSPHITES. 


STRENGTHENS THE INTELLECT, RESTORES LOST 
FUNCTIONS, BUILDS UP WORN-OUT NERVES, 
PROMOTES GOOD DIGESTION, IMPROVES 
THE MEMORY, AND CURES ALL WEAK- 


NESSES AND NERVOUSNESS. rice ap 0 ' THE MOST 


Apcepe 
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PRACTICAL, 


| For 20 years it has been the standard with wand RAPID 


Physicians who ‘treat Nervous Disorders, i stanist hee! Writing Machine 
(A VITAL PHOSPHITE, | .20:000 | creves”sitmany, 


In Daily Use. AND FAMILY. 
NOT A LABORATORY PHOSPHATE. For printed matter, etc., address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO,, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
566 W. 25th St., N. YL. New York Branch, 237 BROADWAY. 


Druggists, or sent by mail, $1. We challenge all Writing Machines toa 
Competitive contest for speed. 


Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK- 

MANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
WAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave., New York; 22 & 24 E. Balti- 
more Street, Baltimore; Washington Branch, 817 Market Space. 
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